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PREFACE. 



Many find much fault wijth calling professing Christians, that differ 
one from another in some matters of opinion, by distinct names ; 
especially calling them by the names of particular meU) who have 
distinguished themselves as maintainers and promoters of those opi- 
nions : as calling some professing Christians Arminianst from Armi- 
mus ; others Ariansy from Arius ; others Socinians, from Socinus, 
and the like. They think it unjust in itself ; as it seems to suppose 
and suggest, that the persons marked out by these names, received 
those doctrines which they entertain, out of regard to, and reliance 
on those men ailer whom they^are named ; as though they made them 
their rule ; in the same manner, as the followers of Christ are called 
Christians ; afler his name, whom they regard and depend upon, as 
their great Head and Rule. Whereas, this is an unjust and ground- 
less imputation on those that go under the foremen tioned denomina- 
tions. Thu's (say they) there is not the least ground to suppose, that 
the chief divines, who embrace the scheme of doctrine which is, by 
many, called Amdnianism, believe it the more, because ARHiNirg 
believed it : and that there is no reason to think any other, than that 
they sincerely and impartially study the holy scriptures, and enquire 
afler the mind of Christ, with as much judgment and sincerity, as any 
of those that call them by these names ; that they seek after truth, 
and are not careful whether they think exactly as Arminius did ; yea, 
that, in some things, they actually differ from him. This practice is 
also esteemed actually injurious on this account, that it is supposed 
naturally to lead the multitude to imagine the difierence between per- 
sons thus named, and others, to be greater than it is ; so great, as if 
they were another species of beings. And they object against it as 
arising from an uncharitable, narrow, contracted spirit ; which, they 
say, commonly inclines persons to confine all that is good to them- 
selves and their own party, and to make a wide distinction between 
tbemselvQS and others, and stigmatize those that differ from them with 
odious names. They say, moreover, that the keeping up such a dis- 
tinction of nfimes, has a direct tendency to uphold distance and dis- 
affection, and keep alive mutual hatred among Christians, who ought 
all to be united in friendship and charity, though they cannot, in all 
things, think alike. 

I confess, these things are very plausible ; and I will not deny* 
that there are some unhappy consequences of this distinction of 
names, and that men's infirmities and evil dispositions often make an 
ill improvement of it. But yet, I humbly conceive, these objections 
are carried far beyond reason. The generality of mankind are dis- 
posed enough, and a great deal too much, to uncharitableness, and to 
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16 FREEDOM OF THE WILL. PaRT U 

want or non-existence of that thing. So in every act of re- 
fusal, the mind chooses the absence of the thing refused ; the 
positive and the negative are set before the mind for its 
choice, and it chooses the negative ; and the mind^s making 
its choice in that case is properly the act of the Will : the 
Will's determining between the two, is a voluntary determina- 
tion ; but that is the same thing as making a choice. So that 
by whatever names we call the act of the Will, choosing, re- 
fusing, approving, disapproving, liking, disliking, embracing, 
rejecting, determining, directing, commanding, forbidding, in- 
clining or being averse, being pleased or displeased with ; all 
may be reduced to this of choosing. For the soul to act volun- 
tarily^ is evermore to act electively, 

Mr. Locke* says, " The Will signifies nothing but a 
power or ability to prefer or choose^ And, in the foregoing 
page, he says, " The word preferring seems best to express 
the act of volition ;" but adds, that " it does it not precisely ; 
for, though a man would prefer flying to walking, yet who 
can say he ever wills it ?" But the mstance he mentions, does 
not prove that there is any thing else in willing^ but merely 
preferring : for it should be considered what is the immediate 
object of the Will, with respect to a man's walking, or any 
other external action ; which is not being removed from one 
place to another ; on the earth, or through the air ; these are 
remoter objects of preference ; but such or such an immediate 
exertion of himself. The thing next chosen, or preferred, 
when a man wills to walk, is not his being removed to such a 
place where he would be, but such an exertion and motion of 
his legs and feet, &c. in order to it. And his willing such an 
alteration in his body in the present moment, is nothing else 
but his choosing or preferring such an alteration in his body 
at such a moment, or his liking it better than the forbearance 
of it. And God has so made and established the human na- 
ture, the soul being united to a body in proper state, that the 
soul preferring or choosing such an immediate exertion or al- 
teration of the body, such an alteration instantaneously fol- 
lows. There is nothing else in the actions of my mind, that 
I am conscious of while I walk, but only my preferring or 
choosing, through successive moments, that there should be 
such alterations of my external sensations and motions ; toge- 
ther with a concurring habitual expectation that it will be so ; 
having ever found by experience, that on such an immediate 
preference, such sensations and motions do actually, instanta- 
neously, and constantly arise. But it is not so in the case of 
flying : though a man may be said remotely to choose or pre- 
fer flying : yet he does not prefer, or desire, under circum- 

* Human Undorstanding. Edit. 7. toI. i. p. 197. 
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stances in view, any immediate exertion of the members of Us 
body in order to it ; because he has no expectation that he 
should obtain the desired end by any such exertion ; and he 
does not prefer, or incline to, any bodily exertion, under this 
apprehended circumstance, of its being wholly in vain. So 
that if we carefully distinguish the proper objects of the several 
acts of the Will, it will not appear by this, and such like in- 
stances, that there is any difference between volition and pre^ 
ference ; or that a man^s choosing, liking best, or being best 
pleased with a thing, are not the same with his willing thoL 
thing. Thus an act of the Will is commonly earpressed by itsX 
pleasing a man to do thus or thus ; and a man doing as he wills^ \ 
and doing as he pleases^ are in common speech the same I 
thing. '^'^ 

Mr. Locke* says , y_The Will is p erfectly distinguished 
from Desire ; wh ich in t he ver y same action may have a quite 
"€an7f aryjt|jn9Ge5^SQoO&aOi[ Wills set us upon. A 

man, says he, whom I cannot deny, may oblige me to use 
persuasions to another, which, at the same time I am speak- 
ing, I may wish may not prevail on him. In this case, it is 
plain the Will and JJesire run counter.^^ I do not suppose, 
that WSl and Desire are words of precisely the same signifi- 
cation : Will seems to be a word of a more general significa- 
tion, extending to things present and absent. Desire respects 
something absent. I may prefer my present situation and 
posture, suppose sitting still, or having my eyes open, and so 
may wiU it. But yet I cannot think they are so entirely dig^^ 
tinct, that they can ever be properly said to run counter. A I 
m an never, in any instance^ wills any thing contra ryjLoiiig de* | 
s ires, or dj^siyea any thi n g contrary to his WilL TJie for e- ^ 
mentioned instance, which Mr. Locke produces, is no proof 
that he ever does. He may, on some consideration or other 
will to utter speeches which have a tendency to persuade an- 
other, and still may desire that they may not persuade him ; 
but yet lijii Will and Desire do not run counter at all : the | 
thing which he wills, the very same he desires ; and he does 
not will a thing, and desire ttie contrary^ in any particular. In 
this instance, it is not carefully observed, what is the thing 
willed, and what is the thing desired : if it were, it would be 
found, that Will and Desire do not clash in the least. The 
thing willed on some consideration, is to utter such words ; 
and certainly, the same consideration so influences him, that 
he does not desire the contrary ; all things considered, he 
chooses to utter such words, and does not d^re not to utter 
them. And so 'as to the thing which Mr. L6cke. speaks of as 
desired^ vB. That the words, though they tferiid to persuade, 

* Hum. Una. vol. i. p. 20:^, tot 

n 
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should not be effectual to that eud, his Will is not contrary to 
this ; he does not will that they should be effectual, but rather 
wills that they should not, as he desires. In order to prove 
that the Will and Desire may run counter, it should be shown 
that they may be contrary one to the other in the same thing, 
or with respect to the very same object of Will or desire : but 
here the objects are two ; and in each, taken by themselves, 
the WiU and Desire a^ree. And it is no wonder that they 
should not agree in deferent things, though but little distin- 
ffuished in their nature. The Will may not agree with the 
Will, nor Deswa agree with Desire, in different things. As in 
this very instance which Mr. Locke mentions, a person may, 
on some consideration, desire to use persuasions, and at the 
same time may desire they may not prevail ; but yet no body 
will say, that Desire runs counter to Desire ; or that this proves 
that Desire is perfectly a distinct thing from Desire. — ^The like 
might be observed of the other instance Mr. Locke produces, 
of a man^s desiring to be eased of pain, &:c. 

But, not to dwell any longer on this, whether Desire and 
TFtZZ, and whether Preference and Volition be precisely the 
same things, I trust it will be allowed by all, that in every act 
of vnll there is an act of choice ; that in every voZt^tofi there is 
^preferences or a prevailing inclination of the soul, whereby, 
at that instant, it is out of a state of perfect indifference, with 
respect to the direct object of the volition. So that in every 
act, or going forth of the Will, there is some preponderation 
of the mind, one way rather than another ; and the soul had 
rather hctoe or do one thing, than another, or than not to have 
or do that thing ; and that where there is absolutely no pre- 
ferring or choosing, but a perfect, continuing equilibrium, 
there is no voUtion. 



SECT. IL 
Concerning the Determination of the WST. 
Py determininf r the Will, if the phrase be usedJBJtb-any 

nj ^nmg, mnat Kp ixAmAt^A^ Anai^Jatff fhnt thru tint nf ♦hn W iU 

or Choice should be thus, and noi j^h erwis e; an<i,thr Will is 
s I t iJ to be delemilm^d, when TTn f , anapqnpnrS .c^sQme.ACtion> 
)r influence, its choice is directed to^and fixed upon a parti- 
y ffarlpB je'ctr 'Ais *when'W@^pgldk ofthe determination of mo- 
tion, we mean causing the motion of the body to be in such 
a direction, rather, than another. 

The Determination of the Will, supposes an e&ct, which 
must have a cause. If the Will be determined, there is a De- 
tkra^tner. This must be supposed to be intended even by 
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Sect. ii. What detemunes the WUL . 19 

them that say the Will determined itself. If it be so, the Will 
is both Determiner and determined ; it is a cause that acts 
and produces effects upon itself, and is the object of its own 
inlBuence and action. 

With respect to that grand enquiry, " What determines 
the Will ?" it would be very tedious and unnecessary, at pre- 
sent, to examine all the various opinions, which have been 
advanced concerning this matter; nor is it needful that I 
should enter into a particular discussion of all points debated 
in disputes on that other question, " Whether the Will always 
follows the last dictate of the understanding V* It is sufficient 
to my present purpose to say. It is that motive^ which^ cts i^^^ — 
stands in the view of the mind^ is the strongest^ that determines 
the Will. But it may be necessary that I should a little ex- 
plain my meaning. 

By motive^ I mean the whole of that which moves, ex- 
cites, or invites the mind to volition, whether that be one 
thing singly, or many things conjunctly. Many particular 
things may concur, and unite their strength, to induce the 
muid ; and when it is so, all together are as one complex mo- 
tive. And when I speak of the strongest motive, I have re- 
spect to the strength of the whole that operates to induce a 
particular act of volition, whether that be the strength of one 
thing alone, or of many together. 

Whatever is objectively* a motive, in this sense, must be 
something that is extant in the view or apprelieniion of theun- 
derstandingj or perceiving faculty. Nothin g c a n induc e or 
invite the mind to will or a ct any thin g, an y]njflll itf.U 
pt gCUivcdj'Of. is 84>nie iiaj'^rTrfflgy*fii'''(he'15im^ for 

w^a t^is wnony unperceiVfed ftft d p e rtec tly ou r of the rnin d^s 
view7"canilOt affect the m itid a t all. Ii is most evident, tTiat 
notEmg Is lA th^ Rllh'^r or reacHeTlt, or takes any hold of it, 
any otherwise than as it is perceived or thought of. 

And I think it must also be allowed by all, tha t eve^ y *h i" g 
**^"^ 'f? |Wr^''^y nallf H fl motiYf) . exciten^^ nt^ or ind ucem ent to j 
aj^eiym^'w^ / x^ 

di^^UQJTw^anlage to move or excite the WiB, prevAQuaJo / 
thS"effect, oT^tSTteaBHroT'the Will excitcST. ""Thk 4u:evioiifli!' 

teiiden cyisrthe mo tive is what I call the ^fren^m of the motive. 

■ I I _ _ I 11,111,1 I I -- — "I *'■ ' ... • 

* This appears to be the author's meaning, in order to preserve a qpnsistency 
with his protesaed sentiment of divine influence. He behoved that a real chris* 
tian's mind is bom of the Spirit ; and that such a state of mind induces one choice 
rather than another. But he could not maintain that divine tn/lumce, which is 
a aubieeiwe cmue of one volition, rather than another, must be "in the view or 
apprehension of the understanding." For '* the wmd bloweth where it listeti^ 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and 
wfaither it goeth : so is every one that is bom of the Spirit." Beside, the most 
proper acceptation of the term ** motive" seems to plead in favour of the reatric* 
tlon suggested in the text by the word "objectively ;" and the nse of this (fis- 
tinction may appear more fulfy hereafter. — ^W. 
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jT That motive which has a less degree of previous advantage, 

{ o'r tendency to move the will, or which appears less inviting, 

\ as it stands in the view of the mind, is what I call a weaker 

J motive. On the contrary, that which appears most inviting, 

y and has, by what appears concerning it to the understanding 

y e>r^ apprehension, the greatest degree of previous tendency to 

/ excite and induce the choice, is what I call the strongest mo- 

V tive. And in this sense, I suppose t he Will is always det er- 

V mined B y the sirongest m otive. ' ' '^ 

Things that exist in nire view of the mind have their 
strength, tendency, or advantage to move, or excite its Will, 
from many things appertaining to the nature and circumstances 
of the thing viewed^ the nature and circumstances of the mind 
that views^and the degree and manner of its view ^ of which it 
would perhaps be hard to make a perfect enumeration. But 
so much I think may be determined in general, without room 

tfor controversy, that whatever is perceived or apprehended by 
an intelligent and voluntary agent, which has the nature and 
influence of a motive to volition or choice, is considered or 
viewed as good ; nor has it any tendency to engage the elec- 
tion of the soul in any further degree than it appears such. 
For to say otherwise, would be to say, that things that appear, 
have a tendency, by the appearance they make, to engage 
. the mind to elect them, some other way than by their appear- 
ing eligible to it ; which is absurd. And therefore it must be 
true, in some* sense, that the Will always is^ as the greatest 
apparent good is. But only, for the right understanding of 
this, two things must be well and distinctly observed. 

1. It must be observed in what sense I use the term 
•' good ;'' namely, as of the same import with ** agreeable.^^ 
To appear good to the mind, as I use the phrase, is the same as 
to appear agreeable^ or seem pleasing to the mind. Certainly, 
jiothing appears inviting and eligible to the mind, or tending 

, .to engage its inclination and choice, considered asf evil or dis* 

agreeable ; nor indeed, as indifferent^ and neither agreeable 
nor disagreeable. But if it tends to draw the inclination, and 
move the Will, it must be under the notion of that whick_ 
■suits the mind. And therefore thiit must have the greatest / 
tendency to attract and engage it, which, as it stands in the J 
mind's view, suits it best, and pleases it most; and in that I 
^cnse, is the greatest apparent good : to say otherwise, is little, J 
"any thing, short of a direct and plain contradiction; ^^ 

The word " good," in this sense, includes in its significa- 
tion, the removal or avoiding of evil, or of that which is dis- 
agreeable and uneasy. It is agreeable and pleasing to avoid 
what is disagreeable and displeasing, and to have uneasiness 
removed. So that here is included what Mr. Locke supposes 
determines Will. For when he speaks of " uneasiness,^^ as 
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determining the Will, he must be understood as supposing 
that the end or aim which governs in the volition or act of 
preference, is the avoiding or the removal of that uneasiness ; 
and that is the same thing as choosing and seeking what is 
more easy and agreeable. 

2. When I say, that the Will is as the greatest apparent 
good, or, (as I have explained it) that volition has always fo r 
itsLo bject the thing which appears^gipyt a^ieeable^ ; it mustT)e 
careiiilly oDserved, to avoia conlusion ana needless objection^ 
that I speak of the direct and immediate object of the act of 
volition ; and not some object to which the act of Will has 
only an indirect and remote respect. Many acts of volition have 
some remote relation to an object, that is different from the 
thing most immediately willed and chosen. Thus, when a 
drunkard has his liquor before him, and he has to choosewbe- 
ther to drink it, or no ; the immediate objects, about which 
his present volition is conversant, and between which his 
choice now decides, are his own acts^ in drinking the liquor, or 
letting it alone ; and this will certainly be done according to 
what, in the present view of his mind, taken in the whole of 
it, is most agreeable to him. If he chooses to drink it, and 
not to let it alone ; then this action, as it stands in the view of 
his mind, with all that belongs to its appearance there, is more 
agreeable and pleasing than letting it alone. 

But the objects to which this act of volition may relate 
more remotely, and between which his choice may determine 
more indirectly, are the present pleasure the man expects by 
drinking, and the future misery which he judges will be the 
consequence of it; he may judge that this future misery, 
when it comes, will be more disagreeable and unpleasant, than 
refraining from drinking now would be. But these two things 
are not the proper objects that the act of volition spoken of 
is next conversant about. For the act of Will spoken of, is 
concerning present drinking or forbearing to drink. If he wills 
to drink, then drinking is the proper object of the act of his 
Will ; and drinking, on some account or other, now appears 
most agreeable to him, and suits him best. If he chooses i 
refrain, then refraining is the immediate object of his Will, 
and is most pleasing to him. If in the choice he makes in the I / 
case, he prefers a present pleasure to a future advantage,' ^ 
which he judges will be greater when it comes ; then a lesser 
present pleasure appears more agreeable to him than a greater 
advantage at a distance. If on the contrary a future advai 
tage is preferred, then that appears most agreeable, and suits 
him best. And so still, the present volition is, as the greatest 
apparent good at present is. 

I have rather chosen to express myself thus, ** that the 
Will always is as the greatest apparent good," or " as what 
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appears most agreeable,^^ than to say that the Will is deter- 
mined by the greatest apparent good,^' or ^^ by what seems 
most agreeable ;^^ because an appearing most agreeable to the 
mind, and the mind^s preferring, seem scarcely distinct. If 
strict propriety of speech be insisted on, it may more properly 
be said, that the voluntary action, which is the immediate 
consequence of the mind's choice, is determined by that which 
appears most agreeable, than the choice itself; but that voli' 
tion itself is always determined by that in or about the mind's 
view of the object, which causes it to appear most agreeable. 
I say^ ^^ in or about the mind's view of the object ;" because 
what has influence to render an object in view agreeable, is 
not only what appears in the object viewed, but also the man- 
ner of the view, and the state and circumstances of the mind 
that views. Particularly to enumerate all things pertaining 
to the mind's view of the objects of volition, whicn have in- 
fluence in their appearing agreeable to the mind, would be a 
matter of no small difficulty, and might require a treatise by 
itself, and is not necessary to my present purpose. 1 shall 
therefore only mention some things in general. 

I. One thing that makes an object proposed to choice 
agreeable, is the apparent nature and circumstances of the object. 
And there are various things of this sort, that have influence 
in rendering the object more or less agreeable ; as 

1. That which appears in the object, rendering it beautiful 
and pleasant, or deformed and irksome to the mind ; viewing it 
as it is in itself 

2. The apparent degree of pleasure or trouble attending 
the object, or the consequence of it. Such concomitants and 
consequences being viewed as circumstances of the object, are 
to be considered as belonging to it ; and as it were parts of it, 
as it stands in the mind's view a proposed object of choice. 

3. The apparent state of the pleasure or trouble that ap^ 
pears, with respect to distance of time ; being either nearer or 
farther ofil It is a thing in itself agreeable to the mind, to have 
pleasure speedily ; and disagreeable to have it delayed : so that 
if there be two equal degrees of pleasure set in the mind's 
view, and all other things are equal, but one is beheld as near, 
and the other afar ofi*; the nearer will appear most agreeable, 
and so will be chosen. Because, though the agreeableness of 
the objects be exactly equal, as viewed in themselves, yet not 
as viewed in their circumstances ; one of them having the ad- 
ditional agreeableness of the circumstance of nearness. 

II. Another thing that contributes to the agreeableness of 
an object of choice, as it stands in the mind's view, is the man- 
ner of the view. If the object be something which appears 
connected with future pleasure, not only will the degree of ap- 
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parent pleasure have influence, but also the manner of the 
view, especially in two respects. 

1. With respect to the degree of assent^ with which the 
mind judges the pleasure to be future. Because it is more 
agreeable to have a certain happiness, than an uncertain one ; 
and a pleasure viewed as more probable, all other things being 
equal, is more agreeable to the mind, than that which is viewed 
as less probable. 

2. With respect to the degree of the idea or apprehension 
of the future pleasure. With regard to things which are the 
subject of our thoughts, either past, present or future, we have 
much more of an idea or apprehension of some things than 
others ; that is, our idea is much more clear, lively and strong. 
Thus the ideas we have of sensible things by immediate sensa- 
tion, are usually much more lively than those we have by mere 
imagination, or by contemplation of them when absent. My 
id^a of the sun, when I look upon it, is more vivid, than when 
I onljT think of it. Our idea of the sweet relish of a delicious 
fruit 18 usually stronger when we taste it, than when we only 
imagine it. And sometimes, the idea we have of things by 
contemplation, are much stronger and clearer, than at other 
times. Thus, a man at one time has a much stronger idea of 
the pleasure which is to be enjoyed in eating some sort of f<Q 
that he loves, than at another. Now the strength of the idea 
or the sense that men have of future good or evil, is one thing 
that has great influence on their minds to excite volition. 
When two kinds. of future pleasure are presented for choice, 
though both are supposed exactly equal by the judgment, and 
both equally certain, yet of one the mind has a far more lively 
sense, than of the other ; this last has the greatest advantage 
by far to afiect and attract the mind, and move the Will. It is 
now more agreeable to the mind, to take the pleasure of which 
it has a strong and lively sense, than that of which it has onb 
a faint idea. The view of the former is attended with the^ 
strongest appetite, and the greatest uneasiness attends the 
want of it ; and it is agreeable to the mind to have uneasiness 
removed, and its appetite gratified. And if several future en« 
jovments are pres^fited together, as competitors for the chpice 
of the mind, some of them judged to be greater, and others 
less ; the mind also having a more lively idea of the go^ of 
some, and of others a less ; and some are viewed as of greater 
certainty or probability than others ; and those enjoyments that 
appear most agreeable in one of these respects, appear least so 
in others : in this case, all other things being equal, the agree* 
ableness of a proposed object'of choice will be in a degree 
some way coaq>ounded of the degree of good supposed by the 
judgment, the degree of apparent probability or certainty of 
that good, and the degree of liveliness of the idea the mind 
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has of that good ; because all together concur to constitute 
the degree in which the object appears at present agreeable ; 
and accordingly will volition be determined. 

I might further observe, that the state of the mind which 
views a proposed object of choice, is another thing that contri- 
butes to the agreeableness or disagreeableness of that object ; 
the particular temper which the mind has by nature, or that 
has been introduced and established by education, example, 
custom, or some other means ; or the frame or state that the 
mind is in on a particular occasion. That object which appears 
agreeable to one, does not so to another. And the same ob- 
ject does not always appear alike agreeable to the same per- 
son, at diiTerent times. It is most agreeable to some men, to 
follow their reason : and to others, to follow their appetites : 
to some men, it is more agreeable to deny a vicious inclina- 
tion, that to gratify it : others it suits best to gratify the vilest 
appetites. It is more disagreeable to some men than others, 

I to counter-act a former resolution. In these respects, and 
many others which might be mentioned, different things will 
be most agreeable to different persons ; and not only so, but 
to the same persons at different times. 

But possibly it is needless to mention the '' state of the 
mind^^ as a ground of the agreeableness of objects distinct 
from the other two mentioned before ; viz. The apparent na- 
ture and circumstances of the objects viewed, and the manner 
of the view. Perhaps, if we strictly consider the matter, the 
different temper and state of the mind makes no alteration as 
to the agreeableness of objects, any other way, than as it makes 
the objects themselves appear differently beautiful or deformed^ 
having apparent pleasure or pain attending them ; and, as it 
occasions the manner of the view to be different, causes the idea 
of beauty or deformity, pleasure or uneasiness to be more or 
less hvely. 
" However, I think so much is certain, that volition, in no 

one instance that can be mentioned, is otherwise than the 
greatest apparent good is, in the manner which has been ex- 

L plained. ']Q he choic e, of the mind never departs from tha t 
w hich at thefi rn ^, and with lespect i u ihe '^trgfci &ftJlmh ie- 
dialel5 >b[ectsor dtfCbiou, appears iiU 3Brapr eeable^n f leadin g, 
all thin gs considered: — If Ihfe iMin^dial'e oEjects of the wnfare 
a man^s own actions, then those actions which appear most 
agreeable to him he wills. If it be now most agre^eable to 
hun, all things considered, to walk, then he now wills to walk. 
If it be now, upon the whole of what at present appears to him, 
most agreeable to speak, then lie chooses to speak : if it suits 
him best to keep silence, then he chooses to keep silence. 
There is.pcarcely a plainer and more universal dictat§LofUbe 
' nse and expen%nce of Stianlind, than Ihat^^when men act vo- 
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It intarily, and do wl^at they pleag^^ t^f*n thev do what sui ts 
"^ best, or what is most agreeable to them. To say, that 
wh^l plemu^ Ih^iu, but yet not whal is agreeable to 
them, is the same thing as to say, they do what they please, 
but do not act their pleasure ; and that is to say, that they do 
what they please, and yet do not what they please. 

4ip gar8 from these things, that in some sense, ^AeTVt7 Z 

_ 'oUo ws the last dictate of ttie unaerstandinff. Jiurthen 

the understMdi^ f r must be taken in a large sense, aslncluding 



the whole faculty of perception or apprehension, an d not 
lat is called, reason or iudffmenL ii dv tne did 



I v: what is calle d reason or judgme nt, ir py tne dictate ot the 
understanding iS" uiBUlll Wliflri'^ilson declares to be best, or 
most for the person's happiness, taking in the whole of its dura- 
tion, it is not true, that the Will always follows the last dictate 
of tlie understanding. Such a dictate of reason is quite a dif- 
ferent matter from things appearing now most agreeable-^ all 
things being put together Which pertain to the mind's present 
preceptions in any respect : although that dictate of reason, 
when it takes place, has concern in the compound influence 
which moves the Will ; and should be considered in estimating 
the degree of that appearance of good which the Will always 
follows ; either as having its influence added to other things, 
or subducted from them. When such dictate of reason con- 
curs with other things, then its weight is added to them, as 
put into the same scale ; but when it is against them, it is as a 
weight in the opposite scale, resisting the influence of other 
things : yet its resistance is often overcome by their greater 
weight, and so the act of the Will is determined in opposition 
to it. 

These things may serve, I hope, in some measure, to 
illustrate and confirm the position laid down in the beginning^ 
of this section, viz. " That the Will is always determined by / 
the strongest motive,'' or by that view of the mind which has 
the greatest degree of /wmotw tendency to excite volition. 
But whether I have been so happy as rightly to explain the 
thing wherein consists the strength of motives, or not, yet my 
failing in this will not overthrow the position itself; which 
carries much of its own evidence with it, and is a point. of 
chief importance to the purpose of the ensuing discourse : 
And the truth of it, I hope, will appear with great clearness, 
before I have finished what I have to say on the subject of 
human liberty. 
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SECT. III. 

Concerning the Meaning of the Terms Necessity ^ Impossibility^ 

Inability^ ^. and of Contingency 

The words necessary^ impossible^ ^. are abundantly used 
in controversies about Free- Will and Moral Agency ; and 
therefore the sense in which they are used, should be clearly 
understood. 

Here I might say, that a thing is then said to be necessary^ 
when it must be, and cannot be otherwise. But this would 
not properly be a definition of Necessity, any more than if I 
explained the word must by the phrase, there being a Ne- 
cessity. The words must^ can^ and cannot^ need explication 
as much as the words necessary and impossible^ excepting 
that the former are words that in earliest life we more com- 
monly use. 

\^ The word necessary^ as used in common speech, is a re- 

Tative term ; and relates to some supposed opposition made to 
the existence of a thing, which opposition is overcome, or 
{>roves insufficient to hinder or alter it That is necessary, in 
/the original and pron e*- g*>"<^fi nf thfi wo?d^ wh i«r*fi Ifyp-rtfr will 
'^ \^, notwithatasdingall sup posable oppositio n. To say, that a 
thing is necessary^iB the samii Ihlug as to say, that it is im- 
possible, it should not be. But the word impossible is mani- 
festly a relative term, and has reference to supposed power 
exerted to bring a thing to pass, which is insufficient for the 
effect ; as the word unMe is relative, and has relation to abili- 
ty, or endeavour, which is insufficient. Also the word irresist" 
le is relative, and has always reference to resistance which 
is made, or may be made, to some force or power tending to 
an effect, and is insufficient to withstand the power, or hinder 
the effect. The common notion of Necessity and Impossibi- 
lity implies something that frustrates endeavour or desire. 

Here several things are to be noted. 

1. Things are said to be necessary in general^ which are 
or will be notwithstanding any supposable opposition from 
whatever quarter. But things are said to be necessary to us^ 
which are or will be notwithstanding all opposition supposable 
in the case /rom us. The same may be observed of the word 
impossible^ and other such like terms. 

2. These terms necessary, impossible^irresistiblej ^. more 
especially belong to controversies about liberty and moral 
i^ency, as used in the latter of the two senses now mention- 
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ed, VIZ, as necessaiy or impossible to us^ and with relation to 
any supposable opposition or endeavour of ours. 

3. As thejvord Necessity^ in its vulgar and common use, 
is relative, and has always reference to some supposable insuf- 
ficient opposition ; so when we speak of any thing as necessary 
to us^ it is with relation to some supposable opposition of ow 
Wills^ or some voluntary exertion or effort of ours to the 
contrary. For we do not properly make opposition to an 
event, any otherwise than as we voluntarily oppose it. Things 
are said to be what must be, or necessarily are, as to us^ when 
they are, or will be, though we desire or endeavour the con- 
trary, or try to prevent or remove their existence: but such 
opposition of ours always either consists in, or implies opposi- 
tion of our wills. 

It is manifest that all such lik^ words and phrases, as vul- 
garly used, are understood in this manner. A thing is said to 
be necessary y when we cannot help it, let us do what we will. 
So any thing is said to be impossible to us, when we would do 
it, or would have it brought to pass, and endeavour it ; or at 
least may be supposed to desire and seek it ; but all our de- 
sires and endeavours are, or would be vain. And that is said 
to be irresistible^ which overcomes all our opposition, resist- 
ance, and endeavour to the contrary. And we are said to be 
unable to do a thing, when our supposable desires and endeav- 
ours are insufficient. 

We are accustomed, in the common use of language, 
thus to apply and understand these phrases : we grow up with 
such a habit ; which, by the daily use of these terms from our 
childhood, becomes fixed and settled ; so that the idea of a 
relation to a supposed will, desire, and endeavour of ours, is 
strongly connected with these terms, whenever we hear the 
words used. Such ideas, and these words, are so associated, 
that they unavoidably go together; one suggests the other, 
and never can be easily separated as long as we live. And 
though we use the words, as terms of art, in another sense, 
yet, unless we are exceedingly circumspect, we shall insen- 
sibly slide into the vulgar use of them, and so apply the words 
in a very inconsistent manner, which will deceive and confound 
us in our reasonings and discourses, even when we pretend to 
use them as terms of art. 

4. It follows from what has been observed, that when 
these terms necessary^ impossible^ irresistible^ unable^ ^c. are 
used in cases wherein no insufficient will is supposed, or can 
be supposed, but the very nature of the supposed case itself 
excludes any opposition, will or ondeavour, they are then not 
used in their proper signification. The reason is manifest; 
in such cases we cannot use the words with reference to a sup- 
posable opposition, will or endeavour. And therefore if any 
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man ases these terms in such cases, he either uses them non- 
sensically, or in some new sense, diverse from their original 
and proper meaning. As for instance ; if any one should 
affirm after this manner, That it is necessary for a man, or 
what must be, that he should choose virtue rather than vice, 
during the time that he prefers virtue to vice ; and that it is 
a thing impossible and irresistible, that it should be otherwise 
than that he should have this choice, so long as this choice 
continues ; such a one would use the terms must^ irresistihle, 
4^. with either perfect insignificance, or in some new sense, 
diverse from their common use ; which is with reference, as 
has been observed, to supposable opposition, unwillingness 
and resistance ; whereas, here, the very supposition excludes 
and denies any such thing : for the case supposed is that of 
being willing, and choosing. 

5. It appears from what has been said, that these terms 
necessary^ impossible^ ^c. are often used by philosophers and 
metaphysicians in a sense quite diverse from their common and 
original signiiScation ; for they apply them to many cases in 
which no opposition is supposable. Thus they use them with 
respect to God's existence before the creation of the world, 
ivhen there was no other being ; with regard to many of the 
dispositions and acts of the divine Being, such as his loving 
himself, his loving righteousness, hating sin, &c. So they 
apply them to many cases of the inclinations and actions of 
created intelligent beings, wherein all opposition of the Will 
is excluded in the very supposition of the case. 

Metaphysical or Philosophical Necessity is nothing dif- 
ferent from their certainty. I speak 9iot now of the certainty 
of knowledge, but the certainty that is in things themselves, 
which is the foundation of the certainty of the knowledge, or 
that wherein lies the ground of the infalUbility of the proposi- 
tion which affirms them. 

What is sometimes given as the definition of philosophi- 
cal Necessity, namely, " That by which a thing cannot but fee," 
or *' whereby it cannot be otherwise^'* fails of being a proper 
explanation of it, on two accounts : Firsts the words con, or 
cannot^ need explanation as much as the word Necessity ; and 
the former may as well be explained by the latter, as the 
latter by the former. Thus, if any one asked us what we 
mean, when we say, a thing cannot but 66, we might explain 
ourselves by saying, it must necessarily be so ; as well as ex- 
plain Necessity, by saying, it is that by which a thing cannot 
but be. And Secondly^ this definition is liable to the fore* 
mentioned great inconvenience ; the words cannot^ or unable^ 
are properly relative, and have relation to power exerted, or 
that may be exerted, in order to the thing spoken of: to which 
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as I have now observed, the word Necessity^ as used by philo- 
sophers, has no reference. 

Philosophical Necessity is really nothing else than the tull 

AND FIXED CONNECTION BETWEEN THE THINGS SIONiriED BY 
THE SUBJECT AND PREDICATE Or A PROPOSITION, which affirms 

something to be true. When there is such a connection, then 
the thing affirmed in the proposition is necessary, in a philo- 
sophical sense ; whether any opposition, or contrary effort be 
supposed, or no. When the subject and predicate of the pro- 
position, which affirms the existence of any thing, either sub- 
stance, quality, act, or circumstance, have a full and certain 
CONNECTION, then the existence or being of that thing is said 
to be necessary in a metaphysical sense. And in this sense I 
use the word Necessity^ in the following discourse, when I 
endeavour to prove that Necessity is not inconsistent with Li- 
berty. 

The subject and predicate of a proposition, which affirms 
existence of something, may have a full, fixed, and certain 
connection several ways. 

(1.) They may have a full and perfect connection in and 
of themselves ; becajuse it may imply a contradiction, or gross 
absurdity, to suppose them not connected. Thus many things 
are necessary in their own nature. So the eternal existence of 
beinff generally considered, is necessary in itself; because it 
would be in itself the greatest absurdity, to deny the existence 
of being in general, or to say there was absolute and univer** 
sal nothing ; and is as it were the sum of all contradictions ; 
as might be shewn, if this were a proper place for it. So God^s 
infinity, and other attributes are necessary. So it is necessary 
in its own nature^ that two and two should be four ; and it is 
necessary, that all right lines drawn from the center of a circle 
to the circumference should be equal. It is necessary, fit and 
suitable, that men should do to others, as they would that they 
should do to them. So innumerable metaphysical and mathe- 
matical truths are necessary in themselves : the subject and 
predicate of the proposition which affirms them, are perfectly 
connected of themselves. 

(2.) The connection of the subject and predicate of a pro- 
position, which affirms the existence of something, may be 
fixed and made certain, because the existence of that thing is 
already come to pass ; and either now is, or has been ; and so 
has, as it were, made sure of existence. And therefore, the 
proposition which affirms present and past existence of it, may 
by this means, be made certain, and necessarily and unalter- 
ably true ; the past event has fixed and decided the matteri 
as to its existence ; and has made it impossible but that ex- 
istence should be truly predicated of it. Thus the existence 
of whatever is already come to pass, is now become necessary; 
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it is become impossible it should be otherwise than true, that 
such a thing has been. 

(3.) The subject and predicate of a proposition which 
affirms something to be, may have a real and certain connec- 
tion conseqtieniially y and so the existence of the thing may be 
consequentially necessary ; as it may be surely and firmly con- 
nected .with something else, that is necessary in one of the 
former respects. As it is either fully and thoroughly connected 
with that which is absolutely necessary in its own nature, or 
with something which has already received and made sure of 
existence. This Necessity lies in, or may be explained by the 
connection of two or more propositions one with another. - 
Things which are perfectly connected with other things that 
are necessary, are necessary themselves, by a Necessity of 
consequence. 

And here it may be observed, that all things which are 
future, or which will hereafter begin to be, which can be said 
to be necessary, are necessary only in this last way. Their 
existence is not necessary in itself; for if so, they always 
would have existed. Nor is their existence become necessary 
by being already come to pass. Therefore, the only way that 
any thing that is to come to pass hereafter, is or can be ne- 
cessary, is by a connection with something that is necessary in 
its own nature, or something that already is, or has been ; so 
that the one being supposed, the other certainly follows. — 
And this also is the only way that all things past, excepting 
those which were from eternity, could be necessary before 
they come to pass ; and therefore the only way in which any 
effect or event, or any thing whatsoever that ever has had, or 
will have a beginning, has come into being necessarily, or will' 
hereafter necessarily exist. And therefore this is the Neces- 
sity which especially belongs to controversies about the acts 
of the will. 

It may be of some use in these controversies, further to 
observe concerning metaphysical Necessity, that (agreeable to 
the distinction before observed of Necessity, as vulgarly un- 
derstood) things that exist may be said to be necessary, either 
with a generai or particular Necessity. The existence of a 
thing may be said to be necessary with a general Necessity, 
when, all things considered, there is a foundation for the cer- 
tainty of their existence ; or when in the most general and 
universal view of things, the subject and predicate of the pro- 
position, which affirms its existence, would appear with an 
mfalhble connection. 

An event, or the existence of a thing, may be said to be 
necessary with a particular Necessity, when nothing that can 
be taken into consideration, in or about a person, thing or 
time, alters the case at all, as to the certainty of an events or 
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the existence of a thing ; or can be of any account at all, in 
determining the infallibility of the connection of the subject 
and predicate in the proposition which affirms the existence of 
the thing ; so that it is all one, as to that person, or thing, at 
least at that time, as if the existence were necessary with a 
Necessity that is most universal and absolute. Thus there are 
many things that happen to particular persons, in the ex- 
istence of which no will of theirs has any concern, at least at 
that time ; which, whether they are necessary or not, with re- 
gard to things in* general, yet are necessary to them, and with 
regard to any volition of theirs at that time ; as they prevent 

all acts of the will about the affair. ^I shall have occasion to 

apply this observation to particular instances in the following 
discourse. — Whether the same things that are necessary with 
a particular Necessity, be not also necessary with a general 
Necessity, may be a matter of future consideration. Let that 
be as it will, it alters not the case, as to the use of this distinc- 
tion of the kinds of Necessity. 

These things may be sufficient for the explaining of the 
terms necessary and Necessity^ as terms of art, and as often 
used by thetaphysicians, and controversial writers in divinity, 
in a sense diverse from, and more extensive than their original 
meaning, in common language, which was before explained. 

What has been said to shew the meaning of the terms 
necessary and Necessity^ may be sufficient for the explaining 
of the opposite terms, impossible and impossibility. For there 
is no difference, but only the latter are negative, and the 
former positive. ImpossU}ility is the same as negative Neces* 
sity^ or a Necessity that a thing should not be. And it is used 
as a term of art in a like diversity from the original and vulgar 
meaning, with Necessity. 

The same may be observed concerning the words unable 
and Inability. It has been observed, that these terms, in their 
original and common use, have relation to will and endeavour, 
as supposable in the' case, and as insufficient for the bringing 
to pass the thing willed and endeavoured. But as these terms 
are often used by philosophers and divines, especially writers 
on controversies about Free Will, they are used in a quite 
different, and far more extensive sense, and are applied to 
many cases wherein no will or endeavour for the bringing of 
the thing to pass, is or can be supposed. 

As the words necessary^ impossible^ unable^ &c. are used 
by polemic writers^ in a sense diverse from their common sig- 
mtication, the like has happened to the term contingent. Any 
thing is said to be contingent, or to come to pass by chance 
or' accident, in Uie original meaning of such words, when its 
connection with its causes or antecedents, according to the 
established course of things, is not discerned ; and so is what 
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we have no means of foreseeing. And especially is any thing 
said to be contingent, or accidental, with regard to us, when 
it comes to pass without our foreknowledge, and beside our 
design and scope. 

But the word contingent is abundantly used in a very dif* 
ferent sense ; not for that whose connection with the series of 
things we cannot discern, so as to foresee the event, but for 
something which has absolutely no previous ground or reason, 
with which its existence has any fixed and certain connection. 



SECT. IV. 

Of the Distinction of natural and moral Necessity^ and 

Inability. 

That Necessity which has been explained, consisting in 
an infallible connection of the things signified by the subject 
and predicate of a proposition, as intelligent beings are the 
subjects of it, is distinguished into moral and natural Neces* 
sity. 

I shall not now stand to enquire whether this distinction 

. ,^ (/' be a proper and perfect distinction ; but shall only explain how 

^^ these two sorts of Necessity are understood, as the terms are 

sometimes used, and as they are used in the following dis* 

course. 

The phrase, morcd Necessity^ is used variously ; sometimes 
it is used for a necessity of moral obligation. So we say, a 
msui is under Necessity, when he is under bonds of duty and 
conscience, from which he cannot be discharged. Again, tiie 
^ word Necessity is often used for great obligation in point of 
interest. Sometimes by moral Necessity is meant that appa* 
rent connection of things, which is the eround of moral em* 
dence ; and so is distinguished from dbsotute Necessity^ or that 
sure connection of things, that is a foundation for infallible 
certainty. In this sense, moral Necessity signifies much the 
same as that high degree of probability^ which is ordinarily 
sufficient to satisfy mankind, in their conduct and behaviour 
in the world, as they would consult their own safety and inte- 
rest, and treat others properly as members of society. And 
sometimes by moral Necessity is meant that Necessity of con- 
nection and consequence^ which arises from such moral causes^ 
^as the strength of inclination, or motives, and the connection 
which there is in many cases between these, and such certain 
oUtions and actions. And it is in this sense, that I use the 
ohrasej^moroZ Necessity^ in the following discourse. 
P Hjliaturdl Necessity^ as applied to men, I mean such 
l! Necessity as men are under through the force of naiura! 
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causes ; as distinguished from what are called moral causes, 
such as habits and dispositions of the heart, and moral motives 
and inducements. Thus men placed in certain circumstancest 
are the subjects of particular sensations by Necessity: they 
feel pain when their bodies are wounded ; they see the objects 
presented before them in a clear light, when their eyes are 
opened: so they assent to the truth of certain propositions, as 
soon as the terms are understood ; as that two and two make 
four, that black is not white,' that two parallel lines can never 
cross one another; so by a natural Necessity mens^ bodies 
move downwards, when there is nothing to support them. 

But here several things may be noted concerning these 
two kinds of Necessity. 

1. Moral Necessity may be as absolute^ as natural Ne- 
cessity. That is, the effect may be as perfectly connected 
with its moral cause, as a natural necessary effect is with its 
natural cause. Whether the Will in every case is necessarily 
determined by the strongest motive, or whether the Will ever 
makes any resistance to such a motive, or can ever oppose the 
strongest present inclination, or not ; if that matter snould be 
controverted, yet I suppose none will deny, but that, in some 
cases, a previous bias and inclination, or the motive presented, 
may be so powerful^ that the act of the Will may be certainly 
and indissolubly connected therewith. When motives or pre- 
vious bias are very strong, all will allow that there is some 
difiadty in going against them. And if they were yet 
stronger, the difficulty would be still greater. And thereforCt 
if more were still added to their strength, to a certain degree, 
it would make the difficulty so great, that it would be wholly 
impossible to surmount it ; for this plain reason, because what- 
ever power men may be supposed to have to surmount 
difficulties, yet that power is not infinite ; and so goes not 
beyond certain limits. If a man can surmount ten degrees of 
dimculty of this kind with twenty degrees of strength, because 
the degrees of strength are beyond the degrees of difficulty ; 
yet if the difficulty be increased to thirty, or an hundred, or 
a thousand degrees, and his strength not also increased, his 
strength will be wholly insufficient to surmount the difficulty. 
As therefore it must be allowed, that there may be such a 
thing as a sure and perfect connection between moral causes 
and effects ; so this onty is what I call by the name of moral 
Necessity. 

2. When I use this distinction of moral and natural Ne- 
cessity^ I would not be understood to suppose, that if any thing 
come to pass by the former kind of Necessity, the nature of 
things is not concerned in it, as well as in the latter. I do not 
mean to determine, that when a moral habit or motive is so 
strong, that the act of the Will infallibly follows, this is not 
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owmg to the naiure of ihmfs. But maiMnd 9Bd wuiral BieUbe 
terms by which these two koids of Neoesri^ have usoaDy been 
called ; and they must be distingoished by some names, for 
tiiere is a difierence between them, that is yery important in 
— its consequences. This difference, howeyer, does not he so 
much in the nature of the conneciian^ as in the two terms con- 
nected. The cause with which the effect is connected, is of a 
particular kind ; tnz, that which is of a moral nature ; either 
some previous habitual dispontion, or some motive ezlubited 
to the understanding. And the eflSsct is also of a particular 
kind ; being likewise of a moral nature ; consisting in some 
inclination or yolition of the soul, ar yoluntary action. 

I suppose, that Necessity which is cafled natural in dis- 
tinction finom moral necessity, is so called, because mere 
nature as the word is vulgarly used, is concerned, without any^ 
thing of choice. The word nature is often used in opposition 
to choice; not because nature has indeed never any hand in 
our choice ; but, probably, because we first get our notion of 
nature fi'om that obvious course of events, which we observe 
in many things where our choice has no concern ; and especi- 
ally in the material world ; which, in very many parts of it, 
we easily perceive to be in a settled course ; the stated order, 
and manner of succession, being veiy apparent. But where 
we do not readily discern the rule and connection, (though 
there be a connection, according to an established law, trmy 
taking place) we signify the manner of event by some other 
name. Even in many things which are seen in the mat^al 
and inanimate world, which do not obviously come to pass 
according to any settled course, men do not call the manner of 
the event by the name of nature^ but by such names as occt- 
ifeftf, chance^ contingence, &c So men make a distinction 
between nature and choice ; as if they were completely and 
universally distinct. Whereas, I suppose none will deny but 
that choice, in many cases^ arises firom nature, as truly as other 
events. But the connection between acts of choice, and their 
causes, accordibg to established laws, is not so obvious. And 
we observe that choice is, as it were, a new principle of mo- 
tion and action, different fi-om that established order of things 
which is most obvious, and seen especially in corporeal things. 
The choice also often interposes, interrupts, and alters the 
chain of events in these external objects, and causes them to 
proceed otherwise than they would do, if let alone. Hence 
it b spoken of as if it were a principle of motion entirely 
distinct from nature, and properly set in opposition to it. 
Names being commonly given to things, according to what is 
most obvious, and is suggested by what appears to the senses 
without rtiflection and research. 
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3. It must be observed, that io what has been explained, a^ 
signified by the name oi moral Necessity^ the word Jyecessity is 
not used according to the original design and meaning of the 
word : for, as was observed before, such terms, necessary^ 
impossihley irresistible^ &c. in common speech, and their most 
proper sense, are always relative ; haviiji^ reference to some 
supposable voluntary opposition or endeavour, that is insuf;, 
ficient But no such opposition, or contrary will and endeavour, 
is supposable in the case of moral Necessity ; which is a cer- 
tainty of the inclination and will itself ; which does not admit i 
of the supposition of a will to oppose and resist it. For it is l 
absurd, to suppose the same individual will to oppose itself, I 
in its present act ; or the present choice to be opposite to, and 1 
resisting present choice : as absurd as it is to talk of two con- I 
trarv motions, in the same moving body, at the same time. — | 
And therefore the very case supposed never admits of an^ I 
trial, whether an opposing or resisting will can overcome this — ^ 
Necessity. 

What has been said of natural and moral Necessity, may 
serve to explain what is intended by natural and moral Jfta- 
hility. We are said to be naturally unable to do a thing, 
when we cannot do it if we will, because what is most com- 
monly called nature does not allow of it, or because of some 
impeding defect or obsta:cle that is extrinsic to the will ; either 
in the faculty of understanding, constitution of body, or exter- 
nal objects. Moral Inability consists not in any of these 
things; but either in the want of inclination ; or the strength 
of a contrary inclination ; or the want of sufficient motives 
in view, to induce and excite the act of the will, or the strength 
of apparent motives to the contrary. Or both these may be 
resolved into one ; and it may be said in one word, that moral 
Inability consists in the opposition or want of inclination. For 
when a person is unable to will or choose such a thing, through 
a defect of motives, or prevalence of contrary motives, it is 
the same thing as his being unable through the want of an in- 
clination, or the prevalence of a contrary inclination, in such 
circumstances, and under the influence of such views. 

To give some instances of this moral Inability. — ^A woman 
of great honour and chastity may have a moral Inability to 
prostitute herself to her slave. A child of great love and duty 
to his parents, may be thus unable to kill his father. A very 
lascivious man, in case of certain opportunities and tempta- 
tions, and in the absence of such and such restraints, may be 
unable to forbear gratifying his lust. A drunkard, under such 
and such circumstances, may be unable to forbear taking 
strong drink. A very maUcious man may be unable to exert 
benevolent acts to an enemy, or to desire his prosperity ; yea, 
some may be so under the power of a vile disposition, that 
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they may be unable to love those who are most worthy of 
their esteem and affection. A strong habit of virtue, and a 
great degree of hoUness, may cause a moral Inability to love 
wickedness in general, and may render a man unable to take 
complacence in wicked persons or things ; or to choose a wick- 
ed, in preference to « virtuous life. And on the other hand, a 
Eeat degree of habitual wickedness may lay a man under an 
ability to love and choose holiness ; and render him utterly 
unable to love an infinitely holy Being, or to choose and cleave 
to him as his chief good. 

Here it may be of use to observe this distinction of moral 
Inability, viz. of that which is general and habitual^ and that 
which is particular and occasional. By a general and habitual 
moral Inability, I mean an Inability in the heart to all exercises 
or acts of will of that kind, through a fixed and habitual incli- 
nation, or an habitual and stated defect, or want of a certain 
kind of inclination. Thus a very ill-natured man may be un- 
able to exert such acts of benevolence^ as another, who is full 
of good nature, commonly exerts ; and a man whose heart is 
habitually void of gratitude, may he unable to exert gratefiil 
acts, through that stated defect of a gratefiil incUnation. By 
particular and occasional moral Inability, I mean an Inability 
of the will or heart to a particular act, through the strength or 
defect of present motives, or of inducements presented to the 

view of the understanding, on this occasion. If it be so, that 

the will is always determined by the strongest motive, then it 
must always have an Inability, in this latter sense, to act 
otherwise than it does ; it not being possible, in any case, that 
the will should, at present, go against the motive which has 
now, all things considered, the greatest advantage to induce 

it. The former of these kinds of moral Inability, is mo9t 

commonly called by the name of Inability ; because the word, 
in its most proper and original significatioUj has respect to 
some stated defect. And this especially obtains the name of 
Inability also upon another account : — because, as before ob- 
served, the word Inability in its original and most common 
use, is a relative term; and has respect to will and endeavour, 
as supposable in the case, and as insufiicient to bring to pass 
the thing desired and endeavoured. Now there may be more 
of an appearance and shadow of this, with respect to the acts 
which arise from a fixed and strong habit, than others that 
arise only from transient occasions and causes. Indeed will 
and endeavour against, or diverse from present acts of the will 
are in no case supposable, whether those acts be occasional or 
habitual ; for that would be to suppose the will, at present, to 
be otherwise than, at present, it is. But yet there may be 
will and endeavour against future acts of the will, or volitions 
that are likely to take place, as viewed at a distance. It is no 
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contradiction, to suppose that the acts of the will at one time, 
may be against the acts of the will at another time ; and there 
may be desires and endeavours to prevent or excite future 
acts of the will ; but such desires and endeavours are, in 
many cases, rendered insufficient and vain, through fixedness 
of habit : when the occasion returns, the strength of habit 
overcomes, and baffles all such opposition. In this respect, a 
man may be in miserable slavery and bondage to a strong 
habit. But it may be comparatively easy to make an altera- 
tion with respect to such future acts, as are only occasional 
and transient ; because the occasion or transient cause, if 
foreseen, may often easily be prevented or avoided. On this 
account, the moral Inability that attends fixed habits, espe- 
cially obtains the ^name of Inability, And then, as the will 
may remotely and indirectly resist itself, and do it in vain, in 
the case of strong habits ; so reason may resist present acts 
of the will, and its resistance be insufficient : and this is more 
commonly the case also, when the acts arise fi'om strong, 
habit 

But it must be observed concerning moral Inability, in 
each kind of it, that the word Inability is used in a sense very 
diverse fi-om its original import. The word signifies only a 
natural Inability^ in the proper use of it ; and is applied to 
such cases only wherein a present will or inclination to the 
thing, with respect to which a person is said to be unable, is 
supposable. It cannot be truly said, according to the ordinary 
use of language, that a malicious man, let him be never so 
malicious, cannot hold his hand* from striking, or that he is 
not able to shew his neighbour kindness ; or that a drunkard, 
let his appetite be never so strong, cannot keep the cup fi-om 
his mouth. In the strictest propriety of speech, a man has a 
thing in his power, if he has it in his choice, or at his elec- 
tion : and a man cannot be truly said to be unable to do a 
thing, when he can do it if he will. It is improperly said, that 
a person cannot perform those external actions, which are de- 
pendent on the act of the will, and which would be easily per- 
formed, if the act of the will were present. And if it be im- 
properly said, that he cannot perform those external voluntary 
actions, which depend on the will, it is in some respect more 
improperly said, that he is unable to exert the acts of the will 
themselves ; because it is more evidently false, with respect 
to these, that he cannot if he will ; for to say so, is a down- 
right contradiction : it is to say, he cannot will, if he does will. 
And in this case, not only is it true, that it is easy for a man to do 
the thing if he will, but the very willing is the doing ; when 
once he has willed, the thing is performed ; and nothing else 
remains to be done. Therefore, in these things, to ascribe a 
non-performance to the want of power or ability, is not just ; 
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because the thing wanting is not a being able^ but a being 
willing. Thore are faculties of mind, and a capacity of nature, 
and every thing else, sufficient, but a disposition : nothing is 
wanting but a will. 



SECT. V. 
Concerning the Notion of Liberty^ and of Moral Agency, 

The plain and obvious meaning of the words Freedom and 
Liberty J in common sp eec h, is The powerj opporiuntt^^ orj id' 
SSuafi eiluit^ any one Has,, to do ax he. pl^g^es. Ur m other 
words^his bemg iree from iunderance or inipediment in the 
way of doing, or conducting in any respect as he wills."* And 
the contrary to Liberty, whatever name we call that by, is a 
person^s bemg hindered or unable to conduct as he will, or bet- 
ing necessitated to do otherwise. 

If this which I have mentioned be the meaning of the 
word Liberty, in the ordinary use of language ; as I trust that 
none that has ever learned to talk, and is unprejudiced, will 
deny ; then it will follow, that in propriety of speech, neither 
Liberty, nor its contrary, can properly be ascribed to any be* 
ing or thing, but that which has such a faculty, power, or pro- 
perty, as is called will. For that which is possessed of no will^ 
cannot have any power or opportunity oi doing according to 
Us will^ nor be necessitated to act contrary to its will, nor be 
restrained from acting agreeably to it. And therefore to talk 
of Liberty, or the contrary, as belonging to the very wiU it- 
self is not to speak good sense ; if we judge of sense, and 
nonsense, by the original and proper signification of words. — 
For the wUl itself is not an Agent that has a will : the power 
of choosing, itself, has not a power of choosing. That which 
has the power of volition is the man, or the soul, and not the 
power of volition itself. And he that has the Liberty of doing 
according to his will, is the Agent who is possessed of the virill ; 
and not the will which he is possessed of. We say with pro- 
priety, that a bird let loose has power and liberty to fly ; but 
not that the bird^s power of flying has a power and Liberty of 
flying. To be free is the property of an agent, who is pos- 
sessed of powers and faculties, as much as to be cunnmg, 
valiant, bountiful, or zealous. But these qualities are the pro- 
perties of persons ; and not the properties of properties. 

There are two things contrary to what is called Liberty 

* I Bay not only doings but ecnduOing ; because a iroluntaiy foibearing to do, 
mtting BtUi, keeping silence, &c. are instances of persons' eonduei, about which 
Libeitjr is exercuMed ; though they are not so properiy ealled dMnf. 
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in common speech. One is constraint; otherwise called 
force^ compuUion^ and coaction; which is a person^s being ne- 
cessitated to do a thing contrary to his will. The other is re- 
stramt ; which is, his being hindered, and not having power 
to do according to his will. But that which has no will can- 
not be the subject of these things. — I need say the less on 
this bead, Mr. Locke having set the same thing forth, with 
so great clearness, in his Essay on the Hnman Understand" 

ing. "\ ^ / 

But one thins more I would observe concerning what isVbJA *^ 
vulgarly calle d L^ertp ^ namely, that pow er and oppo rtnn ity .....t^ 
for ffe to do and conduct as he wmT^r acco rding to^ his -. j 
df^ce, is all that is meant by it ^ wiUioul iikkmg int'o^ the l^**^^_^ 
meaning of the word, any thing of the cause of that choice J 
or at all considering how the person came to have such a vo4 
lition ; Whether it was caused b^ some external motive, on 
internal habitual bias ; whether it was determined by somel 
internal antecedent volition, or whether it happened without \ 
a cause ; whether it was necessarily connectea with something ' 
forej^oing, or not connected. L et the person com eJaLhis 
tf>hf>ift<> anyho w, yet, if he is abte; ftftd th ere ts nothing in thQ 
Wii,)LiaAi«3er4!J^ pursuing khd dxeduiing his w ih, the man is 
pe rfectly free^ ac Cu iding tu the mimaiv and comin ' on notion 

oiltssdom. ~" ^ ' ' ^" .^^ 

What has been said may be sufficient to shew what is 
meant by Liberty^ according to the common notions of man- 
kind, and in the usual and primary acceptation of the word : 
but the word, as used by Arminians^ Pelagians and others, 
who oppose the Calvinists^ has an entirely different significa- 
tion. — ^These several things belong to their notion of Liberty. 
1. That it consists ih tt sdf^termining power in the will, or a 
certain sovereignty the wiii hiS 6ver itsen, and its own acts, j 
whereby it determines its own volitions ; so as not to be / 
dependent in its determintiitions, on any cause without itself, / 
nor determined by an^ tbin^ prior to its own acts. 3. Indif- / 
ference belongs to Liberty in their notion of it, or that the 
mind, previous to the act of volition, be in equilibrio. 3. Con- 
tingence is another thing that belongs and is essential to it ; 
not in the common acceptation of the word, as that has 
been already explained, but as opposed to all necessity^ o 
any fixed and certain connection with some previous groun< 
or reason of its existence. They suppose the essence o 
Liberty so much to consist in these things, that unless the 
will of man be free in this sense, he has no real freedom, 
how much soever he may be at Liberty to act according to 
his will. ^~- 

A moral Agent is a being that is capable of those actions 
that have a moral quality, and which can properly be deno* 
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minated good or evil in a moral sense, virtuous or vicious, 
commendable or faulty. To moral Agency belongs a moral 
factdty^ or sense of moral good and evil, or of such a thing as 
desert or worthiness, of praise or blame, reward or punish- 
ment ; and a capacity which an Agent has of being influenced 
in his actions by moral inducements or motives, exhibited to 
the view of understanding and reason, to engage to a conduct 
agreeable to the moral faculty. 

The sun is very excellent and beneficial in its actions 
and influence on the earth, in warming and causing it to bring 
forth its fruits ; but it is not a moral Agent : its action, 
though good, is not virtuous or meritorious. Fire that breaks 
out in a city, and consumes ^reat part of it, is very mis- 
chievous in its operation ; but is not a moral Agent : what it 
does is not faulty or sinful, or deserving of any punishment. 
The brute creatures are not moral Agents : the actions of 
some of them are very profitable and pleasant ; others are 
very hurtful : yet seeing they have no moral faculty, or sense 
of desert, and do not act from choice guided by understand- 
ing, or with a capacity of reasoning and reflecting, but only 
from instinct, and are not capable of being influenced by 
moral inducements, their actions are not properly sinful or 
virtuous ; nor are they properly the subjects of any such moral 
treatment for what they do, as moral Agents are for their faults 
or good deeds. 

Here it may be noted, that there is a circumstantial dif- 
ference between the moral Agency of a rtder and a tubject, 
I call it circumstantial because it lies only in the difierence of 
moral inducements, by which they are capable of being in- 
fluenced, arising from the difference of circumstances. A ruler 
acting in that capacity only, is not capable of being influen- 
ced by a moral law, and its sanctions of threatenings and pro- 
ipises, rewards and punishments, as the subject is ; though 
both may be influenced by a knowledge of moral good and 
evil. And therefore the moral Agency of the Supreme Being, 
who acts only in the capacity of a ruler towards his crea- 
tures, and never as a subject^ differs in that respect from the 
moral Agency of created intelligent beings. God's actions, 
and particularly those which he exerts as a moral governor, 
have moral qualifications, and are morally good in the highest 
degree. They are most perfectly holjr and righteous ; and we 
must conceive of Him as influenced m the highest degree, by 
that which, above all others, is properly a moral inducement ; 
viz. the moral good which He sees in such and such things : 
and therefore He is, in the most proper sense, a moral Agent, 
the source of all moral ability and Aeency, the fountain and 
rule of all virtue and moral good ; though by reason of his 
being supreme over all, it is not possible He should be under 
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the influence of law or command, promises or threatenings, re 
wards or punishments, counsels or warnings. The essential 
qualities of a moral Agent are in God, in the greatest possible 

Eerfection ; such as understanding, to perceive the difference 
etween moral good and evil ; a capacity of discerning that 
moral worthiness and demerit, by which some things are 
praiseworthy, otherii deserving of blame and punishment ; 
and' also a capacity of choice, and choice guided by under* 
standing, and a power of acting according to his choice or 
pleasure, and being capable of doing those things which are 
in the highest ^epse praiseworthv. And herein does very 
much consist that image of God wnerein he made man, (which 
we read of Gen^ i. 26, 27, and chap, ix. 6.) by which God 
distinguished man from the beasts, viz, in those faculties and 
principles of nature, whereby He is capable of moral Agency. 
Herein very much consists the natural image of God ; where* 
las the spiritual and moral im^e, wherein man was made at 
first, consisted in that moral excellency with which ho wa?«r 
endowedf 
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PART II. 

WHEREIN IT IS CONSIDERED WHETHER THERE IS OR CAN BE 
ANY SUCH SORT OP FREEDOM OF WILL, AS THAT WHEREIN 
ARMINIANS PLACE THE ESSENCE OF THE LIBERTY OF ALL 
MORAL AGENTS ; AND WHETHER ANY SUCH THING EVER 
WAS OR CAN BE CONCEIVED OF. 



/ 



SECT. I. 

Shewing the mcmtfest Inconsistence of the Arminian Notion of 
Liberty of VvilU consisting in the WilVs self-determining 
Power, 

Having taken notice of those things which may be necessary 
to be observed, concerning the meaning of the principal 
terms and phrases made use of in controversies concerning 
human Liberty, and particularly observed what Liberty is 
according to the common language and general apprehension 
of mankind, and what it is as understood and maintained by 
Arminians ; I proceed to consider the Arminian notion of the 
r- Freedom of the Will^ and the supposed necessity of it in 
order to moral agency, or in order to any one^s being capable 
of virtue or vice, and properly the subject of command or 
counsel, praise or blame, promises or threatenings, rewards or 
punishments ; or whether that which has been described, as 
■ the thing meant by Liberty in common speech, be not suffi- 
; cient, and the only Liberty, which makes, or can make any 
: one a moral agent, and so properly the subject of these things. 
In this Part, I shall consider whether any such thing be pos- 
sible or conceivable, as that Freedom of Will which Arminians 
insist on ; and shall enquire, whether any such sort of Liberty 
. . be necessary to moral agency, &c. in the next Part. 

And first of all, I shall consider the notion of a self deter* 
mining Power in the will : wherein, according to the Armi- 
nianSy does most essentially consist the WilPs Freedom ; and 
shall particularly enquire, whether it be not^plajnljuabsurd, 
an,d a manifest inconsistence, lo Suppose that the will itself de- 
termines (dl the free acts of the will. 
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Here I shall not insist on the great impropriety of such 
ways of speaking, as the Will determining itself^ because - 
actions are to be ascribed to agents, and not properly to the 
powers of agents ; which improper way of speaking leads to 
many mistakes, and much confusion, as Mr. Locke observes. 
But I shall suppose that the Arminians^ when they speak of 
the Willis determining itself, do by the Will mean the soul 
willing, I shall take it for granted, that when they -speak of 
the Will, as the determiner, they mean the soul in the exer- 
cise of a power of willing^ or acting voluntarily. I shall suppose 
this to be their meaning, because nothing else can be meant, 
without the grossest and plainest absurdity. In all cases when 
we speak of the powers or principles of acting, or doing such 
things, we mean that the agents which have these Powers of 
acting, do them, in the exercise of those Powers. So when 
we say, valour fights courageously, we mean the man who is 
under the influence of valour fights courageously. When we 
say, love seeks the object loved, we mean, the person loving 
jieeks that object. When we say the understanding discero^ 
we mean the soul in the exercise of that faculty. So when it / 
is said, the will decides or determines, the meaning must/ > 
be, that the person in the exercise of a Power of willing and | 
choosmg, or the soul acting voluntarily, determines. 
-l^r 




*herefore, if the Will determines all its own fi*ee acts, 
the soul determines them in the exercise of a Power of willing 
and choosing ; or, which is the same thing, it determines them 
of choice ; it determines its own acts, by choosing its own acts. 

ri ftfae Will determines the Will, then choice orders and det er* 
r mnes the c hoice : and acts of choic e a re subj ect to t hej^gci- 
I sion^._aJiA3oltow^" ^ ot other actsjof chcnce. And 

•T'? j tHe^fore if the Will deteruiineff'TBilltlV ow.n fiee acts, then 
' every fre^^itct <i^f , n.kfti|r»n Ja^ ^l^f at mVnftd by a J&receding act <3f 
/ ctpice^ choosing that apjL "^Aiid if that preceding act oif the 
111 be also a free act, then by these principles, in this act too, 
the Will is self-determined : that is, this, in hke manner, is an 
act that the soul voluntarily chooses ; or, which is the same 
thing, it is an act determined still by a preceding act of the 
Will, choosing that. Which brings us directly to a contradic- 
tion : f or it supposes an act of the W ill preceding the first 
act in the whol^ iraln, directing arid determining the rest ; or 
a fi-ee act of the Will, before the first free f^cx of th^ Y[{U 
Or else we must come aX last to an act of the Will, determin- 
ing the consequent acts, wherein the Will is not self-deter- 
mined, and so is not a free act, in this notion of freedom : but 
if the first act in the train, determining and fixing the rest, be 
not free, none of them all can be free ; as is manifest at first 
view, but shall be demonstrated presently. 
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If the WilJ, which we find governs the members of the 
body, and determines their motions, does also govern itself^ 
and determines its own actions, it doubtless determines them 
the same way, even by antecedent volitions. 1* he Will deter- 
inines which way the hands and feet shall move, by an act of 
choice : and there is no other way of the WilPs determining^ 
directing or commanding any thing at alL Whatsoever the 
Will conmiands) it commands by an act of the Will. And if 
it has itself under its command, and determines itself in its 
own actions^ it doubtless does it the same way that it deter- 
mines other things which are under ltd command. So that if 
the freedom of the Will consists in this, that it has itself and 
its own actions under its command and direction, and its own 
volitions are determined by itself, it will follow, that every free 
volition arises from another antecedent volition, directing and 
commanding that : and if that directing volition be also free, 
in that also the Will is determined ; that is to say, that direct- 
ing volition is determined by another going before that ; and 
so on, till we come to the first volition in the whole series : and 
if that first volition be free^ and the Will self-determined in it, 
then that is determined by another volition preceding that« 
Which is a contradiction ; because by the supposition it can 
have none before it, to direct or determine it, being the first in 

rtbc train4 But if that first volition is not determined by any 
preceding act of the Will^ then that act is not determined by 
I the Will, and so is not free in the Arminian notion of fi-eedom, 
■ which consists in the WilPs self-determination. And if that 
I first act of the Will which determines and fixes the subse- 
quent actS) be not free^ none of the following acts, which are 
determined by it can be free. — If we suppose there are five 
acts in the train, the fifth and last determined by the fourth, 
and the fourth by the third, the third by the second, and the 
second by the first ; if the first is not determined by the Will, 
and so not free^ then none of them are truly determined by the 
Will : that is, that each of them are as they are, and not other- 
wisC) is not first owing to the Will, but to the determination 
of the first in the series, which is not dependent on the Will, 
and is that which the Will has no hand in determining. And 
this being that which decides what the irest shall be, and 
f determines their existence ; therefore the first determination 
\ of their existence is not from the Will. The case is just the 
same^ if instead of a chain of five acts of the Will we should 
suppose a succession of ten, or an hundred, or ten thousand. 
If the first act be not free, being determined by something 
out of the Will^ and this determines the next to be agreeable 
to itself, and that the next, and so on ; none of them are firee, 
but all originally depend on, and are determined by some cause 
out of 'the Will: and so all freedom in the case is excluded, 
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add no act of the Will can be free, according to this notion of^^f 
freedom. If we should suppose a long chain of ten thousand | 
links, so connected, that if the first link moves, it will move / 
the next, and that the next ; and so the whole chain must be 
determined to motion, and in the direction of its motion, by 
the motion of the first link ; and that is moved by somethin g 
else ; in this case, though all the links, but one, are moved by 
other parts of the same chain ; yet it appears that the motion 
of no one, nor the direction of its motion, is from any self- 
moving or self-determining Power in the chain, any more than 
if every link were immediately moved by something that did 
not belong to the chain. — If the will be not free in the first act, 
which causes the next, then neither is it free in the next, which 
is caused by that first act : for Ihongliindeed the will caused 
it»-yetj t_did not cause it freely ; because the preeeding act, 
by which it w;a8 caused,"Was^iwt_free. And again, if the will 
be not free ih^llieTeSondlLbt, so neither can it be in the third, 
which is caused by that ; because, in like manner, that third i 
was determined by an act of the will that was not free. And 
so we may go on to the next act, and from that to the next ; 
and how long soever the succession of acts is, it is all one ; if - 
the first on which the whole chain depends, and which deter- 
mines all the rest, be not a free act, the will is not free in 
causing or determining any one of those acts ; because the act 
by which it determines them all is not a free act ; and there<^ 
fore the will is no more free in determining them, than if it 
did not cause them at all. — Thus, this Arminian notion of 
Liberty of the Will, consisting in the Will's Self-determina^ 
tion^ is repugnant to itself, and shuts itself wholly out of the 
world. 



SECT. II. 

Severed supposed Ways of evading the foregoing Reasonings 

considered. 

If to evade the force of what has been observed, it should 
be said, that when the Arminians speak of the will determin- 
ing its own acts, they do not mean that the will determines 
them by any preceding act, or that one act of the will deter- 
mines another ; ^ut only^ that^ the faculty or power of will, or 
the soul in the use of that poweK cfeierinines its own volitions : 
and that itjJSBBTrWifnout any act going before the act deter- 
mined ; sucF "at r ■ e v asion would be fulr of tlfejiiQst gross 
absurdity. — -"l cSnfess', it is an evasion of my own inventing; 
and I do not know but I should wrong the Arminians^ in sup- 
posing that any of them would make use of it. But it being 
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as good a one as I can invent, I would observe upon it a few 
things. 

Firsts If the power of the will determines an act of voli- 
tion, or the soul in the use or exercise of that power ^ determines 
it, that is the same thing as for the soul to determine volition 
by an act of will. For an exercise of the power of will, and 
an act of that power, are the same thing. Therefore to say, 
that the power of will, or the soul in the use or exercise of 
that power, determines volition, without an act of will preced- 
ing the volition determined, is a contradiction. 

Secondly^ If a power of will determines the act of the 
will, then a power of choosing determities it. For, as was 
before observed, in every act of will, there is a choice, and a 
power of willing is a power of choosing. But if a power of 
choosing determines the act of volition, it determines it by 
choosing it. For it is most absurd to say, that a power of 
choosing determines one thing rather than another, without 
choosing any thing. But if a power of choosing determines 
volition by choosing it, then here is the act of volition 
determined by an antecedent choice, choosing that voli- 
tion. 

Thirdly^ To say, that the faculty, or the souj., determines 
its own volition, but not by any act, is a contradiction. Be- 
cause for the soul to direct^ decide^ or determine any thing, is 
to act ; and this is supposed : for the soul is here spoken of as 
being a cause in this affair, doing something ; or, which is the 
same thing, exerting itself in order to an effect, which effect 
is the determination of volition, or the particular kind and 
manner of an act of will. But certainly, this action is not the 
same with the effect, in order to the production of which it is 
exerted ; but must be something prior to it. 

The advocates for this notion of the freedom of the will, 
speak of a certain sovereignty in the will, whereby it has power 
to determine its own volitions. And therefore the determina- 
tion of volition must itself be an act of the will ; for other- 
wise it can be no exercise of that supposed power and sove- 
reignty. Again, if the will determines itself, then either the 
will is active in determining its volitions, or it is not. If active, 
then the determination is an act of the will ; and so there is 
one act of the will determining another. But if the will is not 
€ictive in the determination, then how does it exercise any li- 
berty in it ? These gentlemen Suppose that the thing wherein 
the will exercises liberty, is in its determining its own acts. 
But how can this be, if it be not active in determining ? Cer- 
tainly the will, or the soul cannot ejnercise any liberty in that 
wherein it doth not act^ or wherein it doth not exercise itself 
So that if either part of this dilemma be taken, this scheme of 
Jiberty, consisting in self-determining power, is overthrown. 
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If there be an act of the will in determining all its own free 
acts, then one free act of the will is determined by another ; 
and so we have the absurdity of every free act, even the very 
first, determined by a foregoing free act. But if there be no 
act or exercise of the will in determining its own acts, then no 
liberty is exercised in determining them. From whence it 
follows, that no liberty consists in the wilPs power to deter- 
mine its own acts : or, which is the same thing, that there is 
no such thing as liberty consisting in a self-determining power 
of the will. 

If it should be said. That although it be true, if the soul 
determines its own volitions, it must be active in so doing, and 
the determination itself must be an act ; yet there is no need 
of supposing this act to be prior to the volition determined ; 
but the will or soul determines the act of the will in willing ; 
it determines its own volition, in the very act of volition ; it 
directs and limits the act of the will, causing it to be so and 
not otherwise, tn exerting the act, without any preceding act 
to exert that. If any should say after this manner, they must 
mean one of these three things : Either, (i.) That the deter- 
mining act, though it be before the act determined in the or- 
der of nature, yet is not before it in order of time. Or, (2.) 
That the determining act is not before the act determined, 
either in the order of time or nature, nor is truly distinct from 
it ; but that the souPs determining the act of volition is the 
same thing with its exerting the act of volition : the mind^s ex- 
erting such a particular act, is its causing and determining the 
act Or, (3.) That volition hasi no cause, and is no effect ; but 
comes into ^existence, with such a particular determination, 
without any ground or reason of its existence and determina- 
tion. — I shall consider these distinctly. 

(1.) If all that is meant, be, that the determining act is 
not before the act determined in order of time, it will not help 
the case at all, though it should be allowed. If it be before 
the determined act in the order of nature, being the cause or 
ground of its existence, this as much proves it to be distinct 
from, and independent on it, as if it were before in the order 
of time. As the cause of the particular motion of a natural 
body in a certain direction, may have no distance as to time, 
yet cannot be the same with the motion effected by it, but 
must be as distinct from it, as any other cause, that is before 
its effect in the order of time : as the architect is distinct 
from the house which he builds, or the father distinct from 
the son which he begets. And if the act of the will deter- 
mining be distinct from the act determined, and before it in 
the order of nature, then we can go back from one to another, 
till we come to the first in the series, which has no act of the 
will before it in the order of nature, determining it ; and con- 
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sequently is an act not determined by the will, and so not a free 
act, in tnis notion of freedom. And this being the act which 
determines all the rest, none of them are free acts. As when 
there is a chain of many links, the first of which only is taken 
hold of and drawn by hand ; all the rest may follow and be 
moved at the same instant, without any distance of time ; but 
yet the motion of one link is before that of another in the or* 
der of nature ; the last is moved by the next, and that by the 
next, and so till we come to the first ; which not being moved 
by any other, but by something distinct from the whole chain, 
this as much proves that no part is moved by any self-moving 
power in the chain, as if the motion of one link followed that 
of another in the order of time. 

(2.) If any should say, that the determining act is not 
before the determined act, either in the order of time, or of 
nature, nor is distinct from it ; but that the exertion of the act 
is the determination of the act ; that for the soul to exert a 
particular volition, is for it to cause and determine that act of 
volition : I would on this observe, that the thing in question 
seems to be forgotten, or kept out of sight, in a darkness and 
unintelligibleness of speech ; unless such an objector would 
mean to contradict himself. — ^The very act of volition itself is 
doubtless a determination of mind ; i. e. it is the mind^s draw* 
ing up a conclusion, or coming to a choice between two or 
more things proposed to it. But determining among external 
objects of choice, is not the same with determining the act of 
choice itself, among various possible acts of choice.— ^The 
question is. What influences, directs, or determines the mind 
or will to come to such a conclusion or choice as it does ? Or 
what is the cause, ground or reason, why it concludes thus, 
P^'lihd not otherwise ? Now it must be answered, according to 
the Arminian notion of freedom, that the will influences, or- 
; ders and determines itself thus to act. And if it does, I say, 
it must be by some antecedent act. To say, it is caused, in- 
fluenced and determined by something, and yet not determin- 
ed by any thing antecedent, either in order of time or nature^ 

; is a contradiction. For that is what is meant by a thing^s be- 
ing prior in the order of nature, that it is some way the cause 

' or reason of the thing, with respect to which it is said to be 

\ prior. 

If the particular act or exertion of will, which comes into 
existence, be any thing properly determined at all, then it has 
some cause of existing, and of existing in such a particular 
determinate manner, and not another ; some cause, whose in* 
f'^'^fluence decides the matter : which cause is distinct from the 
efiect, and prior to it. But to say, that the will or mind orderir, 
influences and determines itself to exert an act by the very ex- 
ertion itself, is to make the exertioo both cause a^d effect ; 
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or the exerting such an act, to be a cause of the exertion of 
such an act. For the t]uestion is, What is the cause and rea- 
son of the souPs exerting such an act ? To which the answer 
is, The soul exerts such an act, and that is the cause of it. 
And so, by this, the exertion must be distinct from, and in the 
order of nature prior to itself. 

(3.) If the meaning be, that the soul^s exertion of such a 
particular act of will, is a thing that comes to pass of itself 
without any cause ; and that there is absolutely no reason of 
the soul being determined to exert such a volition, and make 
fiuch a choice, rather than another ; I say, if this be the mean- 
ing of Arminians^ when they contend so earnestly for the 
will determining its own acts, and for liberty of will consist- 
ing in self-determining power ; they do nothing but confound 
themselves and others with words without a meaning. In the 
question. What determines the will ? and in their answer, that 
the will determines itself and in all the dispute, it seems to be 
taken for granted, that something determines the will ; and 
the controversy on this head is not, whether its determination 
has any cause or foundation at all ; but where the foundation 
of it is, whether in the will itself, or somewhere else. But if 
the thing intended be what is above-mentioned, then nothing 
at all determines the will ; volition having absolutely no cause 
or foundation of its existence, either vnthin, or without.—* 
There is a great noise made about self-determining power, as 
the source of all free acts of the will : but when the matter 
comes to be explained, the meaning is, that no power at all is 
the source of these acts, neither self-determining power, nor 
any other, but they arise from nothing ; no cause, no power, 
no influence, being at all concerned in the matter. 

However, this very thing, even that the free acts of the 
will are events which come to pass without a cause, is certainly 
impUed in the Arminian notion of liberty of will ; though it be 
very inconsistent with many other things in their scheme, and 
repugnant to some things implied in their notion of liberty. 
Their opinion implies, that the particular determination of vo- 
lition is without an^' cause ; because they hold the free acts of 
the will to be contingent events ; and contingence is essential 
to freedom in their notion of it. But certainly, those things 
which have a prior ground and reason of their particular exis- 
tence, a cause which antecedently determines them to be, and 
determines them to be just as they are, do not happen contin- 
gently. If something foregoing, by a casual influence and 
connection, determines and fixes precisely their coming to 
pass, and the manner of it, then it does not remain a contin- 
gent thing whether they shall come to pjass or no. 

And because it is a question in ma^iy respects very im- 
portant in this controversy, Whether the fi^ee acts of the will 

7 
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are events which come to pass without a cause? I shall be 
particular in examining this point in the two following 
sections. 

SECT. IIL 

Whether any Event whatsoever, and Volition in particular ^ can 
come to pass without a Cause of its existence. 

Before I enter on any argument on this subject, I would 
explain how I would be understood, when I use the word 
Cause in this discourse ; since, for want of a better word, I 
shall have occasion to use it in a sense which is more exten- 
sive, than that in which it is sometimes used. The word is 
6ften used in so restrained a sense as to signify only that 
which has a positive efficiency or influence to produce a thing, 
or bring it to pass. But there are many things which have no 
such positive productive influence : which yet are Causes in 
this respect, that they have truly the nature of a reason why 
some things are, rather than others ; or why they are thus, 
rather than otherwise. Thus the absence of the sun in the 
night, is not the Cause of the fall of dew at that time, in the 
same manner as its beams are the Cause of the ascent of 
vapours in the day-time ; and its withdrawment in the winter, 
is not in the same manner the Cause of the freezing of the 
waters, as its approach in the spring is the cause of their 
thawing. But yet the withdrawment or absence of the sun 
is an antecedent, with which these efiects in the night and 
winter are connected, and on which they depend ; and is one 
thing that belongs to the ground and reason why they come 
to pass at that time, rather than at other times ; though the 
absence of the sun is nothing positive, nor has any positive 
influence. 

It may be further observed, that when I speak of connec- 
tion of Causes and Effects, I have respect to moral Causes, as 
well as those which are called natural in distinction from them. 
Moral Causes may be Causes inr as proper a sense, as any 
Causes whatsoever ; may have as real an influence, and may 
as truly be the ground and reason of an Event^s coming to 
pass. 

Therefore I sometimes use the word Cause, in this en- 
quiry, to signify any antecedent, either natural or moral, posi- 
tive or negative, on which an Event, either a thing, or the 
manner and circumstance of a thing, so depends, that it is the 
ground and reason, either in whole, or in part, why it is, rather 
than not ; or why it is as it is, rather thaq otherwise : or, in 
other words, any antecedent with which a consequent Event is 
so connected, that it truly belongs to the reason why the propo- 
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sition which affirms that Event, is true ; whether it has any posi- 
tive influence, or not. And agreeably to this, I sometimes use 
the word effect for the consequence of another thing, which 
is perhaps rather an occasion than a Cause, most properly 
speaking. 

I am the more careful thus to explain my meaning, that I 
may cut off occasion, from any that might seek occasion to 
cavil and object against some things which I may say concern- 
ing the dependence of all things which come to pass, on sgme 
Cause, and their connection with their Cause. 

Havingr thus explained what I mean by Cause^ I assert 
that nothing ever comes* to pass without a Cause. What is 
self-existent must be from eternity, and must be unchangeable : 
but as to all things that begin to be^ they are not self existent, 
and therefore must have some foundation of their existence 
without themselves. That whatsoever begins to be, which 
before was not, must have a Cause why it then begins to exist, 
seems to be the first dictate of the common and natural 
sense which God hath implanted in the minds of all mankind, 
and the main foundation of all our reasonings about the ex- 
istence of things, past, present, or to come. 

And this dictate of common sense equally respects sub- 
stances and modes, or things, and the manner and circum- 
stances of things. Thus, if we see a body which has hitherto 
been at rest, start out of a state of rest, and begin to move, 
we do as naturally and necessarily suppose there is some Cause, 
or reason of this new mode of existence, as of the existence of 
a body itself which had hitherto not existed. And so if a body, 
which had hitherto moved in a certain direction, should sud- 
denly change the direction of its motion ; or if it should put 
off its old figure, and take a new one ; or change its colour : 
the beginning of these new modes is a new Event, and the 
human mind necessarily supposes that there is some Cause or 
reason of them. 

If this grand principle of common sense be taken away, all 
arguing from Effects to Causes ceaseth, and so all knowledge 
of any existence, besides what we have by the most direct 
and immediate intuition, particularly all our proof of the he* 
ing of God ceases : we argue His being from our own being, 
and the being of other things, which we are sensible once were 
not, but have begun to be ; and from the being of the world, 
with all its constituent parts, and the manner of their exist- 
ence ; all which we see plainly are not necessary in their own 
nature, and so not self-existent, and therefore must have a 
Cause. But if things, not in themselves necessary, may begin* 
to be without a Cause, all this arguing is vain. 

Indeed, I will not affirm, that there is in the nature of 
things no foundation for the knowledge of the Being of God; 
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without any evidence of it from his works. I do suppose 
there is a great absurdity in denying Being in general, and 
imagining an eternal, absolute, universal nothing : and there- 
fore that there would be, in the nature of things, a foundation 
of intuitive evidence, that there must be an eternal, infinite, 
most perfect Being ; if we had strength and comprehension of 
mind sufficient, to have a clear idea of general and universal 
Being. But then we should not properly come to the know- 
ledge of the Being of God by arguing ; our evidence would 
be intuitive : we should see it, as we see other things that are 
necessary in themselves, the contraries of which are in their 
own nature absurd and contradictory ; as we see that twice two 
is four ; and as we see that a circle has no angles. If we had 
as clear an idea of universal, infinite entity, as we have of 
these other things, I suppose we should most intuitively see 
the absurdity of supposing such Being not to be ; should im- 
mediately see there is no room for the question, whether it is 
possible that Being, in the most general, abstracted notion of 
it, should not be. But we have not that strength and exieiA. 
of mind, to know this certainly in this intuitive, independent 
manner : but the way that mankind come to the knowledge of 
the Being of God, is that which the apostle speaks of, Rom. i. 
20. The invisible things of him^from the creation of the worlds 
are clearly seen ; being understood by the things that are made; 
even his eternal power and Godhead, We frst ascend, and 
prove a posteriori, or from effects, that there must be an eter- 
nal Cause ; and then secondly, prove by argumentation, not 
intuition, that this Being must be necessarily existent ; and 
then thirdly, from the proved necessity of his existence, we 
may descend, and prove many of his perfections a priori.^ 
But if once this grand principle of common sense be 

* To the inquirer after truth it may here be recommended, as a matter of some 
coMsequence, to keep in mind the precise difference between an argument aprwri 
and one a j^osteriorif a distinction of considerable use, as well as oi long standing 
among divmes, metaphysicians, and logical writers. An argument from either of 
these, when legitimately applied, may amount to a demonstration, when used, for 
instance, relatively to the being and perfections of God : but the one should be 
confined to the existence of Deity, while the other is applicable to his perfecHons. 
By the argument a posteriori we rise frmn the efl^t to the cause, from the stream 
to the fountain, from what is posterior to what is prior ; in other words, from what 
is contingent to what is absolute, from number to unity ; that is, from the mani- 
festation of God to his existence. By the argument a priori we descend/rom the 
cause to the eflect, from the fountain to the stream, from what is prior to what 
is posterior ; that is, from the necessary existence of God we safely infer certain . 
properties and perfections- To attempt a demonstration of the existence of a first 
cause, or the Being of God a priori, would be most absurd ; for it would be an at- 
tempt to prove a prior ground or cause of eidstence of a. first cause ; or, that there 
is some cause before the very first. The argument a priori, therefore, is not opjntt- 
cable to prove the divine existence. For this end, the argument a posteriori alone 
is legitimate ; and its conclusiveness rests on this axiom, ^at '* Uiere can be no 
^eci voilhoui a cause.^^ — The absurdity of denying this, axiom is abundantly desr 
monstnrted bv our author. W. 
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given up, that what is not necessary in itself^ must have a Cause ; 
and we begin to maintain, that things which heretofore have 
not been, may come into existence, and begin to be of them- 
selves, without any cause ; all our means of ascending in our 
arguing from the creature to the Creator, and all our evidence 
of the Being of God, is cut off at one blow. In this case, we 
cannot prove that there is a God, either from the Being of the 
world, and the creatures in it, or from the manner of their be- 
ing, their order, beauty and use. For if things may come in- 
to existence without any Cause at all, then they doubtless 
may without any Cause answerable to the effect. Our minds 
do alike naturally suppose and determine both these things ; 
namely, that what begins to be has a Cause, and also that it 
has a cause proportionable to the effect. The same principle 
which leads us to determine, that there cannot be any thing 
coming to pass without a Cause, leads us to determine that 
there cannot be more in the effect than in the cause. 

Yea, if once it should be allowed, that things may come 
to pass without a Cause, we should not only have no proof of 
the Being of God, but we should be without evidence of the 
existence of any thing whatsoever, but our own immediately 
present ideas and consciousness. For we have no way to prove 
any thing else, but by arguing from effects to Causes : from 
the ideas now immediately in view, we argue other things 
not immediately in view ; from sensations now excited in us, 
we infer the existence of things without us, as the Causes of 
these sensations ; and from the existence of these things, we 
argue other things, on which they depend, as effects on 
Causes. We infer the past existence of ourselves, or any 
thing else, by memory ; only as we argue, that the ideas, 
which are now in our minds, are the consequences of past 
ideas and sensations. We immediately perceive nothing else 
but the ideas which are this moment extant in our minds. 
We perceive or know other things only by means of these, as 
necessarily connected with others, and dependent on them. 
But if things may be without Causes, all this necessary con- 
nection and dependence is dissolved, and so all means of our 
knowledge is gone. If there be no absurdity or difficulty in 
supposing one thing to start out of non-existence into being, 
of itself without a Cause ; then there is no absurdity or diffi- 
culty in supposing the same of millions of millions. For no- 
thing, or no difficulty multiplied, still is nothing, or no difficul- 
ty : nothing multiphed by nothing, does not increase the sum. 

And indeed, according to the hypothesis I am opposing, 
of the acts of the will coming to pass without a Cause, it 19 
the cause in fact, that millions of millions of Events are con- 
tinually coming into existence contingently^ without any Cause 
or reason why they do so, all over the world, every day and 
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hour, through all ages. So it is in a constant succession, in 
every moral agent. This contingency, this efficient nothing, 
this effectual No Cause, is always ready at hand, to produce 
this sort of effects, as long as the agent exists, and as often as 
he has occasion. 

If it were so, that things only of one kind, viz, acts of the 
will, seemed to come to pass of themselves ; and it were an 
event that was continual, and that happened in a course, 
wherever were found subjects capable of such evfjnts ; this 
very thing would demonstrate that there was some Cause of 
them, which made such a difference between this Event and 
others, and that they did not really happen contingently. For 
contingence is blind, and does not pick and choose a particular 
sort of Events. Nothing has no choice. This No-Cause, 
which causes no existence, cannot cause the existence which 
comes to pass, to be of one particular sort only, distinguished 
from all others. Thus, that only one sort of matter drops out 
of the heavens, even water, and that this comes so often, so 
constantly and plentifully, all over the world, in all ages, 
shows that there is some Cause or Reason of the falling of 
water out of the heavens ; and that something besides mere 
contingence has a hand in the matter. 

If we should suppose Non-entity to be about to bring 
forth; and things were coming into existence, without any 
Cause or Antecedent, on which the existence, or kind, or 
manner of existence depends ; or which could at all determine 
whether the things should be stones, or stars, or beasts, or 
angels, or human bodies, or souls, or only some new motion 
or figure in natural bodies, or some new sensations in animals, 
or new ideas in the human understanding, or new volitions in 
the will ; or any thing else of all the infinite number of pos- 
sibles ; then certainly it would not be expected, although many 
millions of millions of things were coming into existence in 
this manner, all over the face of the earth, that they should 
all be only of one particular kind, and that it should be thus 
in all ages, and that this sort of existences should never fail to 
come to pass where there is room for them, or a subject 
capable of them, and that constantly, whenever there is occa- 
sion. 

If any should imagine, there is something in the sort of 
Event that renders it possible for it to come into existence 
without a cause, and should say, that the free acts of the will 
are existences of an exceeding different nature from other 
things : by reason of which they may come into existence 
without any previous ground or reason of it, though other 
things cannot : if they make this objection in good earnest, it 
would be an evidence of their strangely forgetting themselves ; 
for they would be giving an account of some ground of the ex- 
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istence of a thing, when at the same time they would maintain 
there is no ground of its existence. Therefore I would 
observe, that the particular nature of existence, be it never so 
diverse from others, can lay no foundation for that tiling 
coming into existence without a cause : because to suppose 
this, would be to suppose the particular nature of existence to 
be a thing prior to the existence, and so a thing which makes 
way for existence, without a cause or reason of existence. 
But that which in any respect makes way for a thing coming 
into being, or for any manner or circumstance of its first 
existence, must be prior to the existence. The distinguished 
nature of the effect, whic h is something belonging to the 
effect, cannot have influenceoackward, to act before it is. 
The peculiar nature of that thing called voUtion, can do 
nothing, can have no influence, while it is not. And after- 
wards it is too late for its influence : for then the thing has 
made sure of existence already, without its help. 

So that it is indeed as repugnant to reason, to suppose that 
an act of the will should come into existence without a cause, 
as to suppose the human soul, or an- angel, or the globe of the 
earth, or the whole universe, should come mto existence with- 
out a cause. And if once we allow, that such a sort of effect 
as a Volition may come to pass without a Cause, how do we 
know but that many other sorts of effects may do so too ? It 
is not the particular kind of effect that makes the absurdity of 
supposing it has being without a Cause, but something which 
is common to all things that ever begin to be, viz. That they 
are not self-existent, or necessary in the nature of things. 



SECT. IV. 

Whether Volition can arise without a Cause through the 
Actimty of the Nature of the SouL 

The author of the Essay on the Freedom of the Will in 
God and the Creatures^ in answer to that objection against his 
doctrine of a self-determining power in the will, (p. 68 — G9.) 
That nothing is^ or comes topass^ without a sufficient reason why 
it is^ and why it is in this manner rather than another, allows 
that it is thus in corporeal things, which are properly and phi' 
losoj^hically speaking, passive being ; but denies it is thus in 
spirits, which are beings of an active nature, who have the 
spring of action within themselves, andean determine themselves. 
By which it is plainly supposed, that such an event as an act 
of the will, may come to pass in a spirit, without a suflicient 
reason why it comes to pass, or why it is after this manner. 
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rather than another. But certainly this author, in this matter, 
must be very unwary and inadvertent. For, 

l. The objection or difficulty proposed by him seems to 
be forgotten in his answer or solution. The very difficulty, as 
he himself proposes it, is this : How an event can come to pass 
without a sufficient reason why it is, or why it is in this manner, 
rather than another ? Instead of solving this difficulty, with* 
regard to Volition, as he proposes, he forgets himself, and an- 
swers another question quite diverse, viz. What is a sufficient 
reason why it is, and why it is in this manner rather than 
another ? And he assigns the active being^s own determination 
as the Cause, and a Cause suffi^^^t for the effect ; and leaves 
all the difficulty unresolved, even. How the souPs own deter- 
minaticm, which he speaks of, came to exist, and to be what it 
was, without a Cause ? The activity of the soul may enable it 
to be the Cause of effects ; but it does not at all enable it to be 
the subject of effects which have no Cause; which is the thing 
this author supposes concerning acts of the will. Activity of 
nature will no more enable a being to produce effects, and 
determine the manner of their existence, within itself, without 
a Cause, than out of itself, in some other being. But if an ac- 
tive being should, through its activity, produce and determine 
an effect in some external object, how absurd would it be to 
say, that the effect was produced without a Cause ! 

2. The question is not so much. How a spirit endowed 
with activity comes to act^ as why it exerts such an act, and 
not another ; or why it acts with such a particular determina- 
tion ? If activity of nature be the Cause why a spirit (the soul 
of man, for instance) acts, and does not lie still ; yet that alone 
is not the Cause why its action is thus and thus Hmited, direct- 
ed and determined. Active nature is a general tlung ; it is an 
ability or tendency of nature to action, generally taken ; which 
may be a Cause why the soul acts as occasion or reason is 
given ; but this alone cannot be a sufficient Cause why the 
soul exerts such a particular act, at such a time, rather than 
others. In order to this, there must be something besides a 
general tendency to action ; there must also be a particular 
tendency to that individual action. — If it should be asked, why 
the soul of man uses its activity in such a manner as it does ; 
and it should be answered, that the soul uses its activity thus, 
rather than otherwise, because it has activity ; would such an 
answer satisfy a rational man ? Would it not rather be looked 
upon as a very impertinent one ? 

3. An active being can bring no effects to pass by his ac- 
tivity, but what are consequent upon his acting : he produces 
nothing by his activity, any other wajr than by the exercise of 
his activity, and so nothing but the fruits of its exercise : he 
brings nothing to pass by a dormant activity. But the exer- 
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cise of his activity is action ; and so his action, of exercise of 
his activity, must be prior to the effects of his activity. If an 
active being produces an effect in another beiQg, about which 
his activity is conversant, the effect being the fruit of his ac- 
tivity, his activity must be first exercised or exerted, and the 
effect of it must follow. So it must be, with equal reason, if 
the active being is his own object, and his activity is conversant 
about himself, to produce and determine some effect in him- 
self; still the exercise of his activity must go before the effect, 
which he brings to pass and determines by it. And therefore 
his actwity cannot be the Cause of the determination of the 
first action, or exercise of activity itself, whence the effects of 
activity arise; for that would imply a contradiction ; it would 
be to say, the first exercise of activity is before the first exer- 
cise of activity, and is the Cause of it. 

4« That the soul, though an active substance^ cannot 
diversify its own acts, but by first acting; or be a determining 
Cause of different acts, or any different effects, sometimes of 
one kind, and sometimes of another, any other way than in 
consequence of its own diverse, acts, is manifest 1i>y this ; that 
if so, then the same Cause, the same casual Inffuence, without 
variation in any respect^ would produce different effects at dif- 
ferent times. For the same substance oi the soul before it 
acts, and the same active nature of the soul before it is exert- 
ed, i. e.- before in the order of nature, would be the Cause of 
different effects, viz. Different Volitions at different times. 
But the substance of the soul before it acts, and its active na- 
ture before it is exerted, are the same without variation. For 
it is some act that makes the first variation in the Cause, as to 
any causal exertion, force or influence. But if it be so, that 
the soul has no different causality, or diverse causal influence, 
in producing these diverse effects ; then it is evident, that the 
soul has no influence in the diversity of the effect ; and that 
the difference of the effect cannot be owing to any thing in the 
soul ; or which is the same thing, the soul does not determine 
the diversity of the effect ; which is contrary to the supposi- 
tion. It is true, the substance of the soul before it acts, and 
before there is any difference in that respect, may be in a 
different state and circumstances : but those whom I oppose, 
will not allow the different circumstances of the soul to oe the 
determining Causes of the acts of the will ; as being contrary 
to their notion of self-determination. 

5. Let us suppose, as these divines do, that there are no 
acts of the soul, strictly speaking, but free volitions ; then it 
will follow, that the soul is an active being in nothing further 
than it is a voluntary or elective being ; and whenever it pro- 
duces effects actively, it produces effects voluntarily and elec- 
tively. But to produce effects thus, is the same thing as tP 
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produce eflects in consequence of^ and according to its . owif 
choice. And if so, then surely the soul does not by its ac- 
tivity produce all its own acts of will or choice themselves ;. 
for this, by the supposition, is to produce all its free acts of 
choice voluntarily and electively, or in consequence of its own 
free acts of choice, which brings the matter directly to the 
forementioned contradiction, of a free act of choice before the 
first free act of choice. — According to these gentlemen^s owr> 
notion of action, if there arises in the mind a Volition without 
a free act of the will to produce it, the mind is not the volun- 
tary Cause of that Volition ; because it does not arise from^ 
nor is regulated by choice or design. And therefore it can- 
not be, that the mind should be the active, voluntary, deter- 
mining Cause of the first and leading Volition that relates to 
the a&ir. — ^The mind being a designing Cause, only enables 
it to produce effects in consequence of its design ; it will not 
enable it to be the designing Cause of all its own designs. 
The mind being an elective Cause, will enable it to produce 
effects only in consequence of its elections^ and according to 
them ; but cannot enable it to be the elective Cause of all it» 
own elections ; because that supposes an election before the 
first election. So the mind being an active Cause enables itr 
to produce effects in consequence of its own acts^ but cannot 
enable it to be the determining Cause of all its own acts ; for 
that is, in the same manner, a contradiction ; as it supposes a 
determining act conversant about the first act, and prior to it, 
having a causal influence on its existence, and manner of 
existence. 

I can conceive of nothing else that can be meant by the 
soul having power to cause and determine its own Volitions, 
as a being to whom God has given a power of action, but 
this; that God has given power to the soul, sometimes at 
least, to excite Volitions at its pleasure, or according as it 
chooses. And this certainly supposes, in all such cases, a 
choice preceding all Volitions which are thus caused, even 
the first of them. Which runs into the forementioned great 
absurdity. 

Therefore the activity of the nature of the soul affords no 
relief from the difficulties with which the notion of a self-de- 
termining power in the will is attended, nor will it help in the 
lea«t. its absurdities nnd inconsistencies. 
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SECT. V. 

Shewing^ thai if the things asserted in these Evasions should he 
supposed to be true^ they are altogether impertinent^ cmd 
cannot help the cause of Arminian Liberty ; and how^ this 
being the state of the case^ Arminian Writers are obliged 
to talk inconsistently. 

What was last observed in the preceding secUon, may 
shew — ^not only that the active nature of the soul cannot be a 
reason why an act of the will is, or why it is in this manner 
rather than another, but also — that if it could be proved, that 
volitions are contingent events, their being and manner of 
being not fixed or determined by anv cause, or any tiling ante- 
cedent ; it would not at all serve the purpose of ArminianSy 
to establish their notion of freedom, as consisting in the wiirs 
determination of itself^ which supposes every free act of the 
will to be determined by some act of the will going before ; 
inasmuch as for the will to determine a thing, is the same^as 
for the soul to determine a thing by willing ; and there is no 
way that the will can determine an act of the will, than by 
willing that act of the will, or, which is the same thing, 
choosing it So that here must be two acts of the will in the 
case, one going before another, one conversant about the 
other, and the latter the object of the former, and chosen by 
the former, if the will does not cause and determine the act 
by choice, it does not cause or determine it at all ; for that 
which is not determined by choice, is not determined volun- 
tarily or willingly : and to say, that the will determines some* 
thing which the soul does not determine willingly, is as much 
as to say, that something is done by the will, which the soul 
doth not with its will. 

So that if Arminian liberty of will, consisting; in the will 
determining its own acts, be maintained, the old absurdity and 
contradiction must be maintained, that every free act of will 
is caused and determined by a foregoing free act of will. — 
Which doth not consist with the free acts arising without any 
cause, and being so contingent, as not to be fixed by any 
thing foregoing. So that this evasion must be given up, as 
not at all relieving this sort of liberty, but directly destroying^ 
it. 

And if it should be supposed, that the soul determines its 
own acts of will some other way, than by a foregoing act of 
will ; still it will not help t)ieir cause. If it determines them 
by an act of the understanding, or some other power, then the 
ivill does not determine itsflf; -find so the se]f¥d.etermming 
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power of the will is given up. And what liberty is there ex- 
ercisedf according to their own opinion of liberty, by the soul 
being determined by something besides its own choice ? The 
acts of the will, it is true, may be directed, and effectually de- 
termined and fixed ; but it is not done by the souPs own will 
and pleasure : there is no exercise at all of choice or will 
in producing the effect : and if will and choice are not exer- 
cised in it, how is the liberty of the will exercised in it ? 

So that let Arminians turn which way they please with 
their notion of liberty, consisting in the will determining its 
own acts, their notion destroys itself. If they hold every free 
act of will to be determined by the souPs own free choice, or 
foregoing free act of will ; foregoing^ either in the order of 
time, or nature ; it implies that gross contradiction, that the 
first free act belonging to ihe affair, is determined by a free 
act which is before it. Or if they say, that the free acts of the 
will are determined by some other act of the soul, and not an 
^ act of will or choice ; this also destroys their notion of liberty 
consisting in the acts of the will being determined by the will 
itself^ or if they hold that the acts of the will are determined 
by nothing at all that is prior to them, but that they are con- 
tingent in that sense, that they are determined and fixed by no 
cause at all ; this also destroys their notion of liberty, consist- 
ing in the will determining its own acts. 

This being the true state of the Arminian notion of 
liberty, the writers who defend it are forced into gross incon- 
sistencies, in what they say upon this subject To instance in 
Dr. Whitby ; he, in his discourse on the freedom of the will,* 
opposes the opinion of the CaZmm>t«, who placeman's liberty 
o7il9/ in a 'power of doing what he will^ as that wherein they 
plainly agree with Mr. Hobbes. And yet he himself mentions 
the very same notion of liberty, as the dictate of the sense cmd 
common reason of mankind^ and a rule laid down by the light 
of nature : viz. that liberty is a power of cutting from ourselves^ 
or DOING WHAT WE wiLL.t This is indeed, as he says, a 
thing agreeable to the sense and common reason of mankind ; 
and therefore it is not so much to be wondered at, that he 
unawares acknowledges it against himself: for if liberty does 
not consist in this, what else can be devised that it should con- 
sist in ? If it be said, as Dr. Whitby elsewhere insists, that it 
does not only consist in liberty of doing what we wilU but also 
a liberty of willing without necessity ; still the question re- 
turns, what does that liberty of willing without necessity 
consist in, but in a power of willing as we please^ without be- 
ing impeded by a contrary necessity ? or in other words, a libera 

■^ In his Book on the five Points, Second Edit. p. 350, 351, 359, 

+ Ibid. p. 325, 32f?, 
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ty for the soul in its willing to act according to its own choice ? 
Yea, this very thing the same author seems to allow, and sup- 
pose again and again, in the use he makes of sayings of 
the Fathers, whom he quotes as his vouchers* Thus he cites 
the words of Origen, which he produces as a testimony on his 
side ; ^ ^^ The soul acts by her own choice, and it is free for 
her to incline to whatever part she will/' And those words 
of Justin Martyr ;t " The doctrine of the Christians is 
this, that nothing is done or suffered according to fate^ but 
that every man doth good or evil according to his own 
FREE choice." And from Eusebius, these words ; J "If fate 
be established, philosophy and piety are overthrown. — All 
these things depending upon the necessity introduced hy the 
stars^ and not upon meditation and exercise proceeding frox 
OUR own free choice.^' And again, the words of Macca- 
Rius ; II " God to preserve the liberty of man's will, suffered 
their bodies to die, that it might be in their choice to turn 
to good or evil." — ^^' They who are acted by the Holy Spirit, are 
not held under any necessity, but have liberty to turn them- 
selves, and DO what they will in this life.'*'* 

Thus, the doctor in effect comes into that very notion of 
liberty, which the Calvinists have ; which he at the same time 
condemns, as agreeing with the opinion of Mr. Hobbes, namely, 
" The soul acting by its own choice^ men doing good or evil accord' 
ing to their own free choice^ their being in that exercise which 
proceeds from their own free choice^ having it in their choice to 
turn to good or evil^ and doing what they wilV* So that if men 
exercise this liberty in the acts of the will themselves, it must 
be in exerting acts of will according to their own free choice ; 
or, exerting acts of will that proceed from their choice. And 
if it be so, then let every one judge whether this does not 
suppose a free choice going before the free act of will, or 
whether an act of choice does not go before that act of the will 
which proceeds from it. And if it be thus with all free acts 
of the will, then let every one judge, whether it will not fol- 
low that there is a free choice going before the first free act 
of the will exerted in the case I And finally, let every one 
judge whether in the scheme of these writers there be any 
possibility of avoiding these absurdities. 

If liberty consists, as Dr. WniTBYhimself says, inaman^s 
doing what he will ; and a man exercises this liberty, not only 
in external actions, but in the cuits of the will themselves ; 
then so far as liberty is exercised in the latter, it consists in '^ 
willing wJtat he wills : and if any say so, one of these two 
things must be meant, either, 1. That a man has power to will, 

* IbM. p. 342. t Ibid. p. 360. t n)id. 363. 
II In his Book on the five Points, Second Edit. p. 369, 370, 
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as he does will ; because what he wills, he wills ; and therefore 
power to will what he has power to will. If this be their 
meaning, then all this mighty controversy about freedom of 
the will and self-determining power, comes wholly to nothing; 
all that is contended for being no more than this, that the mind 
of man does what it does, and is the subject of what it is the 
subject, or that what is, is ; wherein none has any controversy 
with them. Or, 2. The meaning must be, that a man has 
power to will as he chooses to will : that is, he has power by 
one act of choice, to choose another ; by an antecedent act of 
will to choose a consequent act ; and therein to execute his 
own choice. And if this be their meaning, it is nothing but 
shuffling with those they dispute with, and baffling their own 
reason. For still the question returns, wherein Ues man^s 
liberty in that antecedent act of will which chose the conse- 
quent act. The answer according to the same principles must 
be, that his liberty in this also lies in his willing as he would, 
or as he chose, or agreeable to another act of choice preceding 
that. And so the question returns in infinitum^ and the like 
answer must be made in infinitum : in order to support their 
opinion, there must be no beginning, but free acts of wil] must 
have been chosen by foregoing free acts of will in the soul oj[ 
every man, without beginning. 



SECT. VI. 

Concerning the Will determining in Things which are perfectly 
indifferent^ in the View of the Mind. 

A great argument for self-determining power, is the sup- 
posed experience we universally have of an ability to deter- 
mine our Wills, in cases wherein no prevailing motive is 
presented : the Will, as is supposed, has its choice to make 
between two or more things, that are perfectly equal in the 
view of the mind ; and the Will is apparently altogether in- 
different ; and yet we find no difficulty in coming to a choice ; 
the Will can instantly determine itself to one, by a sovereign 
power which it has over itself, without being moved by any 
preponderating inducement. 

Thus the fore-mentioned author of an Essay on the Free^ 
dom of the Will, 4^. (p. 25, 26, 27.) supposes, " That there 
are many instances, wherein the Will is determined neither by 
present uneasiness, nor by the greatest apparent good, nor by 
the last dictate of the understanding, nor by any thing else, 
but merely by itself, as a sovereign self-determining power of 
the soul ; and that the soul does not will this or that action, in 
some cases, by any other influence but because it will. Thus 
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says he, I can turn my face to the South, or the North ; I can 
point with my finger upward or downward. — ^And thus, in 
some cases, the Will determines itself in a very sovereign 
manner, because it will, without a reason borrowed from the 
understanding : and hereby it discovers its own perfect power 
of choice, rising from withm itself, and free from all influence 
or restraint of any kind." And (p. 66, 70, 73, 74^) this author 
very expressly supposes the Will in many cases to be deter- 
mined by no motive at cdl^ and acts altogether without motive^ 
or ground of preference, — Here I would observe, 

1. The very supposition which is here made, directly 
contradicts and overthrows itself. For the thing supposed, 
wherein this grand argument consists, is, that among several 
things the Will actually chooses one before another, at the 
same time that it is perfectly indifferent ; which is the very 
same thing as to say, the mind has a preference, at the same 
time that it has no preference. What is meant cannot be, that 
the mind is indifierent before it comes to have a choice, or until 
it has a preference ; for certainly this author did not imagine 
he had a controversy with any person in supposing this. Be- 

^r sides, it appears in fact, that the thing which he supposes, is — 
not that the Will chooses one thing before another, concerning 
which it is indifferent before it chooses, but that the will is in* 
difiierent tvhen it chooses ; and that it being otherwise than 
indifierent is not until afterwards, in consequence of its choice; 
that the chosen thing appearing preferable, and more agrec- 

-^ able than another, arises from its choice already made. His 
words are (p. 30.) " Where the objects which are proposed, 
appear equally fit or good, the Will is left without a guide or 
director ; and therefore must take its own choice, by its own 
determination; it being properly a self-determining power. 
And in such cases the will does as it were make a good to 
itself by its own choice, i. e. creates its own pleasure or delight 
in this self-chosen good. Even as a man by seizing upon a 
spot of unoccupied land, in an uninhabited country, makes it 
his own possession and property, and as such rejoices in it. 
Where things were indifferent before, the will finds nothing 
to make them more agreeable, considered merely in them- 
selves, but the pleasure it feels arising from its own choice, 
and its perseverance therein. We love many things which we 
have chosen, and purely because we chose them^ 

This is as much as to say, that we first begin to prefer 
many things, purely because we have preferred and chosen 
them before. — These things must needs be spoken inconside- 
rately by this author. Choice or preference cannot be before 
itself in the same instance, cither in the order of time or 
nature : It cannot be the foundation of itself, or the conse- 
quence of itself. The very act of choosing one X\\mg rather 
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than another^ is preferring that thing, aiid that is setting a 
higher value on that thing. But that the mind sets a higher 
value on one thing than another, is not, in the first place, the 
fruit of its setting a higher value on that thing. 

This author says, (p. 36.) " The will may be perfectly 
indifferent, and yet the will may determine itself to choose one 
or the other.'' And agam, in the same page, " I am entirely 
indifferent to either ; and yet my Will may determine itself 
to choose.'' And again, ^^ Which I shall choose must be de- 
termined by the mere act of my will." If the choice is deter- 
mined by a mere act of Will, then the choice is determined 
by a mere act of choice. And concerning this matter, viz. 
That the act of the Will itself is determined by an act of 
choice, this writer is express, (p. 72.) Speaking of the case, 
where there is no superior fitness in objects presented, he has 
these words : " There it must act by its own choice, and 
determine itself as it pleases." Where it is supposed that 
the very determination^ which is the ground and spring of the 
Will's act, is an act of choice and pleasure^ wherein one act is 
more agreeable than another ; and this preference and superior 
pleasure is the ground of all it does in the case. And if so, 
the mind is not indifferent when it determines itself, but Jiad 
rcAher determine itself one way than another. And therefore 
the Will does not act at all in indifference ; not so much as in 
the first step it takes. If it be possible for the understanding 
to act in indifference, yet surely the Will never does ; be- 
cause the Will beginning to act is the very same thing as it 
beginning to choose or prefer. And if in the very first act of 
the Will, the mind prefers something, then the idea of that 
thing preferred, does at that time preponderate, or prevail in 
the mind : or, which is the same thing, the idea of it has a 
prevailing influence on the Will. So that this wholly destroys 
the thing supposed, viz. That the mind can by a sovereign 
power choose one of two or more things, which in the view of 
the mind are, in every respect, perfectly equal, one of which 
does not at all preponderate, nor has any prevailing influence 
on the mind above another. 

So that this author, in his grand argument for the ability 
of the Will to choose one of two or more things, concerning 
which it is perfectly indifferent, does at the same time, in 
effect, deny the thing he supposes, even that the Will, in 
choosing, is subject to no prevailing influence of the view of 
the thing chosen. And indeed it is impossible to offer this 
argument without overthrowing it ; the thing supposed in it 
being that which denies itself. To suppose the Will to act at 
all in a state of perfect indifference, is to assert that the mind 
chooses without choosing. To say that when it is indifferent, 
it can do as it pleases, is to say that it can follow its pleasure. 
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when it has no pleasure to follow. And therefore if there be 
any difficulty in the instances of two cakes, or two eggs, &c. 
which are exactly alike, one as good as another ; concerning 
which this author supposes the mind in fact has a choice^ and 
so in effect supposes that it has a preference ; it as much con- 
cerned himself to solve the difficulty, as it does those whom 
he opposes. For if these instances prove any thing to his 
purpose, they prove that a man chooses without choice. And 
yet this is not to his purpose ; because if this is what he 
asserts, his own words are as much against him, and does as 
much contradict him, as the words of those he disputes against 
can do. 

2. There is no great difficulty in shewing, in such in- 
stances as are alledged, not only that it must needs be so^ that 
the mind must be influenced in its choice by something that 
has a preponderating influence upon it, but also how it is so, 
A little attention to our own experience, and a distinct consi- 
deration of the acts of our own minds, in such cases, will be 
sufficient to clear up the matter. 

Thus, supposing I have a chess-board before me ; and 
because I am required by a superior, or desired by a friend, 
or on some other consideration, 1 am determined to touch some 
one of the spots or squares on the board with my finger. Not 
being limited or directed, in the first proposal, to any one in 
particular ; and there being nothing in the squares, m them- 
selves considered, that recommends any one of all the sixty- 
four, more than another ; in this case, my mind determines to 
give itself up to what is vulgarly called accident^^ by deter- 
mining to touch that square which happens to be most in 
view, which my eye is especially upon at that moment, or 
which happens to be then most in my mind, or which I shall 
be directed to by some other such like accident. Here are 
several steps of the mind proceeding (though all may be done, 
as it were, in a moment) the Jirst step is its general determina- 
tion that it will touch one of the squares. The next step -is 
another general determination to give itself up to accident, in 
some certain way ; as to touch that which shall be most in the 
eye or mind at that time, or to some other such like accidentir 
The third and last step is a particular determination to touch 
a certain individual spot, even that square, which by that 
sort of accident the mind has pitched upon, has actually oflTer- 
ed itself beyond others. Now it is apparent that in none of 
these several steps does the mind proceed in absolute indif- 

* I have elsewhere observed, what that is which is vulgarly called accident; 
that is nothing akin to tho tifrmtnton metaphysieal notion of contingencey or some^ 
thing not connected with any thing foregoing; but that it is something thojt 
comes to pass in the course of things, unfores(fen by men, and not orwing to f hdr 
design. 
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ferencc, but in each of them is influenced by a preponderat- 
ing inducement. So it is in the Jirst step, the mind^s general 
determination to touch one of the sixty-four spots : the mind 
is not absolutely indifferent whether it does so or no ; it is in- 
duced to it, for the sake of making some experiment, or by 
the desire of a friend, or some other motive that prevails. So 
it is in the second step, the mind determining to give itself up 
to accident, by touching that which shall be most in the eye, 
or the idea of which shall be most prevalent in the mind, &c. 
The mind is not absolutely indifferent whether it proceeds 
by this rule or no ; but chooses it, because it appears at that 
time a convenient and requisite expedient in order to fulfil 
the general purpose. And so it is in the tJiird and last step, 
which is determining to touch that individual spot which ac- 
tually does prevail in the mind^s view. The mind is not in- 
different concerning this ; but is influenced by a prevailing 
inducement and reason ; which is, that this is a prosecution of 
the preceding determination, which appeared requisite, and 
was fixed before in the second step. 

Accident will ever serve a man, without hindering a 
imoment in such a case. Among a number of objects in view, 
one will prevail in the eye, or in idea beyond others. When 
We have our eyes open in the clear sun-shine, many objects 
strike the eye at once, and innumerable images may be at 
once painted in it by the rays of light ; but the attention of 
the mind is not equal to several of them at once ; or if it be, 
it does not continue so for any time. And so it is with respect 
to the ideas of the mind in general : several ideas are not 
in equal strength in the mind's view and notice at once; or 
at least, do not remain so for any sensible continuance. 
There is nothing in the world more constantly varying, than 
the ideas of the mind ; they do not remain precisely in the 
same state for the least perceivable space of time ; as is evi- 
dent by this : — That all time is perceived by the mind, only 
by the successive changes of its own ideas. Therefore 
while the perceptions of the mind remain precisely in the 
same state, there is no perceivable length of time, because 
no sensible succession at ail. 

As the acts of the Will, in each step of the forementioned 
precedure, do not come to pass without a particular cause, 
but every act is owing to a prevailing inducement; so the 
accident, as I have called it, or that which happens in the 
unsearchable course of things, to which the mind yields it- 
self, and by which it is guided, is not any thing that comes 
to pass without a cause* The mind in determining to be 
guided by it, is not determined by something that has no 
cause ; any more than if it be determined to be guided by a 
lot, or the casting of a die. For though the die falling in such 
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a manner be accidental to him that casts it, yet none will sup- 
pose that there is no cause why it falls as it does. The invol- 
untary changes in the succession of our ideas, though the cause 
may not be observed, have as much a cause, as the changea* 
ble motions of the motes that float in the air, or the continual, 
infinitely various, successive changes of the unevennesses on 
the surface of the water. 

There are two things especially, which are probably the 
occasions of confusion in the minds of them who insist upon 
it, that the will acts in a proper indifference, and without being 
moved by any inducement, in its determinations in such cases 
as have been mentioned.* 

1. They seem to mistake the point in question, or at least 
not to keep it distinctly in view. The question they dispute 
about, is. Whether the mind be indifferent about the objects 
presented, one of which is to be taken, touched, pointed to, 
&c. as two eggs, two cakes, which appear equally good. 
Whereas the question to be considered, is, Whether the per-^ 
son be indifferent with respect to his own actions ; whether hcf/^^ 
does not, on some consideration or other, prefer one act with 
respect to these objects before another. The mind in its de- 
termination and choice, in these cases, is not most immediately 
and directly conversant about the objects presented / but the 
acts to be done concerning these objects. The objects may 
appear equal, and the mind may. never properly make any 
choice between them ; but the next act of the Will being about 
the external actions to be performed, taking, touching, &c. 
these may not appear equal, and one action may properly be 
chosen before another. In each step of the mind^s progress, 
the determination is not about the objects, unless indirectly 
and improperly, but about the actions, which it chooses for 
other reasons than any preference of the objects, and for rea- 
sons not taken at all from the objects. 

There is no necessity of supposing, that the mind does 
ever at all properly choose one of the objects before another ; 
either before it has taken, or afterwards. Indeed the man 
chooses to take or touch one rather than another ; but not be- 
cause it chooses the thing taken^ or touched ; but from foreign 
considerations. The case may be so, that of two things offered, 
a man may, for certain reasons, prefer taking that which he 
undervalues^ and choose to neglect that which his mind pre- 

* The reader is particularly requested to give due attention to these two re- 
marks, especially the former, as being of the utmost importance in the controversy. 
If he be pleased to examine, with this view, the most poplilar advocates for the 
liberty or indifference, he will find them continually confoimding the objeett of 
choice, and the acts of choice. When they have shewn, with much plausibility, 
that there is no perceivable difference, or ground of choice, in the objects, they k&B- 
tily infer the same indifference as applicable to the acta of choice. W. 
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fers. In such a case, choosing the thing taken, and choosing 
to take, are diverse : and so they are in a case where the 
things presented are equal in the n>ind^s esteem, and neither 
of them preferred. All that fact and experience makes evi- 
dent, is, that the mind chooses one action rather than another^ 
And therefore the arguments which they bring, in order to be 
to their purpose, should be to prove that the mind chooses the 
action in perfect indifference, with respect to thcU action ; and 
not to prove that the mind chooses the action in perfect indif- 
ference with respect to the object ; which is very possible, and 
yet the will not act at all without prevalent inducement, and 
proper preponderation. 

2. Another reason of confusion and difficulty in this mat- 
ter, seems to be, not distinguishing between a general indif- 
ference, or an indifference with respect to what is to be done 
in a more distant and general view of it, and a particular indif- 
ference, or an indifference with respect to the next immediate 
act, viewed with its particular and present circumstances. A 
man may be perfectly indifferent with respect to his own 
actions, in the former respect ; and yet not in the latter. Thu& 
in the foregoing instance of touching one of the squares of a 
chess-board ; when it is first proposed that I should touch one 
of them, I may be perfectly indifferent which I touch \ be- 
cause as yet I view the matter remotely and generally, being 
but in the first step of the mind^s progress in the affair. But 
yet, when I am actually come to the last step, and the very 
next thing to be determined is which is to be touched, having 
already determined that 1 will touch that which happens to be 
most in my eye or mind, and my mind being now fixed on a 
particular one, the act of touching that, considered thus im- 
mediately, and in these particular present circumstances, is 
not what my mind is absolutely indifferent about. 



SECT. VII. 



Concerning the notion of Liberty of Will^ consisting in Indif- 
ference. 

What has been said in the foregoing section, has a ten- 
dency in some measure to evince the absurdity of the opinion 
of such as place Liberty in Indifference, or in that equilibrium 
whereby the Will is without all antecedent bias ; that the 
determination of the Will to either side may be entirely from 
itself, and that it may be owing only to its own power, and 
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the sovereignty which it has over itself, that it goes this way 
rather than that."^ 

But in as much as this has been of such long standing, 
and has been so generally received, and so much insisted on 
by Pelagians^ Semi-Pelagians^ Jesuits^ Socinians^ Arminians^ 
and others, it may deserve a more full consideration. And 
therefore I shall now proceed to a more particular and thorough 
enquiry into this notion. 

Now lest some should suppose that I do not understand 
those that place Liberty in Indifference, or should charge me 
with misrepresenting their opinion, I would signify, that I 
am sensible, there are some, who, when they talk of Liberty 
of the Will as consisting in Indifference, express themselves 
as though they would not be understood to mean the In- 
difference of the inclination or tendency of the will, but an 
Indifference of the souPs power of willing ; or that the Will, 
with respect to its power or ability to choose, is indifferent, 
can go either way indifferently, either to the right hand or 
left, either act or forbear to act, one as well as the other. 
This indeed seems to be a refining of some particular writers 
only, and newly invented, which will by no means consist with 
the manner of expression used by the defenders of Liberty 
of Indifference in general. I wish such refiners would 
thoroughly consider, whether they distinctly know their own 
meaning, when they make a distinction between an Indiffer- 
ence of the soul as to its power or ability of choosing, and 
the souPs Indifference as to the preference or choice itself; 
and whether they do not deceive themselves in imagining that 
they have any distinct meaning at all. The indifference of 
the soul as to its abiUty or power to will, must be the same 
thing as the Indifference of the state of the power or faculty 
of the Will, or the Indifference of the state which the soul 
itself, which has that power or faculty, hitherto remains in» 

* Dr. Whitbt, and some other .irmtman^, make a distinction of different 
kinds of freedom; one of God, and perfect spirits above ; another of persons in a 
state of trial. The former Dr. Whitbt allows to consist with necessity ; the 
latter he holds to be without necessity : and this latter he supposes to be requisite 
to our being the subject of praise or dispraise, rewards or punishments, precepts 
and prohibitions, promises and threats, exhortations and denortations, ana a cove- 
nant-treaty. And to tluB freedom he supposes Indifference to be requisite. In 
his Discourse on the five points, (p. 299, 300) he says ; " It is a freedom (speak- 
ing of a freedom not only from co-action, but from necessity) requisite, as we con- 
ceive, to render us capable of trial or probation, and to render our actions worthy 
of praise or dispraise^ and our persons of rewards or punishments." And in the 
next page, speaking of the same matter, he says, " Excellent to this purpose, are 
the words ofMr. Tborndake : We say fiof, that IndSfference is req^MsUe to m freedom, 
hid to the freedom of man alone in this state of travaU and profieienee ; the ground qf 
which is God's tender of a treaty^ and conditions qf peace and reconcilement to fallen 
man, together with those precepts and prohibitions^ those promisea and threats, (hose ex^ 
Aortqtion^ and dehortatkms, it is enforoed lottfr." 
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as to the exercise of that power, in the choice it shall by and 
by make. 

But not to insist any longer on the inexplicable abstruse- 
ness of this distinction ; let what will be supposed concerning 
the meaning of them that use it, thus much must at least be 
intended by Arminicms when they talk of Indifference as 
essential to Liberty of Will, if they intend any thing, in any 
respect to their purpose, viz. That it is such an Indifference as 
leaves the Will not determined already ; but free from actual 
possession, and vacant of predetermination, so far, that there 
may be room for the exercise of the self-determining power of 
the Will ; and that the WilPs freedom consists in, or depends 
upon this vacancy and opportunity that is left for the Will itself 
to be the determiner of the act that is to be the free act. 

And here 1 would observe in the first place, that to make 
out this scheme of Liberty, the Indifference must be perfect 
and absolute ; there must be a perfect freedom frpm all ante- 
cedent preponderation or inclination. Because if the Will be 
already inclined, before it exerts its own sovereign power on 
itself, then its inclination is not wholly owing to itself: if 
when two opposites are proposed to the soul for its choice, the 
proposal does not find the soul wholly in a state of Indiffer- 
ence, then it is not found in a state of Liberty for mere self- 
determination. — The least degree of an antecedent bias must 
be inconsistent with their notion of Liberty. For so long as 
prior inclination possesses the will, and is not removed, the 
former binds the latter, so that it is utterly impossible that the 
Will should act othervnse than agreeably to it. Surely the 
Will cannot act or choose contrary to a remaining prevailing 
inclination of the Will. To suppose otherwise, would be the 
same thing as to suppose that the Will is inclined contrary to 
its present prevailing inclination^ or contrary to what it is 
inclined to. That which the Will prefers, to that, all things 
considered, it preponderates and inclines. It is equally im- 
possible for the Will to choose contrary to its own remaining 
and present preponderating inclination, as it is to prefer con- 
trary to its own present preference^ or choose contrary to its 
own present choice. The Will, therefore, so long as it is 
under the influence of an old preponderating inclination, is not 
at Liberty for a new free act ; or any, that shall now be an act 
of self-determination. That which is a self-determined free 
act, must be one which the will determines in the possession 
and use of a peculiar sort of Liberty ; such as consists in a 
freedom from every things which, if it were there, would make 
it impossible that the Will, at that time, should be otherwise 
than that way to which it tends."^ 

* There is a little intricaey in this mode of expression. It may be thus illus- 
ated. Suppose it were ass^rted^ " That it is impossible for the will to be other- 
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If any one should say* there is no need that the Indiffer- 
ence should be perfect; but although a former inclination 
still remains, yet, if it be be not very strong, possibly the 
strength of the Will may oppose and overcome it : — ^This is 
grossly absurd ; for the strength of the Will, let it be never so 
great, gives it no such sovereignty and command, as to cause 
itself to prefer and not to prefer at the same time, or to choose 
contrary to its own present choice. 

Therefore, if there be the least degree of antecedent 
preponderation of the Will, it must be perfectly abolished, 
before the Will can be at liberty to determine itself the con- 
trary way. And if the Will determines itself the same way, 
it was not a free determination^ because the Will is not wholly 
at Liberty in so doing ; its determination is not altogether 
from itself but it was partly determined before, in its prior 
inclination : and all the Freedom the Will exercises in the 
case, is in an increase of inclination, which it gives itself, 
added to what it had by a foregoing bias ; so much is from 
itself, and so much is from perfect Indifference. For though 
the Will had a previous tendency that way, yet as to that 
additional degree of inclination, it had no tendency. There- 
fore the previous tendency is of no consideration, with respect 
to the act wherein the Will is free. So that it comes to the 
same thing which was said at first, that as to the act of the 
Will, wherein the Will is free, there must be perfect Indiffer^ 
ence^ or equilibrium. 

To illustrate this : suppose a sovereign self-moving power 
in a natural body ; but that the body is in motion already, by 
an antecedent bias; for instance, gravitation towards the 
centre of the earth ; and has one degree of motion by virtue 
of that previous tendency ; but by its self-moving power it 
cMs one degree more to its motion, and moves so much more 
swiftly towards the centre of the earth than it would do by its 
gravity only : it is evident, all that is owing to a self-moving 
power in this case, is the additional degi^ee of motion ; and that 
the other degree which it had from gravity, is of no considera* 
tion in the case ; the effect is just the same, as if the body had 
received from itself one degree of motion from a state of per- 
fect rest. So, if we suppose a self-moving power given to the 
scale of a balance, which has a weight of one degree beyond 
the opposite scale ; and if we ascribe to it an ability to edd to 
itself another degree of force the same way, by its self-mov- 



wise at any one given time, than that way to which it tends.'^ Such a proposi- 
tion one might think, none who understood the terms would controvert ; for it 
would be to controvert this proposition, '* The will is as its tendency." And yet, 
the advocates for a self-detennming power must assert a liberty which denies this 
plain proposition. W. 
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ing power ; this is just the same thing as to ascribe to it a 
power to give itself owe degree of preponderation from a perfect 
equilibrium ; and so much power as the scale has to give itself 
an over-balance from a perfect equipoise, so much self-moving 
self-preponderating power it has, and no more So that its 
free power this way is always to be measured from perfect equi- 
Ubrium. 

I need say no more to prove, that if Indifference be es- 
sential to Liberty, it must be perfect Indifference ; and that 
so far as the Will is destitute of this, so far is it destitute of 
that freedom by which it is in a capacity of being its own 
determiner, without being at all passive, or subject to the 
power and sway of something else in its motions and deter- 
minations. 

Having observed these things, let us now try whether this 
notion of the Liberty of Will consisting in Indifference and 
equilibrium, and the WilPs self-determination in such a state5 
be not absurd and inconsistent. 

And here I would lay down this as an axiom of undoubt- 
ed truth ; that every free act is done in a state of freedom^ and 
not only after such a state. If an act of the Will be an act 
wherein the soul is free, it must be exerted in a state of free^ 
dom^ and in the time of freedom. It will not suffice, that the 
act immediately follows a state of Liberty ; but Liberty must 
yet continue, and co-exist with the act ; the soul remaining in 
possession of Liberty. Because that is the notion of a ftee 
act of the soul, even an act wherein the soul uses or exercises 
Liberty. But if the soul is not, in the very time of the act, 
in the possession of Liberty, it cannot at that time be in the 
use of it. 

Now the question is, whether ever the soul of man puts 
forth an act of Will, while it yet remains in a state of Liberty, 
viz. as implying a state of Indifference ; or whether the soul 
ever exerts an act of preference, while at that very time the 
Will is in a perfect equilibrium, not inclining one way more 
than another. The very putting of the question is sufficient 
to show the absurdity of the affirmative answer ; for how ridi- 
culous would it be for any body to insist, that the soul chooses 
one thing before another, when at the very same instant it 
is perfectly indifferent with respect to each ! This is the 
same thing as to say, the soul prefers one thing to another, 
at the very same time that it has no preference. — Choice and 
preference can no more be in a state of Indifference, than 
motion can be in a state of rest, or than the preponderation 
of the scale of a balance can be in a state of equilibrium. — 
Motion may be the next moment after rest ; but cannot co- 
exist with it, in any^ even the least part of it. So choice may 
be immediately after a state of Indifference, but cannot co* 
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exist with it : even the very beginning of it is npt in a state 
of Indifference. And therefore if this be Liberty, no act of 
the Will, in any degree, is ever performed i|i a state of 
Liberty, or in the time of Liberty. Volition and Liberty 
are so far from agreeing together, and being essential one 
to another, that they are contrary one to another, and 
one excludes and destroys the other, as much as motion 
and rest, light and darkness, or life and death. So that 
the Will acts not at all, does not so much as begin to act 
in the time of such Liberty : freedom has ceased to be, at 
the first moment of action ; and therefore Liberty cannot 
reach the action, to affect, or quahfy it, or give it a deno- 
mination, any more than if it had ceased to be, twenty years 
before the action began. The moment that Liberty ceases 
to be, it ceases to be a qualification of any thing. If light 
and darkness succeed each other instantaneously, light quali- 
fies nothing after it is gone out, to make any thing lightsome 
or bright, at the first moment of perfect darkness, any more 
than months or years after. Life denominates nothing vitaJ^ 
at the first moment of perfect death. So freedom, if it con- 
sists in, or implies Indifference, can denominate nothing free, 
at the first moment of preference or preponderation. There- 
fore it is manifest, that no Liberty which the soul is possessed 
of, or ever uses, in any of its acts of volition, consists in Indif- 
ference ; and that the opinion of such as suppose, that Indif- 
ference belongs to the very essence of Liberty, is to the highest 
degree absurd and contradictory. 

If any one should imagine, that this manner of arguing 
is nothing but a trick and delusion ; and to evade the reason* 
ing, should say, that the thing wherein the will exercises its 
Liberty, is not in the act of choice or preponderation itself, 
but in determining itself to a certain choice or preference ; 
that the act of the Will, wherein it is free, and uses its own 
sovereignty, consists in its causing or determining the change 
or transition from a state of Indifference to a certain prefer- 
ence or determining to give a certain turn to the balance, 
which has hitherto been even ; and that the Will exerts this 
act in a state of Liberty, or while the Will yet remains in 
equilibrium, and perfect master of itself. — I say, if any one 
chooses to express his notion of Liberty, after this, or somp 
such manner, let us see if he can succeed any better than 
before. 

What is asserted is, that the Will, while it. yet remains 
in perfect equilibrium, without preference, determines t6 
change itself from that state, and excite in itself a certain 
choice or preference. Now let us see whether this docs not 
come to the same absurdity we had before. If it be so, .that 
the Will, wjiilc it vet remains perfectly indifferent, dcterfninesi 

10 
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• 

to put itselC^out of that state, and to give itself a certain pre- 
ponderation i then I would enquire, whether the soul does 
not determine this of choice; or whether the Will coining to 
a determination to do so, be not the same thing as the soul 
coming to a choice to do so. If the soul does not determine 
this of choice, or in the exercise of choice, then it does not 
determine it voluntarily. And if the soul does not determine 
it Yoluntarily, or of its own will^ then in what $ense does its 
wiU determine it ? And if the will does not determine it, then 
how is the Liberty of the TFiZZ exercised in the determination f 
What sort of Liberty is exercised by the soul in those deter- 
minations, wherein there is no exercise of choice, which are 
not voluntary, and wherein the will is not concerned ? But if 
it be allowed, that this determination is an act of choice, and 
it be insisted on, that the soul, while it yet remains in a state of 
perfect Indifference, chooses to put itself out of that state, and 
to turn itself one way ; then the soul is already come to a 
choice, and chooses that way. And so we have the very same 
absurdity which we had before. Here is the soul in a state of 
choice^ and in a state of equilibrium^ both at the same time : 
the soul already choosing one way, while it remains in a state 
of perfect Indifference, and has no choice of one way more 
than the other. And indeed this manner of talking, though it 
may a little hide the absurdity, in the obscurity of expression, 
increases the inconsistence. To say, the free act of the will, or 
the act which the will exerts in a state of freedom and IndiJTe* 
rence, does not imply preference in it, but is what the will 
does in order to cause or produce a preference, is as much as 
to say, the soul chooses (for to wiU and to choose are the same 
thing) without choice, and prefers without preference, in order 
to cause or produce the beginning of a preference, or the first 
choice. And that is, that the first choice is exerted without 
choice, in order to produce itself! 

If any, to evade these things, should own, that a state of Li- 
berty and a state of Indifference, are not the same, and that the 
former may be without the latter ; but should say, that Indiffe- 
rence is still essential to freedom, as it is necessary to go imme- 
diately before it ; it being essential to the freedom of an act of 
will that it should directly and immediately arise out of a state 
of Indifference : still this will not help the cause of Arminian 
Liberty, or make it consistent with itself. For if the act springs 
inimediately out of a state of Indifference, then it does not 
arise from antecedent choice or preference. But if the act 
arises directly out of a state of Indifference, without any inter- 
vening choice to determine it, then the act not being deter- 
mined by choice, is not determined by the will; the mind 
exercises no free choice in the affair, and free choice and free 
will have no hand in the determination of the act. Which is 
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entirely inconsistent with their notion of the freedom of Vo- 
lition. 

If any should suppose, that these absurdities may be 
avoided, by saying, that the Liberty of the mind consisis in 
a power to suspend the act of the will, and so keep it in a 
state of Indifference^ until there has been opportunity fo^ con- 
sideration ; and so shall say, that however Indifference is not 
essential to Liberty in such a manner, that the mind must 
make its choice in a state of Indifference, which is an incon- 
sistency, or that the act of will must spring immediately out 
of Indifference; yet Indifference may be essential to the 
Liberty of acts of the will in this respect ; viz. That Liberty 
consists in a power of the mind to forbear or suspend the act 
of Volition, and keep the mind in a state of Indifference for 
the present, until there has been opportunity for proper deli- 
beration : I say, if any one imagines that this helps the matter, 
it is a great mistake: it reconciles no inconsbtency, and 
relieves no difficulty. — ^For here the following things must be 
observed, 

1. That this suspending of Volition, if there be properly 
any such thing, is itself an act of Volition. If the mind deter- 
mines to suspend its act, it determines it voluntarily ; it chooses 
on some consideration, to suspend it. And this choice or 
determination, is an act of the will : And indeed it is supposed 
to be so in the very hypothesis ; for it is supposed that the 
Liberty of the will consists in its Power to do this, and that its 
doing It IS the very thing wherein the wiU exercises its Liberty. 
But how can the will exercise Liberty in it, if it be not an act 
of the will ? The Liberty of the will is not exercised in any 
thing but what the will does. 

2. This determining to suspend acting is not only an act 
of the will, but it is supposed to be the only free act of the will ; 
because it is said, that this is the thing- wherein the Liberty of 
the will consists — If so, then this is all the act of will that 
we have to consider in this controversy. And now, the former 
question returns upon us ; viz. Wherein consists the freedom 
of the will in those acts wherein it is free ? And if this act of 
determining a suspension be the only act in which the will is 
free, then wherein consists the wilPs freedom with respect to 
this act of suspension ? And how is Indifference essential to 
this act ? The answer must be, according to what is supposed 
in the evasion under consideration, that the Liberty of the 
will in this act of suspension, consists in a power to suspend 
even this act, until there has been opportunity for thorough 
deliberation. But this will be to plunge directly into the 
grossest nonsense : for it is the act of suspension itself that we 
are speaking of; and there is no room for a space of delibera- 
tion and suspension in order to determine whether we wiJl 
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suspend or no. For that supposes, that even suspension itself 
may be deferred : which is absurd ; for the very deferring the de- 
termination of suspension, to consider whether we will suspend 
or no, will be actually suspending. For during the space of sus- 
pension, to consider whether to suspend, the act is, ipso facto ^ 
suspended. There is no medium between suspending to act, 
and immediately acting ; and therefore no possibility of avoid- 
ing either the one or the other one moment. 

And besides, this is attended with ridiculous absurdity 
another way : for now, it seems. Liberty consists wholly in the 
mind having Power to suspend its determination whether to 
suspend or no ; that there may be time for consideration, whe- 
ther it be best to suspend. And if Liberty consists in this 
only, then this is the Liberty under consideration. We have 
to enquire now, how Liberty, with respect to this act of sus- 
pending a determination of suspension, consists in Indifference, 
or how Indifference is essential to it. The answer, according 
to the hypothesis we are upon, must be, that it consists in a 
Power of suspending even this last-mentioned act, to have 
time to consider whether to suspend that. And then the same 
difficulties and enquiries return over again with respect to that ; 
and so on for ever. ^ Which, if it would shew any thing, would 
shew only that there is no such thing as a free act. It drives 
the exercise of freedom back in infinitum ; and that is to driv6 
it out of the world. 

And besides, all this, there is a Delusion, and a latent 
gross contradiction in the affair another way ; in as much as in 
explaining how, or in what respect the will is free, with regard 
to a particular act of A^oUtion, it is said, that its Liberty con- 
sists in a Power to determine to suspend that act^ which places 
Liberty not in that act of Volition which the enquiry is about, 
but altogether in another antecedent act. Which contradicts 
Jie thing supposed in both the question and answer. The 
question is, wherein consists the mind's Liberty in any particu- 
lar act of Volition ? And the answer, in pretending to shew 
wherein lies the mind's Liberty in that act^ in effect says, it 
does not lie in that act at all, but in another, viz. a Volition 
to suspend that act. And therefore the answer is both contra- 
dictory, and altogether impertinent and beside the purpose. 
For it does not shew wherein the Liberty of the will consists 
in the act in question ; instead of that, it supposes it does not 
consist in that act at all, but in another distinct from it, even a 
Volition to suspend that act, and take time to consider of it. 
And no account is pretended to be given wherein the mind is 
free with respect to that act, wherein this answer supposes the 
Liberty of the mind indeed consists, viz. the act of suspension, 
or of determining the suspension. 
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On the whole, it is exceeding manifest, that the Liberty of 
the mind does not consist in Indifference, and that Indifference 
is not essential or necessary to it, or at all belonging to it, aa 
the Arminians suppose ; that opinion being lull of nothing but 
self-contradiction. 



SECT. VIII. 

Concerning the supposed Liberty oftheWill^ as opposite to all 

Necessity, 

It is chiefly insisted on by Arminians^ in this controversy, 
as a thing most important and essential in human Liberty, that 
volitions, or the acts of the will, are contingent events ; under- 
standing contingence as opposite, not only to constraint, but 
to all Necessity. Therefore 1 would particularly consider this 
matter. 

And, Firsts I would enquire, whether there is, or can be 
any such thing, as a volition which is contingent in such a 
sense, as not only to come to pass without any Necessity of 
constraint or co-action, but also without a Necessity of conse- 
quence^ or an infaUible connection with any thing foregoing. — 
Secondly^ Whether, if it were so, this would at all help the cause 
of Liberty. 

I. I would consider whether volition is a thing that ever 
does, ot can come to pass, in this manner, contingently. 

And here it must be remembered, that it has been already 
shewn, that n othin g can eve r com e t o, pass without a cause, '\ 
or a rca^son, wryr iTeJuflg^^^mis^ ; / 

"aiiicLlhft eyHSice of this JbigLs beea- p^articularly, .apj)lied to the \ 
q,p4 ^ of the" win Nqw-if. tbd&.iie_sjujt .wM^demons^^^ \ 

low, that the acts oif the willare.neyerjspijtic^eatvJWLJyi^ \ 
Necessity in, the sense spoken of ; in ja^ much as,, thoae-^things ; 
which. b^ye a cause^ or^a j'eajsoh of their existence^ must be con- 
nected with their cause. This appears by the following consi- \ 

derations. 

trTor an event to have a cause and ground of its exis- 
tence, and yet not to be connected with its cause, is an incon- 
sistence. For if the event be not connected with the cause, 
it is not dependent on the cause ; its existence is as it yrete 
loose from its influence, and may attend it, or may not ; it 
being a mere contingence, whether it follows or attends the 
influence of the cause, or not : And that is the same thing as 
not to be dependent on it. And to say, the event is not de- 
pendent on its cause, is absurd ; it is the same thing as to say, 
it is not its cause, nor the event the effect of it ; for depen- 
dence on the influence of a cause is the very notion of an. 
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effect. If there be no such relation between one thing and 
another, consisting in the connection and dependence of one 
thing on the influence of another, then it is certain there is no 
such relation between them as is signified by the terms cause 
and effecU So far as an event is dependent on a cause, and 
connected with it, so much causaUty is there in the case, and 
no more. The cause does, or brings to pass, no more in any 
event, than is dependent on it. If we say, the connection and 
dependence is not total, but partial, and that the effect, 
though it has some connection and dependence, yet is not 
entirely dependent on it; that is the same thing as to say, 
that not all that is in the event is an effect 'of that cause, but 
that only part of it arises from thence, and part some other 
way. 

3. If there are some events which are not necessarily con- 
nected with their causes, then it will follow, that there are 
some things which come to pass without any cause, contrary 
to the supposition. For if there be any event which was not 
necessarily connected with the influence of the cause under 
such circumstances, then it was contingent whether it would 
attend or follow the influence of the cause, or no ; it might 
have followed, and it might not, when the cause was the 
same, its influence the same, and under the same circum- 
stances. And if so, why did it follow, rather than not follow ? 
Of this there is no cause or reason. Therefore here is some- 
thing without any cause or reason why it is, viz. the follow- 
ing of the effect on the influence of the cause, with which 
it was not necessarily connected. If there be no necessary 
connection of the effect on any thing antecedent, then we 
may suppose that sometimes the event will follow the cause, 
and sometimes not, when the cause is the same, and in every 
respect in the same state and circumstances. And what can 
be the cause and reason of this strange phenomenon, even 
this diversity, that in one instance, the effect should follow, 
in another not ? It is evident by the supposition, that this is 
wholly without any cause or ground. Here is something in 
the present manner of the existence of things, ^d state of the 
world, that is absolutely without a cause. Which is contrary 
to the supposition, and contrary to what has been before de- 
monstrated. 

3. To suppose there are some events which have a 
cause and ground of their existence, that yet are not neces- 
sarily connected with their cause, is to suppose that they have 
a cause which is not their cause. Thus ; if the effect be not 
necessarily connected with the cause, with its influence and 
influential circumstances ; then, as I observed before, it is a 
thing possible and supposable, that the cause may sometimes 
exert the same influence, under the same circumstances, and 
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yet the effect not follow. And if this actually happens in any 
instance, this instance is a proof, in fact, that the influence 
of the cause is not sufficient to produce the effect For if it 
had been sufficient, it would have done it. And yet, by the 
supposition, in another instance, the same cause, with per- 
fectly the same influence, and when all circumstances which 
have any influence, are the same, it was followed with the ef- 
fect. By which it is manifest, that the effect in this last 
instance was not owing to the influence of the cause, but must 
come to pass some other way. For it was proved before, that 
the influence of the cause was not sufficient to produce the 
effect. And if it was not sufficient to produce it, then the 
production of it could not be owing to that influence, but 
must be owing to something else, or owing to nothing. And 
if the effect be not owing to the influence of the cause, then 
it is not the cause. Which brings us to the contradiction of 
a cause, and no cause, that which is. the ground and reason of 
the existence of a thing, and at the same time is not the 
ground and reason of its existence. 

If the matter be not already so plain as to render any 
iiirther reasoning upon it impertinent, I would say, that which 
^eems to be the cause in the supposed case, can be no cause ; 
its power and influence having, on a full trial, proved insuffi- 
cient to produce such an effect : and if it be not sufficient to 
produce it, then it does not produce it. To say other- 
wise, is to say, there is power to do that which there is not 
power to do. If there be in a cause sufficient power exerted, 
and in circumstances sufficient to produce an effect, and so 
the '^effect be actually produced at one time ; all these things 
concurring, will produce the effect at all times. And so we 
may turn it the other way ; that which proves. not sufficient at 
one Ume, cannot be sufficient at another, with precisely the 
same influential circumstances. And ;therefore if the effect 
follows, it is not owing to that cause ; unless the different 
time be a circumstance which has influe&CjS : but that is con- 
trary to the supposition ; for it is suppidised that all circum- 
istances that have influence, are the same.; ..And besides, this 
would be to suppose the time to be the c^tise ; which is con^ 
trary to tbe supposition of the other thing being the cause.. 
But if mert^ly diversity of time has no influence, then it is evi- 
dent that it is as much of an absurdity to say, the cause was 
sufficient to produce the effect at oiie time, and not at another ; 
as to say, that it is sufficient to produce the effect at a certain 
time, and yer. not sufficient to produce the same effect at the 
same time. 

On the Vi ^hole, it is clearly manifest, that every effect has 
a necessary ct innection with its cause, or with that which is 
the true groun d and reason of its existence* And, therefore. 
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if there be no event without a cause, as was proved before, 
then no event whatsoever is contingent, in the manner that 
Arminians suppose the free acts of the will to be contingent. 



SECT. IX. 

Of the Connection of the Acts of the Will with the Dictates of 

the Understanding. 

It is manifest, that no Acts of the Will are contingent, in 
such a sense as to be without all necessity, or so as not to be 
necessary with a necessity of consequence and Connection ; 
because every Act of the Will is some way connected with 
the Understanding, and is as the greatest apparent good is, in 
the manner which has already been explained ; namely, Uiat> 
the soul always wills or chooses that which in the present 
view of the mind, considered in the whole of that view, and all 
that belongs to it, appears most agreeable. Because, as was 
observed before, nothing is more evident than that, when 
men act voluntarily, and do what they please, then they do 
what appears most agreeable to them ; and to say otherwise, 
would be as much as to affirm, that men do not choose what 
appears to suit them best, or what seems most pleasing to them ; 
or that they do not choose what they prefer. Which brings, 
the matter to a contradiction. 

And as it is very evident in itself, that the Acts of the 
Will have some Connection with the dictates or views of the 
Understanding, so this is allowed by some of the chief of the 
Arminian writers; particularly by Dr. Whitbt and Dr. 
Samuel Clark. Dr. Turitbull, though a great enemy to 
the doctrine of necessity, allows the same thing. In his 
Christian Philosophy^ (p. 196.) he with much approbation, 
cites another philosopher, as of the same mind, in these words : 
^' No man, (says an excellent philosopher) sets himself about 
any thing, but upon some view or other, which serves him for 
a reason for what he does ; and whatsoever faculties he employs, 
the Understanding, with such Ught as it has, well or ill formed, 
constantly leads ; and by that light, true or false, all her opera- 
tive powers are directed. The Will itself, how absolute and in- 
controllable soever it may be thought, never fails in its obedi- 
ence to the dictates of the Understanding. Temples have their 
sacred images ; and we see what influence they have always 
had over a great part of mankind ; but in truth, the ideas and 
images in men's minds are the invisible powers that constantly 
govern them ; and to these they all pay universally' a ready sul> 
mission." But whether this be in a just consisten ce with theni- 
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selves, and their own notions of liberty, I desire may now be 
impartially considered. 

Dr. Whitby plainly supposes, that the Acts and Deter- 
minations of the Will always follow the Understanding's view 
of the greatest good to be obtained, or evil to be avoided ; or, 
in other words, that the Determmations of the Will constantly 
and infallibly follow these two things in the Understanding t 
1. The degree of good to be obtained, and evil to be avoided, 
proposed to the Understanding, and apprehended, viewed, and 
taken notice of by it. 2. The degree of the Understanding'* s 
apprehension of that good or evil ; which is increased by at- 
tention and consideration. That this is an opinion in which 
he is exceeding peremptory, (as he is in every opinion which 
he maintains in his controversy with the Calvinists) with dis- 
dain of the contrary opinion, as absurd and self-contradictory, 
will appear by the following words, in bis Discourse on the 
Five Points.* 

" Now, it is certain, that what naturally makes the Under- 
standing to perceive, is evidence proposed, and apprehended, 
considered or adverted to : for nothing else can be requisite 
to make us come to the knowledge of the truth. Again, 
what makes the Will choose, is something approved by the 
Understanding; and consequently appearing to the soul as 
good. And whatsoever it refuseth, is something represented 
by the Understanding, and so appearing to the Will, as evil. 
Whence all that God requires of us is and can be only this ; to 
refuse the evil, and choose the good. Wherefore, to say that 
evidence proposed, apprehended and considered, is not suffi- 
cient to make the Understanding approve ; or that the greatest 
good proposed, the greatest evil tlu-eatened, when equally be- 
lieved and reflected on, is not sufficient to engage the Will to 
choose the good and refuse the evil, is in effect to say, that 
which alone doth move the Will to choose or to refuse^ is not 
sufficient to engage it so to do ; which being contradictory to 
itself, must of necessity be false. Be it then so, that we natu- 
rally have an aversion to the truths proposed to us in the gos- 
pel : that only can make us indisposed to attend to them, but 
cannot hinder our conviction when we do apprehend them, and 
attend to them. — Be it, that there is in us also a renitency to 
the good we are to choose ; that only can indispose us to be- 
lieve it is, and to approve it as our, chiefest good. Be it, that 
we are prone to the evil that we should decline ; that only can 
render it the more difficult for us to believe it is the worst of 
evils. But yet, what we do really believe to be our chiefest 
good^ will still be chosen ; and what we apprehend to be the 
worst of evilsy willy whilst we do continue under that conviction, 

'i' Second Edit. p. 211, 210,213*. 
II 
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be refused by us» It therefore can be only requisite, in order 
to these ends, that the Good Spirit should so illuminate our 
Understandings, that we attending to, and considering what 
lies before us, should apprehend, and be convinced of our duty ; 
and that the blessings of the gospel should be so propounded to 
us, as that we may discern &em to be our chiefest good ; and 
the miseries it threateneth, so as we may be convinced that they 
are the worst of evils ; that we may choose the one, and refuse 
the other." 

Here let it be observed, how plainly and peremptorily it 
is asserted, that the greatest good proposed^ and the greatest evil 
threatened^ when equally believed and reflected on. is sufficient to 
engage the Will to choose the good^ and refuse the evilj and tV 
thai alone which doth move the Will to choose or to refuse ; and 
that it is contradictory to itself j to suppose otherwise ; and there^ 
fore must of necessity be false ; and then what we do really be- 
lieve to be our chiefest good wUl still be chosen^ and what we ap-- 
prehvnd to be the worst of evils^ will^ whilst we continue under 
that conviction^ be refused by us. Nothing could have been 
said more to the purpose, fully to signify, that the determina*- 
tions of the Will must evermore follow the illumination, con«> 
viction and notice of the Understanding, with regard to the 
greatest good and evil proposed, reckoning both the degree of 
good and evil understood, and the degree of Understanding, 
notice and conviction of that proposed good and evil ; and that 
it is thus necessarily, and can be otherwise in no instance : be* 
cause it is asserted, that it implies a contradiction, to suppose it 
ever to be otherwise. 

I am sensible, the doctor^s aim in these assertions i%^ 
against the Gdbrnmts; to show, in opposition to them, that 
there is no need of any physical operation of the Spirit of God 
on the Will, to change- and deternune that to a good choice, 
but that God'^s operation and assistance is only moral, suggest- 
ing ideas to the Understanding; which he supposes to be 
enough, if those ideas are attended to, infallibly to obtain the 
end. But whatever his design was, nothing can more directly 
and fully prove, that every detennination of the Will, in 
choosing and refusing, is necessary ; directly contrary to his 
own notion of the liberty of the Will. For if the determina- 
tion of the Will, evermore, in this manner, follows the light, 
conviction, and view of the Understanding, concerning the 
greatest good and evil, and this be that alone which moves the 
Will, and it be a contradiction to suppose otherwise ; then it is 
necessarily so, the Will necessarily follows this light or view of 
the Understanding, not onl^ in some of its acts, but in every 
act of choosing and refiismg. So that the Will does not de- 
termine itself, in any one of its own acts ; but every act of 
•choice and refusal depends on^ and is necessarily connected 
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with some antecedent cause ; which cause is not the Will it* 
self, nor any act of its own, nor any thing pertaining to that 
faculty, but something belonging to another raculty, whose acts 
go before the WiU, in all its acts, and govern and determine 
them. 

Here, if it should be replied, that although it be true, that 
according to the doctor, the final determination of the Will al- 
ways depends upon, and is infallibly connected with the Un« 
derstanding^s conviction, and notice of the greatest good ; yet 
the Acts of the Will are not necessary ; because that conviction 
of the Understanding ia first dependent on a preceding Act of 
the Will, in determining to take notice of the evidence exhibit- 
ed ; by which means the mind obtains that degree of conviction, 
which is sufficient and effectual to determine the consequent 
and ultimate choice of the Will ; and that the Will, with regard 
to that preceding act, whereby it determines whether to attend 
or no, is not necessary ; and that in this, the liberty of the Will 
consists, that when God holds forth sufficient objective lig^t, 
the Will is at liberty whether to command the attention of the 
ndnd to it or not. 

Nothing can be more weak and inconsiderate than such 
a reply as this. For that preceding Act of the Will, in deter- 
mining to attend and consider, still is Bn Act of the Will; if the 
Liberty of the Will consists in it, (as is supposed) as if it be 
an Act of the Will, it is an act oS choice or refusah And therd^^ — » 
fore, if what the Doctor asserts be true, it is determined by [ 
some antecedent light in the Understanding concerning the ' 
greatest apparent good or evil. For he asserts, it is that light 
which alone doth move the Will to choose or refuse. And there- 
fore the Will must be moved by that, in choosing to attend / 
to the objective light offered, in order to another consequent ' 
act of choice : so that this act is no less necessary than the 
other. And if we suppose another Act of the Will, still pre- 
ceding both these mentioned, to determine both, still that 
also must be an Act of the Will, and an act of choice ; and . 
so must, by the same principles, be infallibly determined by 
some certain degree of light in the Understanding concern- 
ing the greatest good. And let us suppose as many Acts of 
the Will, one preceding another, as we pleai^, yet are they 
every one of them, necessp'-ily determined by a certain degree 
of light in the Understanding, concerning the greatest and 
most eligible good in that case ; and so, not one of them fi'ee 
according to Dr. Whitby's notion of freedom. Aiid if it be 
said, the reason why men do not attend to light held forth, is 
because of ill habits contracted by evil acts committed be- 
fore, whereby their minds are indisposed to consider the truth 
held forth to them, the difficulty is not at all avoided : sfill the 
question returns, What determined the Will in those preced- 
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ing evil acts ? It must, by Dr. Whitby's principles, still be 
the view of the Understanding concerning the greatest good 
and evil. If this view of the Understanding be that alone which 
doth move the Will to choose or refuse^ as the Doctor asserts, 
then every act of choice or refusal^ from a man's first existence, 
is moved and determined by this view ; and this view of the 
Understanding exciting and governing the act, must be before 

y^-4hfe act. And therefore the Will is necessarily determined, in 
I every one of its acts, from a man's first existence, by a cause 
I beside the Will, and a cause that does not proceed fi-om, or de- 
\ pend on any act of the Will at all. Which at once utterly abo- 
lishes the Doctor's whole scheme of Liberty of Will ; and he, 
at one stroke, has cut the sinews of all his arguments from the 
goodness, righteousness, faithfiilness and sincerity of God, in 
his commands, promises, threatenings, calls, invitations, and 
expostulations ; which he makes use of, under the heads of re- 
probation, election, universal redemption, sufficient and effectual 
grace, and the freedom of the Will of man ; and has made vain 
all his exclamations against the doctrine of the Calvinists^ as 
charging God with manifest unrighteousness, unfaithfulness, hy- 
pocrisy, fallaciousness, and cruelty. 

Dr. Samuel Clark, in his Demonstration of the Being- 
and Attributes of God,* to evade the argument to prove the 
necessity of volition, frona its necessary Connection with the 
last dictate of the Understanding, supposes the latter not to 
be diverse from the Act of the Will itself. But if it be so, 
it will not alter the case as to the necessity of the Act. If the 
dictate of the Understanding be the very same with the de- 
termination of the Will, as Dr. Clark supposes, then this 
determination is no fruit or effect of choice / and if so, no 7i- 
berty of choice has any hand in it : it is necessary ; that is, 
choice cannot prevent it. If the last dictate of the Understand- 
ing be the same with the determination of volition itself, then 
the existence of that determination must be necessary as to vo- 
lition ; in as much as volition can have no opportunity to deter- 
mine whether it shall exist or no, it having existence alre?idy 
before volition has opportunity to determine any thing, it is 
itself the very rise and existence of volition. But a thing, after 
it exists, has no opportunity to determine as to its own existence ; 
it is too late for that. 

If liberty consists in that which Arminians suppose, viz, 
in the Will determining its own acts, having free opportunity 
and being without all necessity ; this is the same as to say, that 
liberty consists in the soul having power and opportunity to 
have what determinations of the Will it pleases. And if the 
determinations of the Will, and the last dictates of the Un- 

* Edit. VI. p. 9». 
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derstanding, be the same thing, then Liberty consists in the 
mind having power and opportunity to choose its own dic- 
tates of Understanding. But this is absurd ; for it is to make 
the determination of choice prior to the dictate of Under- 
standing, and the ground of it ; which cannot consist with the 
dictate of the Understanding being the determination of choice 
itself. 

Here is no alternative, but to recur to the old absurdity 
of one determination before another, and the cause of it; 
and another before, determining that ; and so on in infinitum. 
If the last dictate of the Understanding be the determination 
of the Will itself, and the soul be free with regard to that 
dictate, in the Arminian notion of freedom; then the soul, 
before that dictate of its Understanding exists, voluntarily 
and according to its own choice determines, in every case, 
what that dictate of the Understanding shall be; otherwise 
that dictate, as to the Will, is necessary ; and the acts deter- 
mined by it must also be necessary. So that here is a deter- 
mination of the mind prior to that dictate of the Understand- 
ing, an act of choice going before it, choosing and determin- 
ing what that dictate of the Understanding shall be : and this 
preceding act of choice, being a free act of Will, must also be 
the same with another last dictate of the Understanding : And 
if the mind also be free in that dictate of Understanding, that 
must be determined still by another ; and so on for ever. 

Besides, if the dictate of the Understanding, and deter- 
mination of the Will be the same, this confounds the Under- 
standing and Will, and makes them the same. Whether 
they be the same or no, I will not now dispute ; but only 
would observe, that if it be so, and the Arminian notion of 
liberty consists in a self-determining power in the Understand- 
ing, free of all necessity ; being independent, undetermined by 
any thing prior to its own acts and determinations ; and the 
more the Understanding is thus independent, and sovereign 
over its own determinations, the more free : then the freedom 
of the soul, as a moral agent, must consist in the independence 
of the Understanding on any evidence or appearance of things, 
or any thing whatsoever that stands forth to the view of the 
mind, prior to the Understanding's determination. And what 
a liberty is this ! consisting in an ability, freedom and easiness 
of judging, either according to evidence, or against it ; having 
a sovereign command over itself at all times, to judge, either 
agreeably or disagreeably to what is plainly exhibited to its 
own view. Certainly, it is no liberty that renders persons the 
proper subjects of persuasive reasoning, arguments, expostu- 
lations, and such like moral means and inducements. The 
use of which with mankind is a main argument of the Armi- 
niam^ to defend their notion of liberty without all necessity. 
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For according to this^ the more free men are, the less they are 
under the government of such means, less subject to the power 
of evidence and reason, and more independent on their influ- 
ence, in their determimitions. 

And whether the Understanding and Will are the same' 
or no, as Dr. Clark seems to suppose, yet in order to main- 
tain the Arminian notion of liberty without necessity, the 
free Will is not determined by the Understanding, nor ne- 
cessarily connected with the Understanding ; and the further 
from such Connection^ the greater the freedom. And whei> 
the liberty b full and complete, the determinations of the Will 
have no Connection at all with the dictates of the Understand- 
ing. And if so, in vain are all the applications to the Under-" 
standing, in order to induce to any free virtuous act ; and so 
in vain are all instructions, counsels, invitations, expostulations, 
and all arguments and persuasives whatsoever: for these are 
but applications to the Understanding, and a clear and lively 
exhibition of the objects of choice to the mind^s view. But 
if, after all, the Will must be self determined, and indepen- 
dent on the Understanding, to what purpose are things thus 
represented to the Ufiderstanding, in order to determine the 
choice ? 



SECT. X. 

Volition necessarily connected with the Influence of Motives / 
with particular ObservcUions on the great Inconsistence of 
Mr. ChubVs Assertions and Reasonings^ about the Free" 
dom of the Wilh 

That every act of the will has some cause, and conse* 
quently (by what has been already proved) has a necessary 
connection with its cause, and so is necessary by a necessity 
of connection and consequence, is evident by this, that every 
act of the will whatsoever is excited by some motive : which is 
manifest, because, if th6 mind, in willing after the manner it 
does, is excited by no motive or inducement, then it has no 
end which it proposes to itself, or pursues in so doing ; it aims 
iat nothing, and seeks nothing. And if it seeks nothing, then it 
does not go after any thing, or ex^t any inclination or prefer- 
ence towards any thing. Which brings the matter to a con- 
tradiction ; because for the mind to will something, and for it 
to go after something by an act of preference and inclination, 
are the same thing. 

But if every act of the will is excited by a Motive, then 
that Motive is the cause of the act. If the acts of the will are 
excited by Motives, then Motives are the causes of their 
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being excited ; or, which is the same thing, the cause of their 
existence. And if so, the existence of the acts of the will is 
properly the effect of their Motives. Motives do nothing, as 
Motives or inducements, but by their influence ; and so much 
as is done by their ii^fluence is the effect of them. For that is 
the notion of an effect, something that is brought to pass by the 
influence of something dse. 

And if volitions are properly the effects of their Motives, 
then they are necessarily connected with their Motives. Every 
effect and event being, as was proved before, necessarily con- 
nected with that which is the proper ground and reason of its 
existence. Thus it is manifest, that volition is necessary, and is 
not from any self-determining power in the will : the volition, 
which is caused by previous Motive and inducement, is not 
caused by the will exercisi][ig a sovereign power, over itself, to 
determine, cause and excite volitions in itself. This is not con- 
#^istent with the will acting in a state of indifference and equili- 
brium, to determine itself to a preference ; for the way in which 
Motives operate is by biassing the will, and giving it a certaia 
inclination or preponderaton one way. 

Here it may be proper to observe, that Mr. Chubb, in his 
Collection of Tracts on various Subjects, has advanced a scheme 
of liberty, which is greatly divided against itself, and thoroughly 
subversive of itself ; and that many ways. 

I. He is abundant in asserting, that the will, in all its acts, 
is influenced by motive and excitement ; and that this is the 
previous ground and reason of ^1 its acts, and that it is never 
otherwise in any instance. He says, (p. 262.) " No action caa 
take place without some Motive to excite it." And (p. 263.) 
" Volition cannot take place without some previous reason or 
Motive to induce it." And (p. 310.) Action would not takeplace 
without some reason or motive to induce it ; it being absurd to 
suppose f that the active faculty wotddbe exerted without some 
PREVIOUS reason to dispose the mind to action,^^ So (also p. 257.) 
And he speaks of these things, as what w6 may be absolutely 
certain of, and which are the foundation, the only foundation 
we have of certainty respecting God's mc^al perfections, 
(p. 252—255, 261—264.) 

And yet, at the same time, by his scheme, the influence of 
Motives upon us to excite to action, and to be actually a ground 
-of volition, is consequent on.^he volition or choice of themmd. 
For he very greatly insists u^on it, that in all free actions, be- 
fore the mind is the subject of those volitions, which Motives 
excite, it chooses to be so. It choosey, whether it will comply 
with the Motive, which presents itself in view, or not; and 
when various Motives are presented, it chooses which it vrill 
yield to, and which it will reject, (p. 256.) *^ Every man has 
j)ower to act, or to refrain from acting agreeably with, or con* 
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trary to, any motive that presents." (p. 257.) " Every man id 
at liberty to act, or refrain from acting agreeably with, or con- 
trary to, what each of these Motives, considered singly, would 
excite him to. — Man has power, and is as much at lil>erty to 
reject the Motive, that does prevail, as he has power, and is at 
liberty to reject those Motives that do not" (And so p. 310, 
311.) ^' In order to constitute a moral agent, it is necessary, 
that he should have power to act, or to refrain from acting, upon 
such moral Motives, as he pleases." And to the like purpose 
in many other places. According to these things, the will 
acts first, and chooses or refuses to comply with the Mo- 
tive, that is presented, before it falls under its prevailing 
influence : and it is first determined by the mind^s pleasure or 
choice, what Motives it will be induced by, before it is induced 
by them. 

Now, how can these things hang together ? How can the 
mind first act, and by its act of volition and choice determine, 
what motives shall be the ground and reason of its volition and 
choice F .For this supposes, the choice is already made, before 
the Motive has its effect ; and that the volition is already exert- 
ed, before the Motive prevails, so as actually to be the ground 
of the volition ; and make the prevailing of the Motive the con- 
;iiequence of the volition, of which yet it is the ground. If the 
mind has already chosen to comply with a Motive, and to yield 
to its excitement, the excitement comes in too late, and is need- 
less afterwards. If the mind has already chosen to yield to a 
Motive which invites to a thing, that implies, and in fact is a 
choosing of the thing invited to ; and the very act of choice is 
before the influence of the Motive which induces, and is the 
ground of the choice ; the son is before-hand with the father 
that begets him : the choice is supposed to be the ground of 
that influence of the Motive, which very influence is supposed 
to be the ground of the choice. And so vice versa^ the choice 
is supposed to be the consequence of the influence of the Mo- 
tive, which influence of the Motive is the consequence of that 
\exy choice. 

And besides, if the will acts first towards the Motive be- 
fore it falls under its influence, and the prevailing of the 
Motive upon it to induce it to act and choose- be the fruit and 
consequence of its act and choice, then how is the Motive 
" a PREVIOUS ground and reason of the act and choice, so that 
in the nature of the things, voliti(Tn cannot take place without 
some PREVIOUS reason and Motive to induce it ;" and that this 
act is consequent upon, and follows the motive? Which 
things Mr. Chubb often asserts, as of certain and undoubted 
truth. So that the very same Motive is both previotis and con- 
seiiuent^ both before and after, both the ground and fruit of the 
very isame thing ! 
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II. Agreeable to the forementioned inconsistent notion of 
the will first acting towards the Motive, choosing whether it 
will comply with it, in order to it becoming a ground of the 
will's acting, before any act of volition can take place, Mr. 
Chubb frequently calls Motives and excitements to the action 
of the will, " the passive ground or reason of that action." 
Which is a remarkable phrase ; than which I presume there is 
none more unintelligible, and void of distinct and consistent 
meaning, in all the writings of Duns Scotus, or Thomas 
Aquinas. When he represents the Motive volition as passive, 
he must mean — passive in that affair, or passive with respect 
to that action, which he speaks of; otherwise it is nothing to 
the design of his argument : he must mean, (if that can be 
called a meaning) that the Motive to volition is first acted upon 
or towards by the volition, choosing to yield to it, making it a 
ground of action, or determining to fetch its influence from 
thence ; and so to make it a previous ground of its own exci- 
tation and existence. Which is the same absurdity, as if one 
should say, that the soul of man, previous to its existence 
chose by what cause it would come into existence, and acted 
upon its cause, to fetch influence thence to bring it into being ; 
and so its cause was a passive ground of its existence ! / 

Mr. Chubb very plainly supposes Motive or excitement 
to be the ground of the being of volition. He speaks of it as 
the ground or reason of the exertion of an act of the will, (p. 
391, and 392.) and expressly says, that "volition cannot take 
PLACE without some previous ground or Motive to induce it,'' 
(p. 363.) And he speaks of the act as " from the Motive, and 
FROM the influence of the Motive," (p. 352) " and from the 
influence that the Motive has on the man, for the production 
of an action," (p. 317.) Certainly there is no need of multi- 
plying words about this ; it is easily judged, whether Motive 
can be the ground of volition taking place, so that the very 
production of it is from the influence of the Motive, and yet 
the Motive, before it becomes the ground of the volition, is 
passive, or acted upon by the volition. But this I will say, 
that a man who insists so much on clearness of meaning in 
others, and is so much in blaming their confusion and incon- 
sistence, ought if he was able, to have explained his meaninj^ 
in this phrase of " passive ground of action," so as to shew it 
not to be confused and inconsistent. 

If any should suppose, that Mr. Chubb when he speaks of 
Motive as a " passive ground of action," does not mean passive 
with regard to that volition which it is the ground of, but some 
other antecedent volition (though his purpose and argument, 
and whole discourse, will by no means allow of such a suppo- 
sition) yet it would not help the matter in the least. For, (1.) 
If we suppose an act, by which the soul chooses to yield to the 

* » 
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invitation of a Motive to another volition ; both these supposed 
volitions are in effect the very same. A volition to yield to the 
force of a Motive inviting to choose something, comes to just 
the same thing as choosing the thing, which the Motive invites 
to, as I observed before. So that here can be no room to help 
the matter, by a distinction of two volitions, (2,) If the Motive 
be passive, not with respect to the same volition, to which the 
Motive excites, but to one truly distinct and prior ; yet, by Mr* 
Chubb, that prior volition cannot take place without a Motive 
or excitement, as vl previous ground of its existence. For he in* 
sists, that " it is absurd to suppose any volition should take 
place without some previous Motive to induce if So that at 
last it comes to just the same absurdity: for if every volition 
must have a previous Motive, then the yetyfrst in the whole 
series must be excited by a previous Motive ; and yet the Motive 
to that first volition is passive ; but cannot be passive with re- 
gard to another antecedent volition, because, by the supposi- 
tion, it b the very first : therefore if it be passive with respect 
to any volition, it must be so with regard to that very volition 
of which it is the ground, and that is excited by it. 

IIL Though Mr. Chubb asserts, as above, that every 
volition has some Motive, and that ^in the nature of the things 
no volition can take place without some Motive to induce t<;^^ 
yet he asserts, that volition does not always follow the strong-- 
est Motive ; or, in other words, is not governed by any superior 
strength of the Motive that is followed, beyond Motives to 
the contrary, previous to the volition itself. His own words, 
(p. 258.) are as follow : ^ Though with regard to physical 
causes, that which is strongest always prevails, yet it is other- 
wise with regard to moral causes. Of these, sometimes the 
stronger, sometimeft the weaker, prevails. And the ground 
of this diiSerence is evident, namely, that what we call moral 
causes, strictly speaking, are no causes at all, but barely pas- 
sive reasons of, or excitements to the action, or to the re- 
fraining from acting; which excitements we have power, or 
are at liberty to comply with or reject, as I have shewed 
above." Ajid so througnout the paragraph, he, in a variety 
ofphrases, msists, that the will is not always determined by 
the strongest Motive, unless by strongest we preposterously 
mean actually prevailing in the event; which is not in the 
Motive, but in the will ; but that the will is not always deter- 
mined by the Motive, which is strongest by any strength 
previous to the volition itself. And he elsewhere abundantly 
asserts, that the will is determined by no superior strength or 
advantage, that Motives have, from any constitution or state of 
things, or any circumstances whatsoever, previous to the 
acturi determmation of the will. And indeed his whole dis- 
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yet the effect not follow. And if this actually happens in any 
instance, this instance is a proof, in fact, that the influence 
of the cause is not sufiicient to produce the effect For if it 
had been sufiicient, it would have done it. And yet, by the 
supposition, in another instance, the same cause, with per- 
fectly the same influence, and when all circumstances which 
have any influence, are the same, it was followed with the ef- 
fect. By which it is manifest, that the effect in this last 
instance was not owing to the influence of the cause, but must 
come to pass some other way. For it was proved before, that 
the influence of the cause was not sufiicient to produce the 
effect. And if it was not sufiicient to produce it, then thje 
production of it could not be owing to that influence, but 
must be owing to something else, or owing to nothing. And 
if th& effect be not owing to the influence of the cause, then 
it is not the cause. Which brings us to the contradiction of 
a cause, and no cause, that which is. the ground and reason of 
the existence of a thing, and at the same time is not the 
ground and reason of its existence. 

If the matter be not already so plain as to render any 
iurther reasoning upon it impertinent, I would say, that which 
^seems to be the cause in the supposed case, can be no cause ; 
its power and influence having, on a full trial, proved insuflSi«- 
xnent to produce such an effect : and if it be not sufiicient to 
produce it, then it does not produce it. To say other- 
wise^ is to say, there is power to do that which there is not 
power to do. If there be in a cause sufficient power exerted, 
and in circumstances sufiicient to produce an effect, and so 
the*^ect be actually produced at one time ; all these things 
concurring, will produce the effect at all times. And so we 
may Jtum it the other way ; that which proves. not sufiicient at 
one time, cannot be sufficient at another, with precisely the 
same influential circumstances* And ^therefore if the effect 
follows, it is not owing to that cause; unless the different 
time be a circumstance which has influeticis : but that is con- 
trary to the supposition ; for it is supj^lfi^ped that all circum- 
stances that have influence, are the saii^e.^..And besides, this 
would be to suppose the time to be the e^tise; which is con<- 
trary to th^ supposition of the other thing beins the cause.. 
But if merrily diversity of time has no. influence, then it is evi- 
dent that it is as much of an absurdity to say, the cause was 
sufllicient to produce the effect at oiie time, and not at another ; 
as to say, tkat it is sufficient to produce the effect at a certain 
time, and yer. not sufficient to produce the same effect at the 
same time. 

On the D^ 7hole, it is clearly manifest, that every effect has 
a necessary c\ onnection with its cause, or with that which is 
the true groun d and reason of its existence* And, therefore. 
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if there be no event without a cause, as was proved before, 
then no event whatsoever is contingent, in the manner that 
Arminians suppose the free acts of the will to be contingent* 



SECT. IX. 

Of the Connection of the Acts of the WUl with the Dictates of 

the Understanding, 

It is manifest, that no Acts of the Willare contingent, in 
such a sense as to be without all necessity, or so as not to be 
necessary with a necessity of consequence and Connection ; 
because every Act of the Will is some way connected with 
the Understanding, and is as the greatest apparent good is, in 
the manner which has already been explained ; namely, thalx 
the soul always wills or chooses that which in the present 
view of the mmd, considered in the whole of that view, and all 
that belongs to it, appears most agreeable. Because, as was 
observed before, nothing is more evident than that, when 
men act voluntarily, and do what they please, then they do 
what appears most agreeable to them ; and to say otherwise, 
would De as much as to affirm, that men do, not choose what 
appears to suit them best, or what seems most pleasing to them ; 
or that they do not choose what they prefer. Which brings, 
the matter to a contradiction. 

And as it is very evident in itself, that the Acts of the 
Will have some Connection with the dictates or views of the 
Understanding, so this is allowed by some of the chief of the 
Arminian writers; particularly by Dr. Whitby and Dr. 
Samuel Clark. Dr. Turnbull, though a great enemy to 
the doctrine of necessity, allows the same thing. In his 
Christian Philosophy^ (p. 196.) he with much approbation^ 
cites another philosopher, as of ^ the same mind, in these words : 
^' No man, (says an excellent philosopher) sets himself about 
any thing, but upon some view or other, which serves him for 
a reason for what he does ; and whatsoever faculties he employs, 
the Understanding, with such light as it has, well or ill formed, 
constantly leads ; and by that light, true or false, all her opera- 
tive powers are directed. The Will itself, how absolute and in- 
controllable soever it may be thought, never fails in its obedi- 
ence to the dictates of the Understanding. Temples have their 
sacred images ; and we see what influence they have always 
had over a great part of mankind ; but in truth, t he ideas and 
images in men^s minds are the invisible powers that constantly 
govern them ; and to these they all pay universally a ready sul> 
mission." But whether this be in a just consisten ce with theni- 
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selves, and their own notions of liberty, I desire may now be 
impartially considered. 

Dr. Whitby plainly supposes, that the Acts and Deter- 
minations of the Will always follow the Understanding's view 
of the greatest good to be obtained, or evil to be avoided ; or, 
in other words, that the Determinations of the Will constantly 
and infallibly follow these two things in the Understancling f 
1. The degree of good to be obtained, and evil to be avoided, 
proposed to the Understanding, and apprehended, viewed, and 
taken notice of by it. 2. The degree of the Understanding's 
apprehension of that good or evil ; which is increased by at- 
tention and consideration. That this is an opinion in which 
he is exceeding peremptory, (as he is in every opinion which 
he maintains in his controversy with the Calvinists) with dis- 
dain of the contrary opinion, as absurd and self-contradictory, 
will appear by the following words, in his Discourse on the 
Five Points.* 

" Now, it is certain, that what naturally makes the Under- 
standing to perceive, is evidence proposed, and apprehended, 
considered or adverted to : for nothing else can be requisite 
to make us come to the knowle(%e of the truth. Again, 
what makes the Will choose, is something approved by the 
Understanding; and consequently appearing to the soul as 
good. And whatsoever it refuseth, is something represented 
by the Understanding, and so appearing to the Will, as evil. 
Whence all that God requires of us is and can be only this ; to 
refuse the evil, and choose the good. Wherefore, to say that 
evidence proposed, apprehended and considered, is not suffi- 
cient to make the Understanding approve ; or that the greatest 
good proposed, the greatest evil tlu-eatened, when equally be- 
lieved and reflected on, is not sufficient to engage the Will to 
choose the good and refuse the evil, is in effect to say, that 
which alone doth move the Will to choose or to refuse^ is not 
sufficient to engage it so to do ; which being contradictory to 
itself, must of necessity be false. Be it then so, that we natu- 
rally have an aversion to the truths proposed to us in the gos- 
pel : that only can make us indisposed to attend to them, but 
cannot hinder our conviction when we do apprehend them, and 
attend to them. — Be it, that there is in us also a renitency to 
the good we are to choose ; that only can indispose us to be- 
lieve it is, and to approve it as our.chiefest good. Be it, that 
we are prone to the evil that we should decline ; that only can 
render it the more difficult for us to believe it is the worst of 
evils. But yet, what we do really believe to be our chief est 
good^ will still be chosen ; and what we apprehend to be the 
worst of evils^ willy whilst we do continue under that conviction^ 

* Second Edit. p. 211, 21^,21?; 
II 
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be refused hy us. It therefore can be only requisite, in order 
to these ends^ that the Good Spirit should so illuminate our 
Understandings, that we attending to, and considering what 
lies before us, should apprehend, and be convinced of our duty ; 
and that the blessings of the gospel should be so propounded to 
us, as that we may discern Siem to be our chiefest good ; and 
the miseries it threateneth, so as we may be convinced that they 
are the worst of evils ; that we may choose the one, and refuse 
the other," 

Here let it be observed, how plainly and peremptorily it 
is asserted, that the greatest ^ood proposed^ and the greatest evil 
threatened^ when equally believed and reflected on, is sufficient to 
engage the Will to choose the good^ and refuse the evil, and t> 
tJuMt alone which doth move the Will to choose or to refuse ; and 
tJuU it is contradictory to itself y to suppose otherwise ; and there^ 
fore must of necessity be false / ana then what we do really be- 
lieve to be our chiefest good wiU still be chosen, and what we ap-- 
prehmid to be the worst of evils, will, whilst we continue under 
that conviction, be refused by us. Nothing could have been 
said more to the purpose, fully to signify, that the determina- 
tions of the Will must evermore follow the illumination, con<> 
viction and notice of the Understanding, with regard to the 
greatest good and evil proposed, reckonmg both the degree of 
good and evil understood, and the degree of Understandings 
notice and conviction of that proposed good and evil ; and thai 
it is thus necessarily, and can be otherwise in no instance : be- 
cause it is asserted, that it implies a contradiction, to suppose it 
€ver to be otherwise. 

1 am sensible, the doctor^s aim in these assertions is^^ 
against the Calvinists; to show, in opposition to them, that 
^ere is no need of any physical operation of the Spirit of God 
on the Will, to change, and detemune that to a good choice, 
but that Code's operation and assistance is only moral, suggest- 
ing ideas to the Understanding; which he supposes to be 
enough, if those ideas are attended to, infallibly to obtain the 
end. But whatever his design was, nothing can more directly 
and fully prove, that every determination of the Will, in 
choosing and refusing, is necessary ; directly contrary to his 
own notion of the liberty of the Will. For if the determine^ 
tion of the Will, evermore, in this manner, follows the light, 
conviction, and view of the Understanding, concerning the 
greatest good and evil, and this be that alone which moves the 
Will, and it be a contradiction to suppose otherwise ; then it is 
necessarily so, the Will necessarily follows this light or view of 
the Understanding, not onlj in some of its acts, but in every 
act of choosing and refusing. So that the Will does not de- 
termine itself, in any one of its own acts ; but every act of 
•choice and refusal clepcnds oUr and is necessarily connecter? 
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with some antecedent cause ; which cause is not the Will it« 
self, nor any act of its own, nor any thing pertaining to that 
faculty, but something belonging to another faculty, whose acts 
go before the Will, in all its acts, and govern and determine 
them. 

Here, if it should be replied, that although it be true, that 
according to the doctor, the final determination of the Will al- 
ways depends upon, and is infallibly connected with the Un- 
derstanding's conviction, and notice of the greatest good ; yet 
the Acts of the Will are not necessary ; because that conviction 
of the Understanding is first dependent on a preceding Act of 
the Will, in determining to take notice of the evidence exhibit- 
ed ; by which means the mind obtains that degree of conviction, 
which is sufficient and efiectual to determine the consequent 
and ultimate choice of the Will ; and that the Will, witfi regard 
to that preceding act, whereby it determines whether to attend 
or no, is not necessary ; and that in this, the liberty of the Will 
consists, that when God holds forth sufficient objective light, 
the Will is at liberty whether to command the attention of the 
mind to it or not. 

Nothing can be more weak and inconsiderate than such 
a reply as this. For that preceding Act of the Will, in deter- 
mining to attend and consider, still is ^n Act of the WiU ; if the 
Liberty of the Will consists in it, (as is supposed) as if it be 
an Act of the Will, it is an act oi choice or refusid. And tlierd>^ 
fore, if what the Doctor asserts be true, it is determined by [ 
some antecedent light in the Understanding concerning the 1 
greatest apparent good or evil. For he asserts, it is that light I 
which cdone doth move the Will to choose or refuse. And there- 
fore the Will must be moved by that, in choosing to attend / 
to the objective light offered, in order to another consequent ' 
act of choice : so that this act is no less necessary than the 
other. And if we suppose another Act of the Will, still pre- 
ceding both these mentioned, to determine both, stSl that 
also must be an Act of the Will, and an act of choice ; and 
so must, by the same principles, be infallibly determined by 
some certain degree of light in the Understanding concern- 
ing the greatest good. And let us suppose as many Acts of 
the Will, one preceding another, as we pleacHe, yet are they 
every one of them, necessp-ily determined by a certain degree 
of light in the Understanding, concerning the greatest and 
most eligible good in that case ; and so, not one of them fi^e 
according to Dr. Whitby's notion of fi'eedom. And if it be 
said, the reason why men do not attend to light held forth, is 
because of ill habits contracted by evil acts committed be- 
fore, whereby their minds are indisposed to consider the truth 
held forth to them, the difficulty is not at all avoided : still the 
question returns. What determined the Will in those preced- 
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ing evil acts ? It must, by Dr. Whitby's principles, still be 
the view of the Understanding concerning the greatest good 
and evil. If this view of the Understanding be that alone which 
doth move the Will to choose or refuse^ as the Doctor asserts, 
then every actof cAoice or refusal^ from a man's first existence, 
is moved and determined by this view ; and this view of the 
Understanding exciting and governing the act, must be before 

/plte act. And therefore the Will is necessarily determined, in 
I every one of its acts, from a man's first existence, by a cause 
I beside the Will, and a cause that does not proceed fi-om, or de- 
I pend on any act of the Will at all. Which at once utterly abo- 
Htshes the Doctor's whole scheme of Liberty of Will ; and he, 
at one stroke, has cut the sinews of all his arguments from the 
goodness, righteousness, faithfiilness and sincerity of God, in 
his commands, promises, threatenings, calls, invitations, and 
expostulations ; which he makes use of, under the heads of re- 
probation, election, universal redemption, sufl[icient and effectual 
grace, and the freedom of the Will of man ; and has made vain 
all his exclamations against the doctrine of the Calvinists^ as 
charging God with manifest unrighteousness, unfaithfulness, hy- 
pocrisy, fallaciousness, and cruelty. 

Dr. Samuel Clark, in his Demonstration of the Being- 
and Attributes of God,* to evade the argument to prove the 
necessity of volition, from its necessary Connection with the 
last dictate of the Understanding, supposes the latter not to 
be diverse from the Act of the Will itself. But if it be so, 
it will not alter the case as to the necessity of the Act. If the 
dictate of the Understanding be the very same with the de- 
termination of the Will, as Dr. Clark supposes, then this 
determination is no fruit or effect of choice ; and if so, no li' 
herty of choice has any hand in it : it is necessary ; that is, 
choice cannot prevent it. If the last dictate of the Understand- 
ing be the same with the determination of volition itself, then 
the existence of that determination must be necessary as to vo- 
lition ; in as much as volition can have no opportunity to deter- 
mine whether it shall exist or no, it having existence alre^idy 
before volition has opportunity to determine any thing. It is 
itself the very rise and exisrtence of volition. But a thing, after 
it exists, has no opportunity to determine as to its own existence ; 
it is too late for that. 

If liberty consists in that which Arminians suppose, viz. 
in the Will determining its own acts, having free opportunity 
and being without all jiecessity ; this is the same as to say, that 
liberty consists in the soul having power and opportunity to 
have what determinations of the Will it pleases. And if the 
determinations of the Will, and the last dictates of the Un- 

* Edit. VI. p. 9X 
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derstanding, be the same thing, then Liberty consists in the 
mind having power and opportunity to choose its own dic- 
tates of Understanding. But this is absurd ; for it is to make 
the determination of choice prior to the dictate of Under- 
standing, and the ground of it ; which cannot consist with the 
dictate of the Understanding being the determination of choice 
itself. 

Here is no alternative, but to recur to the old absurdity 
of one determination before another, and the cause of it ; 
and another before, determining that ; and so on in infinitum. 
If the last dictate of the Understanding be the determination 
of the Will itself, and the soul be free with regard to that 
dictate, in the Arminian notion of freedom ; then the soul, 
before that dictate of its Understanding exists, voluntarily 
and according to its own choice determines, in every case, 
what that dictate of the Understanding shall be; otherwise 
that dictate, as to the Will, is necessary ; and the acts deter- 
mined by it must also be necessary. So that here is a deter- 
mination of the mind prior to that dictate of the Understand- 
ing, an act of choice going before it, choosing and determin- 
ing what that dictate of the Understanding shall be : and this 
preceding act of choice, being a free act of Will, must also be 
the same with another last dictate of the Understanding : And 
if the mind also be free in that dictate of Understanding, that 
must be determined still by another ; and so on for ever. 

Besides, if the dictate of the Understanding, and deter- 
mination of the Will be the same, this confounds the Under- 
standing and Will, and makes them the same. Whether 
they be the same or no, I will not now dispute ; but only 
would observe, that if it be so, and the Arminian notion of 
liberty consists in a self-determining power in the Understand- 
ing, free of all necessity ; being independent, undetermined by 
any thing prior to its own acts and determinations ; and the 
more the Understanding is thus independent, and sovereign 
over its own determinations, the more free : then the freedom 
of the soul, as a moral agent, must consist in the independence 
of the Understanding on any evidence or appearance of things, 
or any thing whatsoever that stands forth to the view of the 
mind, prior to the Understanding's determination. And what 
a liberty is this ! consisting in an ability, freedom and easiness 
of judging, either according to evidence, or against it ; having 
a sovereign command over itself at all times, to judge, either 
agreeably or disagreeably to what is plainly exhibited to its 
own view. Certainly, it is no liberty that renders persons the 
proper subjects of persuasive reasoning, arguments, expostu- 
lations, and such like moral means and inducements. The 
use of which with mankind is a main argument of the Armi- 
nians^ to defend their notion of liberty without all necessity. 
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For according to this, the more free men are, the less they are 
under the government of such means, less subject to the power 
of evidence and reason, and more independent on their influ- 
ence, in their determinations. 

And whether the Understanding and Will are the same* 
or no, as Dr. Clark seems to suppose, yet in order to main- 
tain the Arminian notion of liberty without necessity, the 
free Will is not determined by the Understanding, nor ne- 
cessarily connected with the Understanding ; and the further 
from such Connection, the greater the freedom. And when 
the liberty is full and complete, the determinations of the Will 
have no Connection at all with the dictates of the Understand- 
ing. And if so, in vain are all the applications to the Under-' 
standing, in order to induce to any free virtuous act ; and so 
in vain are all instructions, counsels, invitations, expostulutions, 
and all arguments and persuasives whatsoever: for these are 
but applications to the Understanding, and a clear and lively 
exhibition of the objects of choice to the mind^s view. But 
if, after all, the Will must be self-determined, and indepen- 
dent on the Understanding, to what purpose are things thus 
represented to the Understanding, in order to determine the 
choice ? 



SECT. X. 

Volition necessarily connected with the Influence of Motives / 
with particular Observations on the great Inconsistence of 
Mr. ChuhVs Assertions and Reasonings^ about the Free" 
dom of the Wilh 

That every act of the will has some cause, and conse* 
quently (by what has been already proved) has a necessary 
connection with its cause, and so is necessary by a necessity 
of connection and consequence, is evident by this, that every 
act of the will whatsoever is excited by some motive : which is 
manifest, because, if th^ mind, in willing after the manner it 
does, is excited by no motive or inducement, then it has no 
end which it proposes to itself, or pursues in so doing ; it aims 
at nothing, and seeks nothing. And if it seeks nothing, then it 
does not go after any thing, or exert any inclination or prefer- 
ence towards any thing. Which brings the matter to a con- 
tradiction ; because for the inind to will something, and for it 
to go after something by an act of preference and inclination, 
are the same thing. 

But if every act of the will is excited by a Motive, then 
that Motive is the cause of the act. If the acts of the will are 
excited by Motives, then Motives are tho causes of their 
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being excited ; or, which is .the same thing, the ^ause of their 
existence. And if so, the existence of the acts of the will is 
properly the effect of their Motives. Motives do nothing, as 
Motives or inducements, but by their influence ; and so much 
as is done by their influence is the effect of them. For that is 
the notion of an effect, something that is brought to pass by the 
influence of something dse. 

And if volitions are properly the effects of their Motives, 
then they are necessarily connected with their Motives. Every 
effect and event being, as was proved before, necessarily con- 
nected with that which is the proper ground and reason of its 
existence. Thus it is manifest, that volition is necessary, and is 
not from any self-determining power in the will : the volition, 
which is caused by previous Motive and inducement, is not 
caused by the will exercisipg a sovereign power . over itself, to 
determine, cause and excite volitions in itself. This is not con- 
^^istent with llie will acting in a state of indifference and equili- 
brium, to determine itself to a preference ; for the way in which 
Motives operate is by biassing the will, and giving it a certain 
inclination or preponderaton one way. 

Here it may be proper to observe, that Mr. Chubb, in his 
Collection of Tracts on various Subjects, has advanced a scheme 
of liberty, which is greatly divided against itself, and thoroughly 
subversive of itself ; and that many ways. 

I. He is abundant in asserting, that the will, in all its acts, 

is influenced by motive and excitement ; and that this is the 

previous ground and reason of s^l its acts, and that it is never 

-otherwise in any instance. He says, (p. 262.) ^' No action cau 

take place without some Motive to excite it." And (p. 263.) 

" Volition cannot take place without some previous reason or 

Motive to induce it." And (p. 310.) Action would not takeplace 

without some reason or motive to induce it ; it being absurd to 

suppose^ that the active faculty would he exerted without some 

PREVIOUS reason to dispose the mind to action.^'* So (also p. 257.) 

And he speaks of these things, as what wd^ may be absolutely 

certain of, and which are the foundation, the only foundation 

we have of certainty respecting God's mc^al perfeetion^. 

(p. 252— 255, 261— 264.) 

And yet, at the same time, by his scheme, the influence of 
Motives upon us to excite to action, and to be actually a ground 
•of volition, is consequent on, the volition or choice of the mind. 
For he very greatly insists \Jjpon it, that in all free actions, be- 
fore the mind is the subject of those volitions, which Motives 
excite, it chooses to be so. It choosey, whether it will comply 
with the Motive, which presents itself in view, or not ; and 
when various Motives are presented, it chooses which it will 
yield to, and which it will reject, (p. 256.) " Every man has 
jpower to act, or to refrain from acting agreeably with, or con* 
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trary to, any motive that presents." (p. 257.) " Every man ii 
at liberty to act, or refrain from acting agreeably with, or con- 
trary to, what each of these Motives, considered singly, would 
excite him to. — Man has power, and is as much at liberty to 
reject the Motive, that does prevail, as he has power, and is at 
liberty to reject those Motives that do not." (And so p. 310, 
311.) " In order to constitute a moral agent, it is necessary, 
that he should have power to act, or to refrain from acting, upon 
such moral Motives, as he pleases." And to the like purpose 
in many other places. According to these things, the will 
acts first, and chooses or refuses to comply with the Mo- 
tive, that is presented, before it falls under its prevailing 
influence : and it is first determined by the mind^s pleasure or 
choice, what Motives it will be induced by, before it is induced 
by them. 

Now, how can these things hang together ? How can the 
mind first act, and by its act of volition and choice determine, 
what motives shall be the ground and reason of its volition and 
choice? . For this supposes, the choice is already made, before 
the Motive has its effect ; and that the volition is already exert- 
ed, before the Motive prevails, so as actually to be the ground 
of the volition ; and make the prevailing of the Motive the con- 
sequence of the volition, of which yet it is the ground. If the 
mind has cdready chosen to comply with a Motive, and to yield 
to its excitement, the excitement comes in too late, and is need- 
less afterwards. If the mind has already chosen to yield to a 
Motive which invites to a thing, that implies, and in fact is a 
choosing of the thing invited to ; and the very act of choice is 
before the influence of the Motive which induces, and is the 
ground of the choice ; the son is before-hand with the father 
mat begets him : the choice is supposed to be the ground of 
that influence of the Motive, which very influence is supposed 
to be the ground of the choice. And so vice versa^ the choice 
is supposed to be the consequence of the influence of the Mo- 
tive, which influence of the Motive is the consequence of that 
very choice. 

And besides, if the will acts first towards the Motive be- 
fore it falls under its influence, and the prevailing of the 
Motive upon it to induce it to act and choose, be the fruit and 
consequence of its act and choice, then how is tlie Motive 
" a PREVIOUS ground and reason of the act and choice, so that 
in the nature of the things, voliticJn cannot take place without 
some PREVIOUS reason and Motive to induce it ;" and that this 
act is consequent upon, and follows the motivo? Which 
things Mr. Chubb often asserts, as of certain and undoubted 
truth. So that the very same Motive is both previous and coti- 
sequent^ both before and after, both the ground and fruit of the 
very same thing ! 
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II. Agreeable to the forementioned inconsistent notion of 
the will first acting towards the Motive, choosing whether it 
will comply with it, in order to it becoming a ground of the 
will's acting, before any act of volition can take place, Mr. 
Chubb fi-equently calls Motives and excitements to the action 
of the will, " the passive ground or reason of that action." 
Which is a remarkable phrase ; than which I presume there is 
none more unintelligible, and void of distinct and consistent 
meaning, in all the writings of Duns Scotus, or Thomas 
Aquinas. When he represents the Motive volition as passive, 
he must mean — passive in that affair, or passive with respect 
to that action, which he speaks of; otherwise it is nothing to 
the design of his argument : he must mean, (if that can be 
called a meaning) that the Motive to volition is first acted upon 
or towards by the volition, choosing to yield to it, making it a 
ground of action, or determining to fetch its influence from 
thence ; and so to make it a previous ground of its own exci- 
tation and existence. Which is the same absurdity, as if one 
should say, that the soul of man, previous to its existence 
chose by what cause it would come into existence, and acted 
upon its cause, to fetch influence thence to bring it into being ; 
and so its cause was a passive ground of its existence ! / ' 

Mr. Chubb very plainly supposes Motive or excitement 
to be the ground of the being of volition. He speaks of it as. 
the ground or reason of the exertion of an act of the will, (p. 
391, and 39!2.) and expressly says, that ^'volition cannot take 
PLACE without some previous ground or Motive to induce it,*' 
(p. 363.) And he speaks of the act as " from the Motive, and 
FROM the INFLUENCE of the Motivc," (p. 352) " and from the 
influence that the Motive has on the man, for the production 
of an action," (p. 317.) Certainly there is no need of multi- 
plying words about this ; it is easily judged, whether Motive 
can be the ground of volition taking place, so that the very 
production of it is from the influence of the Motive, and yet 
the Motive, before it becomes the ground of the volition, is 
passive, or acted upon by the volition. But this I will say, 
that a man who insists so much on clearness of meaning in 
others, and is so much in blaming their confusion and incon- 
sistence, ought if he was able, to have explained his meanings 
in this phrase of " passive ground of action," so as to shew it 
not to be confused and inconsistent. 

If any should suppose, that Mr. Chubb when he speaks of 
Motive as a " passive ground of action," does not mean passive 
with regard to that volition which it is the ground of, but some 
other antecedent volition (though his purpose and argument, 
and whole discourse, will by no means allow of such a suppo- 
sition) yet it would not help the matter in the least. For, (J.) 
If we suppose an act, by which the soul chooses to vield to the 

n 
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invitation of a Motive to another volition ; both these supposed 
volitions are in effect the very same. A volition to yield to the 
force of a Motive inviting to choose something, comes to just 
the same thing as choosing the thing, which the Motive invitee 
to, as I observed before. So that here can be no room to help 
the matter, by a distinction of two voUtions, (2.) If the Motive 
be passive, not with respect to the same volition, to which the 
Motive excites, but to one truly distinct and prior ; yet, by Mr* 
Chubb, that prior volition cannot take place without a Motive 
or excitement, as VLpreviotis ground of its existence. For he in* 
sists, that " it is aosurd to suppose any voUtion should take 

{ilace without some previous Motive to induce it.'' So that at 
ast it comes to just the same absurdity: for if every volition 
must have a previous Motive, then the \ery ^rst in the whole 
series must be excited by a previous Motive ; and yet the Motive 
to that first volition is pcugive ; but cannot be passive with re- 
gard to another antecedent volition, because, by the supposi* 
tion, it is the very first : therefore if it be passive with respec t 
to any volition, it must be so with regard to that very volition 
of which it is the ground, and that is excited by it. 

III. Though Mr. Chubb asserts, as above, that every 
volition has some Motive, and that ^ in the nature of the things 
no volition can take place without some Motive to induce it ;'*'* 
yet he asserts, that volition does not always follow the strongs 
est Motive ; or, in other words, is not governed by any superior 
strength of the Motive that is followed, beyond Motives to 
the contrary, previous to the volition itself. His own words^ 
(p. 258.) are as follow : " Though with regard to physical 
causes, that which is strongest always prevails, yet it is other- 
wise with regard to moral causes. Of these, sometimes the 
stron^r, sometimet the weaker, prevails. And the ground 
of this diiSerence is evident, namely, that what we call moral 
causes, strictly speaking, are no causes at all, but barely pas- 
sive reasons of, or excitements to the action, or to the re- 
fraining from acting; which excitements we have power, or 
are at liberty to comply with or reject, as I have shewed 
above.*' And so throughout the paragraph, he, in a variety 
ofpbrases, insists, that the will is not always determined by 
the strongest Motive, unless by strongest we preposterously 
mean actually prevailing in the event; which is not in the 
Motive, but in the will ; but that the will is not always deter- 
mined by the Motive, which is strongest by any strength 
previous to the volition itself. And he elsewhere abundantly 
asserts, that the will is determined by no superior strength or 
advantage, that Motives have, from any constitution or state of 
things, or any circumstances whatsoever, previous to the 
actuid determmation of the will. And indeed his whole dis- 
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course on human liberty implies it, his whole scheme is found- 
ed upon it 

But these things cannot stand together. There is a diver- 
sity of strength in Motives to choice, previous to the choice 
itself. Mr. Chubb himself supposes, that they do previonslp 
invite^ induce^ excite and dispose the mind to action. This im- 
plies, that they have something in themselves that is inviting^ 
some tendency to induce and dispose to vcdition, previous to 
volition itself And if they have in themselves this nature 
and tendency, doubtless they have it in certain limited degrees, 
which are capable of diversity ; and some have it in greater 
degrees, others in less ; and they that have most of this ten- 
dency, considered with all their nature and circumstances, 
previous to volition, are the strongest motives ; and those that 
have least, are the weakest Motives. 

Now if volition sometimes does not follow the Motive 
which is strongest, or has most previous tendency or advantage, 
all things considered, to induce or excite it, but follows Uie 
weakest, or that which as it stands previously in the mind^s 
view, has least tendency to induce it ; herein the will appa- 
rently acts wholly without Motive, without any previous reason 
to dispose the mind to it, contrary to what the same author 
supposes. The act, wherein the will must proceed, without 
a previous motive to induce it, is the act of preferring the 
weakest motive. For how absurd is it to say, the mind sees 
previous reason in the Motive, to prefer that Motive before the 
other ; and at the same time to suppose, that there is nothing 
in the Motive, in its nature, state or any circumstances of it 
whatsoever, as it stands in the previous view of the mind, that 
gives it any preference ; but on the contrary, the other Motive 
that stands in competition with it, in all these respects, has 
most belonging to it that is inviting and moving, and has most 
of a tendency to choice and preference. This is certainly as 
much as to say, there is previous ground and reason in the 
Motive for the act of preference, and yet no previous reason 
for it. By the supposition, as to all that is in the two rival 
Motives which tends to preference, previous to the act of 
preference, it is not in that which is preferred, but wholly in 
the other : and yet Mr. Chubb supposes, that the act of pre- 
ference is from previous ground and reason in the Motive which 
is preferred. But are these things consistent ? Can there be 
previous ground in a thing for an event that takes place, 
and yet no previous tendency in it to that event ? If one thing 
follows another, without any previous tendency to its following, 
then I should think it very plain, that it follows it without any 
manner of previous reason why it should follow. 

Yea, in this case, Mr. Chubb supposes, that the event 
follows an antecedent, as the ground of its existence, which 
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has not only no tendency to it, but a contrary tendency. The 
event is the preference, which the mind gives to that Motive, 
which is weaker, as it stands in the previous view of the mind; 
the immediate antecedent is the view the mind has of the two 
rival Motives conjunctly ; in which previous view of the mind, 
all the preferableness, or previous tendency to preference, is 
supposed to be on the other side, or in the contrary Motive ; 
and all the unworthiness of preference, and so previous ten- 
dency to comparative neglect, or undervaluing, is on that side 
which is preferred : and yet in this view of the mind is sup- 
posed to be the precious ground or reason of this act of pre- 
ference, exciting it^ and disposing the mind to it. Which, I 
leave the reader to judge, whether it be absurd or not. If it 
be not, then it is not absurd to say, that the previous tendency 
of an antecedent to a consequent, is the ground and reason 
why that consequent does not follow ; and the want of a pre- 
vious tendency to an event, yea, a tendency to the con- 
trary, is the true ground and reason why that event does 
follow/ 

An act of phoice or preference is a comparative act, 
wherein the mind acts with reference to two or more things 
that are compared, and stand in competition in the mind^s 
view. If the mind, in this comparative act, prefers that which 
appears inferior in the comparison, then the mind herein acts 
absolutely without Motive, or inducement, or any temptation 
whatsoever. Then, if a hungry man has the offer of two 
sorts of food, to both which he finds an appetite, but has a 
stronger appetite to one than the other ; and there be no cir- 
cumstances or excitements whatsoever in the case to induce 
him to take either the one or the other, but merely his appetite : 
if in the choice he makes between them, he chooses that 
which he has least appetite to, and refuses that to which he 
has the strongest appetite, this is a choice made absolutely with- 
out previous Motive, Excitement, Reason, or Temptation, as 
much as if he were perfectly without all appetite to either; 
because his volition in this case is a comparative act, following 
a comparative view of the food which he chooses, in which 
view his preference has absolutely no previous ground, yea, is 
against all previous ground and motive. And if there be any 
principle in man, from whence an act of choice may arise 
after this manner, from the same principle volition may arise 
wholly without Motive on either side. If the mind in its voli- 
tion can go beyond Motive, then it can go without Motive : 
for when it is beyond the Motive, it is out of the reach of the 
Motive, out of the limits of its influence, and so without Mo- 
tive. If so, this demonstrates the independence of volition on 
Motive ; and no reason can be given for what Mr. Chubb so 
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often asserts, even that " in the nature of things volition cannot 
take place without a Motive to induce i^," 

If the Most High should endow a balance with agency or 
activity of nature, in such a manner, that when unequal weights 
are put into the scales, its agency could enable it to cause that 
scale to descend, which has the least weight, and so to raise 
the greater weight ; this would clearly demonstrate, that the 
motion of the baiance does not depend on weights in the scales ; 
at least, as much as if the balance should move itself, when 
there is no weight in either scale. And the activity of the ba- 
lance which is sufficient to move itself against the greater weight, 
must certainly be more than sufficient to move it when there is 
no weight at all. 

Mr. Chubb supposes, tliat the will cannot stir at all with- 
out some Motive ; and also supposes, that if there be a Mo- 
tive to one thing, and none to the contrary, volition will in- 
fallibly follow that Motive. This is virtually to suppose an 
entire dependence of the will on Motives ; if it were not 
wholly dependent on them, it could surely help itself a little 
without them ; or help itself a little against a Motive, without 
help from the strength and weight of a contrary Motive. And 
yet his supposing that the will, when it has before it various 
opposite Motives, can use them as it pleases, and choose its 
own influence from them, and neglect the strongest, and fol- 
low the weakest, supposes it to be wholly independent on 
Motives. 

It further appears, on Mr. Chubb's hypothesis, that voli- 
tion must be without any previous ground in any Motive, thus : 
if it be, as he supposes, that the will is not determined by any 
previous superior strength of the Motive, but determines and 
chooses its own Motive, then, when the rival Motives are ex- 
actly equal, in all respects, it may follow either ; and may in 
such a case, sometimes follow one, sometimes the othef. 
And if so, this diversity which appears between the acts of the 
will, is plainly without previous ground in either of the Mo- 
tives ; for all that is previously in the Motives is supposed pre- 
cisely and perfectly the same, without any diversity whatso- 
ever. Now perfect identity, as to all that is previous in the 
antecedent, cannot be the ground and reason of diversity in 
the consequent. Perfect identity in the ground, cannot be a 
reason why it is not followed with the same consequence. And 
therefore the source of this diversity of consequence must be 
soiight for elsewhere. 

And lastly, it may be observed, that however much Mr. 
Chubb insists, that no volition can take place without some 
Motive to induce it, which previously disposes the mind to it ; 
yet, as he also insists that the mind, without reference to any 
superior strength of Motives, picks and chooses for its Motive 
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to follow ; he himself herein plainly supposes, that, with regard 
to the mind's preference of one Motive before another — it is 
not the Motive that disposes the will, but — the will disposes it- 
self to follow the Motive. 

IV. Mr. Chubb supposes necessity to be utterly incon- 
sistent with agency ; and that to suppose a being to be an 
agent in that which is necessary, is a plain contradiction, p. 
311, and throughout his discourses on the subject of Liberty, 
he supposes, that necessity cannot consist with agency or 
freedom ; and that- to suppose otherwise, is to make Liberty 
and Necessity, Action and Passion, the same thing. And so 
he seems to suppose, that there is no action, strictly speaking, 
but volition ; and that as to the effects of volition in body or 
mind, in themselves considered, being necessary, they are 
said to be free, only as they are the effects of an act that is not 
necessary* 

And yet, according to him, volition itself is the effect of 
volition ; yea, every act of free volition ; and therefore every 
act of free volition must, by what has now been observed 
firom him, be necessary. That every act of free volition is 
itself the effect of volition, is abundantly supposed by him. 
In p. 341, he says, '^If a man is such a creature as I have 
proved him to be« that is, if he has in him a power of Liberty 
of doing either good or evil, and either of these is the subject 
of his own free choice, so that he might, if he had pleased, 

have CHOSEN and done the contrary." Here he supposes, 

all that is good or evil in man is the effect of his choice ; and 
so that his good or evil choice itself is the effect of his plea- 
sure or choice, in these words, ^^ he might if he had pleased, 
have CHOSEN the contrary.'*^ So in p. 356, " Though it be 
highly reasonable, that a man should always choose the 
greater good, — yet he may, if he please, choose otherwise.'' 
Which is the same thing as if he had said, he may if he chooses^ 
choose otherwise. And then he goes on, — " that is, he ma^, 
if he pleases^ cfwose what is good for himself,'' &c. And again 
in the same page, ^^ The will is not confined by the under- 
standing to any particular sort of good, whether greater 
or less ; but it is at liberty to choose what kind of good it 
pleases.'*'* — If there be any meaning in the last words, it must 
be this, that the will is at liberty to choose what kind of good 
it chooses to choose / supposing the act of choice itself deter- 
mined by an antecedent choice. The Liberty Mr. Chubb 
speaks of, is not only a man's power to move his body, agree- 
ably to an antecedent act of choice, but to use, or exert the 
faculties of his soul. Thus, (p. 379,) speaking of the faculties 
of the mind, he says, ^^ Man has power and is at liberty to 
neglect these faculties, to use them aright, or to abuse them, 
as he pleases.^^ And that he supposes an act of choice, or 
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exercise of pleasure, properly distinct from, and antecedent 
to, those acts thus chosen, directing, commanding and pro- 
ducing the chosen acts, and even the acts of choice them- 
selves, is very plain in page 283. ^^ He can command his ac- 
tions ; and herein consists his Liberty ; he can give or deny 
himself that pleasure, as he pleases. And p. 377. — If the ac- 
tions of men — are not the produce of a free choice^ or elec- 
tion, but spring from a necessity of nature, he cannot in 

reason be the object of reward or punishment on their ac- 
count. Whereas, if action in man, whether good or evil, is 
the produce of will or free choice ; so that a man in either 
case had it in his power, and was at liberty to have chosen 
the contrary, he is the proper object of reward or punishment, 
according as he chooses to behave himself.'^ Here, in these 
last words, be speaks of Liberty of choosing, according as he 
CHOOSES. So that the behaviour which Jie speaks of as subject 
to his choice, is his choosing itself, as well as his external con- 
duct consequent upon it. And therefore it is evident, he means 
not only external actions, but the acts of choice Uiemselves, 
when he speaks of all free actions^ as the produce of free 
choice. And this is abundantly evident in what he says else- 
where, (p. 372, 373). 

Now these things imply a twofold great inconsistence. 

1. To suppose, as Mr. Chubb plainly does, that every 
free act of choice is commanded hy^ and is XhQ produce of free 
choice^ is to suppose the first free act of choice belongmg to 
the case, yea, the first free act of choice that ever man exert- 
ed, to be the produce of an antecedent act of choice. But I 
hope I need not labour at all to convince my readers, that it is 
an absurdity to say, the \ety first act is the produce of another 
act that went before it. 

3. If it were both possible and real, as Mr. Chubb in- 
sists, that every free act of choice were the produce or the ef- 
fect of a free act of choice ; yet even then, according to his 
principles, no one act of choice would be free, but every one 
necessary ; because, every act of choice being the effect of a 
foregoing act, every act would be necessarily connected with 
that foregoing cause. For Mr. Chubb himself says, (p. 389.) 
" When the self-moving power is exerted, it becomes the ne- 
cessary cause of its effects." — So that his notion of a free act 
that is rewardable or punishable, is a heap of contradictions. 
It is a free act, and yet, by his own notion of freedom, is ne- 
cessary ; and therefore by him it is a contradiction, to suppose 
it to be free. According to him, every free act is the produce 
of a free act ; so that there must be an infinite number of free 
acts in succession, without any beginning, in an agent that has 
a beginning. And therefore here is an infinite number of free 
acts, everv one of them free : and yet not anv one of them 
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free, but every act in the whole infinite chain a necessary ef- 
fect. All the acts are rewardable or punishable, and yet the 
agent cannot, in reason, be the object of reward or punish- 
ment, on account of any one of these actions. He is active 
in them all, and passive in none ; yet active in none, but pas- 
sive in all, &c. 

V. Mr. Chubb most strenuously denies, that Motives are 
causes of the acts of the will; or that the moving principle in 
man is moved^ or caused to be exerted by Motives. His words, 
(p. 388 and 389,) are, " If the moving principle in man is 
MOVED, or CAUSED TO BE EXERTED, by Something external to 
man, tvhich all Motives are^ then it would not be a self-moving 
principle, seeing it would be moved by a principle external to 
itself. And to say, that a self-moving principle is moved, or 
CAUSED TO BE EXERTED, by a causc extcmal to itself, is ab- 
surd and a contradiction, &c." — And in the next page, it is par- 
ticularly and largely insisted, that Motives are causes in no case, 
that " they are merely passive in the production of action, and 
have no causality in the production of it, — no causality, to be the 
cause of the exertion of the will. 

Now 1 desire it may be considered, how this can possibly 
consist with what he says in other places. Let it be noted 
here, 

1. Mr. Chubb abundantly speaks of Motives as excite^ 
ments of the acts of the will ; and says, that Motives do excite 
volition, and induce it, and that they are necessary to this end ; 
that in the reason and nature of things, volition cannot take 
place without motives to excite it. But now, if Motives excite 
the will, they move it ; and yet he says it is absurd to say, the 
will is moved by Motives. And again, if language is of any 
significancy at all, if Motives excite volition, then they are the 
cause of its being excited : and to cause volition to be excited, 
is to cause it to be put forth or exerted. Yea, Mr. Chubb 
says himself, (p. 317.) Motive is necessary to the exertion of 
the active faculty.' To excite, is positively to do something ; 
and certainly that which does something, is the cause of the 
thing done by it. To create, is to cause to be created ; to 
make, is to cause to be made ; to kill, is to cause to be killed ; 
to quicken, is to cause to be quickened ; and to excite, is to 
cause to be excited. To excite, is to be a cause in the most 
proper sense, not merely a negative occasion, but a ground of 
existence by positive influence. The notion of exciting, is ex- 
erting influence to cause the eflect to arise or come forth into 
existence. 

3. Mr. Chubb himself, (p. 317.) speaks of Motives as the 
ground and reason of action by influence, and by prevailing 
INFLUENCE. Now, what can be meant by a cause, but some- 
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thing that is the ground and reason of a thing by its influence, 
an influence that is prevalent and effectual ? 

3. This author not only speaks of Motives as the ground 
and reason of action, by prevaiHng influence ; but ez[Mre8slv of 
their influence <is prevailing for the froduction of an acttoOt 
(p. 317.) which makes the inconsistency still more palpable 
and notorious. The production of an effect is certainly the 
causing of an effect ; and productive influence is causal influence^ 
if any thing is ; and that which has this influence prevalently, 
so as thereby to become the groufkd of another th'mg, is a cause 
of that thing, if there be any such thing as a cause. This inr 
fluence, Mr. Chubb says. Motives have to produce an action ; 
and yet he says, it is absurd and a contradiction, to say they 
are causes. 

4. In the same page, he once and again speaks of Motives 
as disposing the Agent to action by their influence. His words 
are these : '^ As Motive, which takes place in the understand* 
ing, and is the product of intelligence, is necessary to action, 
that is, to the exertion of the active faculty, because that fa- 
culty would not be exerted without some previous reason to 
DISPOSE the mind to action ; so from hence it plainly appears, 
that when a man is said to be disposed to one action rather than 
another, this properly signifies the prevailing influence that 
one Motive has upon a man for the production of an action, 
or for the being at rest, before all other Motives, for the produc' 
turn of the contrary. For as Motive is the ground and reason 
of any action, so the Motive that prevails^ disposes the agent to 
the performance of that action." 

Now, if Motives dispose the mind to action, then they 
cause the mind to be disposed ; and to cause the mind to be 
disposed is to cause it to be willing ; and to cause it to be 
willing is to cause it to will ; and that is the same thing as to be 
the cause of an act of the will. And yet this same Mr. Chubb 
holds it to be absurd, to suppose Motive to be a cause of the act 
of the will. 

And if we compare these things together, we have here 
again a whole heap of inconsistences. Motives are the pre*' 
vious ground and reason of the acts of the will ; yea, the 
necessary ground and reason of their exertion^ without which 
they will not be exerted^ and cannot^ in the nature of things^ take 
place ; and they do excite these acts of the will, and do this 
by a prevailing influence ; yea, an influence which prevails for 
the production of the act of the will, and for the disposing of the 
mind to it : and yet it is absurd to suppose Motive to be a cause 
of an act of the will, or that a principle of will is moved or 
caused to be exerted by it^ or that it has any causality in fAj 
production of it. or any causality to be the cause of the exettim 
of the will. 

13 
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A due c<Mi8ideration of these things which Mr. Chubb has 
advanced, the strange inoonastences which his notion of Liber- 
ty — consisting in the will^s power of selMetermination Toid 
of all necessity, united with that dictate of common sense, 
that there can be no volition without a motive — drove him 
into, may be sufficient to convince us, that it is utterly impos- 
sdble ever to make that notion of Liberty consistent with the 
influence of Motives in volition. And as it is in a manner 
self-evident, that there can be no act of will, or preference of 
the mind, without some motive or inducement, something in 
the mind^s view which it aims at, and goes after ; so it is most 
manifest, that there is no such Liberty* in the universe as 
Armimans insist on; nor any such thmg possible, or con- 
ceivable. 




SECT. XL 

The Evidence of God's certain Forehiowledge of the Volitiaiu 

of moral Agents. . 

That the acts oi the wills of moral Agents are not con- 
tingent events, in such a sense as to be without all necessity,, 
appears by God^s certain Foreknowledge of such events. 

In handling this argument, I would in ihe first place 
prove, that (rod has a certain Foreknowledge of the voluntary 
acts of moral .A^nts ; and secondly^ shew the consequence, 
or how it follows from hence, that the Volitions of moral 
Agents are not contingent, so as to be without necessity of 
' connection and consequence. 

First, I am to prove that God has an absolute and cer- 
tain Foreknowledge of the free actions of moral Agents. 

One would think it whoUy needless to enter on such an 
argument with any that profess themselves Christians : but so 
it is: God^s certain Foreknowledge of the free acts of moral 
Agents is denied by some Uiat pretend to believe the Scrip- 
tures to be the Word of God : and especially of late. I there- 
fore shall consider the evidence of such a prescience in the 
Most High, as fiilly as the designed limits of this essay will 
admit ; supposing myself herein to have to do with such as 
own the truth of the Bible. 

Aro. I. My first argument shall be taken from God^s 
prediction of such events. Here I would, in the first place, 
lay down these two things as ai^oms. 

L If God does not foreknow^ He cannot foretell such 
events ; that is, He cannot peremptorily and certainly foretell 
tb^i If God has no more than an uncertain guess concern- 
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ing events of this kind, then He can declare no more than an 
uncertain guess. Positively to foretell, is to profess to fore- 
know, or declare positive Foreknowledge. 

2. If God does not certainly foreknow the future Voli- 
tions of moral Agents, then neither can He certainly foreknow 
those events which are dependent on these Volitions. The 
existence of the one depending on the existence of the other, 
the knowledge of the existence of the one depends on the 
knowledge of the existence of the other ; and the one canned 
be more certain than the other. 

Therefore, how many, how great, and how extensive 
soever the consequences of the Volitions of moral Agents may^ 
be ; though they should extend to an alteration of the state 
of things through the universe, and should be continued in a 
series of successive events to all eternity, and should in the 
progress of things branch forth into an infinite number of 
series, each of them going on in an endless chain of events ; 
God must be as ignorant of all these consequences, as He is 
of the Volition whence they first take their rise : and the whole 
state of things depending on them, how important, extensive 
and vast soever, must be hid from him. 

These positions being such as, I suppose, none will deny, 
I now proceed to observe the following things. 

1. Men^s moral conduct and qualities, their virtues and 
vices, their wickedness and good practice, things rewardable 
and punishable, have often be^i foretold by God. — Pharaoh'*$ 
moral conduct, in refiising to obey God^s command, in letting 
his people go, was foretold. God says to Mosesy Exod. iii. 19. 
^^I am sure that the King of Egypt will not let you go.'^ 
Here God professes not only to guess at, but to know 
PkaraoVs future disobedience. In chap. vii. 4, God says, 
^' but Pharaoh shail not hearken unto you ; that I may lay 
mine hand upon Egypt^ &c.^^ And chap. ix. 30. Moses says 
to Pharaoh, " as for thee, and thy servants, I know that ye will 
not fear the Lord." See also chap. xi. 9. — The moral conduct 
of Josiahy by name, in his zealously exerting himself to oppose 
idolatry in particular acts, was foretold above three hundred 
years before he was born, and the prophecy sealed by a 
miracle, and renewed and confirmed by the words of a second 
prophet, as what surely would not fail, (1 Kings xiii. 1—43, 32.) 
This prophecy was also in efiect a prediction of the moral 
conduct of the people, in upholding their schismatical and 
idolatrous worship until that time, and the idolatry of those 
priests of the high places, which it is foretold Jostah should 
ofler upon that altar of Bethel. Micaiah foretold the foolish 
and sinful conduct of Ahah^ in refusing to hearken to die 
word of the Lord by him, and choosing rather to hearken to 
the false prophets, m going to Ramoth-GHlead to his niiiv 
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(1 Kings xxi. 20^ — ^22.) The moral conduct of jHa5:aeZ was fore- 
told in that cruelty he should be guilty of; on which Hazael 
says, "What, is thy servant a dog, that he should do this 
thing !" The prophet speaks of the event as what he knew, and 
not what he conjectured, 2 Kings vHi. 12. " I know the evil 
that thou wilt do unto the children of Israel : Thou wilt dash 
their children, and rip up their women with child." The 
moral conduct of Cyrus is foretold long before he had a be- 
ing, in his mercy to God's people, and regard to the true God, 
in turning the captivity of the Jews^ and promoting the build- 
ing of the temple, (Isai. xliv. 28. and Ixv. 13. compare 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 32, 23. and Ezra i. 1, — 4.) How many instances of the 
moral conduct of the Kings of the North and Souths particular 
instances of the wicked behaviour of the Kings of Syria and 
Egypt^ are foretold in the eleventh chapter of Daniel ? Their 
corruption, violence, robbery, treachery and lies. And par- 
ticularly, how much is foretold of the horrid wickedness of 
AnXiochus Epiphanes^ called there " a vile person," instead of 
Epiphanes, or illustrious. In that chapter, and also in chap, 
viii. ver. 9, 14, 23, to the end, are foretold his flattery, deceit 
and lies, his having " his heart set to do mischief," and set 
** against the holy covenant," his " destroying and treading 
under foot the holy people," in a marvellous manner, his 
" having indignation against the holy covenant, setting his 
heart against it, and conspiring against it," his " polluting the 
sanctuary of strength, treading it under foot, taking away the 
daily sacrifice, and placing the abomination that maketh de- 
solate ;" his great pride, " magnifying himself against God, 
and uttering marvellous blasphemies against Him," until God 
in indignation should destroy him. Withal, the moral con- 
duct of the Jews^ on occasion of his persecution, is predicted. 
It is foretold, that " he should corrupt many by flatteries^'*'* (chap, 
xi. 32, — 34.) But that others should behave with a glorious 
constancy and fortitude, in opposition to him, (ver. 32.) And 
that some good men should fall and repent, (ver. 35.) Christ 
foretold Peter^s sin, in denying his Lord, with its circumstances, 
in a peremptory manner. And so, that great sin of Judas, in 
betraying his master, and its dreadful and eternal punishment 
in hell, was foretold in the like positive manner. Matt, xxvu 
21 — ^25, and parallel places in the other Evangelists. 

2. Many events have been foretold by God, which are 
dependent on the moral conduct of particular persons, and 
were accomplished either by their virtuous or vicious actions* 
Thus, the children of IsraeVs going down into Egypt to dwell 
there, was foretold to Abraham, (Gen. xv.) which was brought 
nbout by the wickedness of Joseph^s brethren in selling him, 
md the wickedness of Joseph^s mistress, and his own signal 
virtue in resisting her temptation. The accomplishment, of 
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the thing prefigured in JoseplCs dream, depended on the same 
moral conduct. Jotham^s parable and prophecy, {Judges ix. 
15, — ^20.)was accomplished by the wicked conduct of Abime' 
lech^ and the men of Shechem. The prophecies against the 
house of £Zi, (1 Sam. chap. ii. and iii.) were accomplished by 
the wickedness of Doeg the Edomite^ in accusing the priests ; 
and the great impiety, and extreme cruelty of Saul in destroy- 
ing the priests at Nob. (I Sam. xxii.) Nathan'* s prophecy 
against Davids (2 Sam. xh. 11, 12.) was fulfilled by the horrible 
wickedness of Absalom^ in rebelling against his father, seek- 
ing his life, and lying with his concubines in the sight of the 
sun. The prophecy against Solomon^ (1 Kings xi. 11, — 13.) 
was fulfilled by Jeroboam^s rebellion and usurpation, which 
are spoken of as his wickedness, (2 Chron. xiii. 5, 6. compare 
ver. 18.) The prophecy against Jeroboam'^s family, (1 Kings 
xiv.) was fulfilled by the conspiracy, treason, and cruel mur- 
ders of Baasha^ (2 Kings xv. 27, &c.) The predictions of the 
prophet Jehu against the house ofBaasha^ (1 Kings xvi. at the 
beginning,) were fulfilled by the treason and parricide of Zimri^ 
(1 Kings xvi. 9,-13, 20.) 

3. How often has God foretold the future moral conduct 
of nations and people, of numbers, bodies, and successions of 
men : with God^s judicial proceedings, and many other events 
consequent and dependent on their virtues and vices ; which 
could not be foreknown, if the Volitions of men, wherein they 
acted as moral Agents, had not been foreseen ? The fiiture 
cruelty of the Egyptians in oppressing Israel, and God^s judg- 
ing and punishing them for it, was foretold long before it 
came to pass, {Gen. xv. 13, 14.) The continuance of the ini- 
quity of the Amorites, and the increase of it until it should be 
full, and they ripe for destruction, was foretold above four 
hundred years before, {Gen. xv. 16. Acts vii. 6, 7.) The 
prophecies of the destruction of Jerusalem, and the land of 
Judah, were absolute ; (2 Kings, xx. 17 — 19. chap. xxii. 15, to 
the end.) It was foretold in Hezekiah^s time, and was abun- 
dantly insisted on in the book of the prophet Isaiah, who wrote 
nothing after HezekiaVs days. It was foretold in Josiah^s 
time, in the beginning of a great reformation, (2 Kings xxii.) 
And it is manifest by innumerable things in the predictions of 
the prophets, relating to this event, its time, its circumstances, 
its continuance and end ; the return fi-om the captivity, the 
restoration of the temple, city and land, &c. I say, these 
shew plainly, that the prophecies of this great event were 
absolute. And yet this event was connected with, and depen- 
dent on two things in men^s moral conduct : first, the injurious 
rapine and violence of the king of Babylon and his people, as 
the efficient cause ; which God often speaks of as what he 
highly resented, and would severely punish ; and secondly, the 
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final obstinancy of the Jews. That great event is often spoken 
of as suspended on this, {Jer, iv. 1. and v. 1. vii. 1. — ^7. xi. 1, — 
6, xvii. 24, to the end. xxv. 1, — 1. xxvi. I, — 8, 13. and xxxviii. 
17, l^>.) Therefore this destruction and captivity could not be 
foreknown, unless such a moral conduct of the Chatdeans and 
Jews had been foreknown. And then it was foretold, th.it the 
people should be finally obstinate^ to the utter desolation of the 
city and land. {Isau vi. 9,-11. Jer. i. 18, 19. vii, 27, — ^29. 
Ezek, iii. 7. and xxiv. 13, 14.) 

The final obstinacy of those Jews who were left in the 
land of Israel^ in their idolatry and rejection of the true God, 
was foretold by him, and the prediction confirmed with an oath, 
{Jer. xliv. 26, 27.) And God tells the people, {Isci. xiviii. 3. 
4, — 8.) that he had predicted those things which should be 
consequent on their treachery and obstinacy, because he knew 
they would be obstinate ; and that he had declared these 
things beforehand, for their conviction of his being the only 
true God, ^. 

The destruction of Babylon^ with many of the circum- 
stances of it, was foretold, as the judgment of God for the ex- 
ceeding pride and haughtiness of the heads of that monarchy, 
Nebuchadnezzar and his successors, and their wickedly destroy- 
ing other nations, and particularly for their exalting themselves 
against the true God and his people, before any of these mo- 
narchs had a being ; {Isa. chap. xiii. xiv. xlvii : compare JEfa6- 
bak. u. 5, to the end, and Jer. chap. 1. and li.) That Babylon^ 
destruction was to be ^^ a recompence, according to the works 
of their own hands,^^ appears by Jer. xxv. 14. — The inmiorali- 
ty of which the people of Babylon^ and particularly her princes 
and great men, were guilty, that very night that the city was 
destroyed, their revelling and drunkenness at BeUhazzar^s idol- 
atrous feast, was foretold, {Jer. li. 39, 57.) 

The return of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity is 
often very particularly foretold, with many circumstances, and 
the promises of it are very peremptory : {Jer. xxxi. 36,-40. 
and xxxii, 6, — 15, 41,-44. and xxxiii. 24, — ^26.) And the 
very time of their return was prefixed ; {Jer. xxv. 11, 12. and 
xxix. 10, 11. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21. Ezek. iv. 6. and JDon. ix, 2.) 
And yet the prophecies represent their return as consequent 
on their repentance. And their repentance itself is yerj ex- 
pressly and particularly foretold, {Jer. xxix. 12, 13, 14. xxxi. 
8, 9, 18,-31. xxxiii. 8. 1. 4, 5. Ezek. vi. 8, 9, 10. vii. 16. xiv. 
32, 23. and xx. 43, 44.) 

It was foretold under the Old Testament, that the Messiah 
should suffer greatly through the malice and cruelty of men ; 
as is largely and fully set forth^ Psal. xxii. applied to Christ 
in the New Testament, {Matt, xxvii. 35, 43. Luke xxiii. 34. 
.John xix. 24. Heb. ii. 12.) And likewise in Psal. \x\x. which. 
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it is also evident by the New Testament, is spoken of Christ ; 
(John XV. 25. vii. 5, ^c. and ii. 17. Rom. xv. 3. McUL xxvii. 
34, 48. Mark xv. 23. John xix. 29.) The same thing is also 
foretold, hoi. Uii. and 1. (i. and Mic. v. 1. This cruelty of 
ipen was their sin, and what they acted as moral Agents. It 
was foretold, that there should be an union of Heathen and 
Jewish rulers against Christ, {Pscd, ii. 1,2. compared with Acts 
iv. 25, — 28.) It was foretold, that the Jews should generalljr 
reject and despise the Messiah, Isai. xlix. 5, 6, 7. and hii. 
1,— 3. Pscd. xxii. 6, 7. and Ixix. 4, 8, 19, 20.) And it was 
foretold, that the body of that nation should be rejected in the 
Messiah^s days, from being God^s people, for their obstinacy 
in sin ; {Isai. xlix. 4,-7. and viii. 14, 15, 16. compared with 
Rom. X. 1 9, and Isai. Ixv. at the beginning, compared with 
Rom. X. 20, 21.) It was foretold, that Christ should be re- 
jected by the chief priests and rulers among the Jews {Psalm 
cxviii. SK2. compared with Matt. xxi. 42. Ads iv. 11. 1 Pet. ii. 
4, 7.) 

Christ himself foretold his being delivered into the hands 
of the elders, chief priests and scribes, and his being cruelly 
treated by them, and condemned to death ; and that He by 
them should be deliver^ to the Gentiles : and that He should 
be mocked and scourged^ and crucified^ {Matt. xvi. 21. and xx. 
17, — 19. Iftijfce ix. 22. JbAn viii. 28.) and that the people should 
be concerned in and consenting to his death, (jLuke xx. 13, — 
IH.) especially the inhabitants of Jerusalem ; (Luke xiii. 33->^ 
35.) nd foretold, that the disciples should ail be olSended be- 
cause of Him, that night in which he was betrayed, and should 
forsake him; {Matt. xxvi. 31. John xvi. 32.) He foretold 
that He should be rejected of that generation, even the body 
of the people, and that they should continue obstinate to their 
ruin; {Matt. xii. 45* xxi. 33,-— 42. and xxii. 1,-7. Luke xiii. 
16, 21, 24. xvii. 85. xix. 14, 27, 41,-44, xx. 13,-18. and xxiii. 
34,-39.) 

As it was foretold in both the Oki Testament and the 
New that the Jews ihould reject the Messiah, so it was fore- 
told that the ChmtHes should receive Him, and so be admitted 
to the privileges of God^s people ; in places too many to be 
now particularly mentioned. It was foretold in the Old Testa- 
ment, that the Jews should envv the Gentiles on this account ; 
{Dent, xxxii. 21. compared with Rom. x. 19.) Christ himself 
often foretold, that the Gentiles would embrace the true reli- 
gion, and beeome his followers and people ; {Matt viii. 10, 11, 
12, xxi. 41,-43. and xxii. 8,-10. Luke xiii. 28. xiv. 16,-24. 
and XX. 16. John x. 16.) He also foretold the Jews'* envy of the 
Gentiles on this occasion ; {Matt. xx. 12, — 16. Lukt xv. 26, to 
the end.) He foretold, that they should continue in this oppo- 
sition and envy, and should manifest it in the croel perseCtttioni^ 
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of his followers, to their utter destruction ; {McUt. xxi. 33, — 42. 
xxii. 6. and xxiii. 34, — 39. Luke xi. 49, — 51.) The obstinacy 
of the Jews is also foretold, (Acts xxii. 18.) Christ often fore- 
told the great persecutions his followers should meet with, both 
from Jews and Gentiles^ {Matt. x. 16,— 18, 21,22, 34,— 36. 
and xxiv. 9. Mark xiii. 9. Luke x. 3. xii. 11, 49,-53. and xxL 
12, 16, 17. John xv. 18,-21. and xvi. 1,-^. 20,-22, 23.) 
He foretold the martyrdom of particular persons ; {Matt. xx. 
23. John xiii. 36. and xxi. 18, 19, 22.) He foretold the great 
success of the Gospel in the city of Samaria^ as near ap- 
proaching; which afterwards was fulfilled by the preaching 
of Philip^ {John iv. 35, — 38.) He foretold the rising of many 
deceivers after his departure, (ilfott. xxiv. 4, 5, 11,) and the 
apostacy of many of his professed followers ; (Matt xxiv. 10, 
12.) 

The persecutions, which the apostle Paul was to meet 
with in the world, were foretold ; Acts ix. 16. xx. 23, and xxi. 
11.) The apostle says to the Christian Ephesians, Acts xx. 
29, 30.) ^'I know, that after my departure shall grievous 
wolves enter in among you, not sparing the flock ; also of 
your own selves shall men arise, speaking perverse things, to 
draw away disciples after them.^^ The apostle says. He knew 
this : but he did not know it, if God did not know the future 
actions of moral Agents. 

4. Unless God foreknows the future acts of moral Agents, 
all the prophecies we have in Scripture concerning the great 
Antichristian apostacy ; the rise, reign, wicked qualities, and 
deeds of '^the man of sin,^^ and his instruments and adherents; 
the extent and lon^ continuance of his dominion, his influence 
on the minds of prmces and others, to corrupt them, and draw 
them away to idolatry, and other foul vices ; his great and cruel 
persecutions ; the behaviour of the saints under these great 
temptations, &c. &c. — I say, unless the Volitions of moral 
Agents are foreseen, all these prophecies are uttered without 
knowing the things foretold. 

The predictions relating to this great apostacy are all of 
a moral nature, relating to men's virtues and vices, and their 
exercises, fruits and consequences, and events depending on 
them, and are very particular ; and most of them often repeat- 
ed, with many precise characteristics, descriptions, and limita- 
tions of qualities, conduct, influence, effects, extent, duration, 
periods, circumstances, final issue, &c. which it would be 
tedious to mention particularly. And to suppose that all these 
are predicted by God, without any certain knowledge of the 
future moral behaviour of free Agents, would be to the utmost 
degree absurd. 

5. Unless God foreknows the future acts of men's wills, 
and their behaviour as moral Agents, all those great things 
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which are foretold both in the Old Testament and the New« 
concerning the erection, establishment and universal extent of 
the Kingdom of the Messiah^ were predicted and promised 
while God was in ignorance whether any of these things would 
come to pass or no, and did but guess at them. For that 
kingdom is not of this world, it does not consist in things ex* 
ternal, but is within men, and consists in the dominion of 
virtue in their hearts, in righteousness, and peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost; and in these things made manifest in 
practice, to the praise and glory of God. The Messiah came 
to save men from their sins, and deliver them from their spit 
ritual enemies ; that they might serve him in righteousness 
and holiness before him : " he gave himself for us, that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a pecuUar 
people, zealous of good works." And therefore his success 
consists in gaining men^s hearts to virtue, in their being made 
God^s willing people in the day of his power. His conquest 
of his enemies consists in his victory over men^s corruptions 
and vices. And such a victory, and such a dominion is of- 
ten expressly foretold : that his kingdom shall fill the earth ; 
that all people, nations and languages should serve and obey 
liim ; and so that all nations should go up to the mountain of 
the House of the Lord, that he might teach them his ways,, 
and that they* might walk in his paths; and that all men 
should be drawn to Christ, and the earth be fiiU of the know- 
ledge of the Lord (true virtue and religion) as the waters cover 
the seas ; that God^s laws should be put into men^s inward parts, 
and written in their hearts \ and that God^s people should be 
all righteous, &c. &c. 

A very great part of the Old Testament prophecies is ta- 
ken up in such predictions as these. — And here I would ob- 
serve, that the prophecies of the universal prevalence of the 
kingdom of the Messiah, and true religion of Jesus Christ, are 
delivered in the most peremptory manner, and confirmed by 
the oath of God, IsaL xlv. S2, to the end, " Look unto me, 
and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth ; for I am God, 
and there is none else. I have sworn by my Self, the word is 
gone out of my mouth in righteousness, and shall not return, 
that unto Me every knee shall bow, and every tongue shall 
swear. Surely, shall one say, in the Lord have I righteous- 
ness and strength : even to Him shall men come," &c. But^ 
here, this peremptory declaration and great oath of the Most 
High, are delivered with such mighty solemnity, respecting 
thmgs which God did not know, if he did not certainly foresee 
the Volitions of moral Agents. 

And all the predictions of Christ and his apostles, to the like 
purpose, must be without knowledge : as those of our Saviour 
comparing the kingdom of God to a graih of mustord-seM. 

14 
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growing exceeding great from a small beginning ; and to lea- 
ven, hid in three measures of meal, until the whole was leaven* 
ed, &c. — And the prophecies in the epistles concerning the re* 
storation of the Jewish nation to the true church of God, and 
bringing in the fulness of the Gentiles ; and the prophecies in 
all the Revelation concerning the glorious change in the moral 
state of the world of mankind, attending the destruction of 
Antichrist, '^ the kingdoms of the world becoming the king- 
doms of our Lord and of his Christ ;^^ and its being granted to 
the church to be ^' arrayed in that fine linen, white and clean^ 
which is the righteousness of saints,^^ &c. 

Corol, 1. Hence that great promise and oath of God to 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, so much celebrated in Scripture, 
both in the Old Testament and the New, namely, " That in 
their seed all the nations and families of the earth should be 
blessed,'^ must be made on uncertainties, if God does not 
certainly foreknow the Volitions of moral Agents. For the 
fulfilment of this promise consists in that success of Christ in 
the work of redemption, and that setting up of his spiritual 
kingdom over the nations of the world, which has been spoken 
o£ Men are ^^ blessed in Christ^' no otherwise than as they 
are brought to acknowledge Him, trust in Him, love and serve 
Him, as is represented and predicted in Psai, Ixxii. 11. ^^ All 
Kings shall fall down before Him ; all nations shall serve Him.^' 
With ver. 17. " Men shall be blessed in Him ; ^11 nations shall 
call Him biessed.^^ This oath to Jacob and Abraham is fiilfilled 
in subduing men^s iniquities ; as is implied in that of the pro- 
phet MiccSi^ chap. vii. 19, 30. 

Corot. 2. Hence also it appears, that the first gospel- 
promise that ever was made to mankind, that great prediction 
of the salvation of the Messiah, and his victorv over Satan^ 
made to our first parents, {Gen. iii. 15.) if there be no certain 
prescience of the Volitions of moral Agents, must have no 
better foundation than conjecture. For Christ's victory over 
Satan consists in men's being saved from sin, and in the victoiy 
of virtue and holiness over that vice and wickedness which 
Satan by his temptations has introduced, and wherein his king- 
dom consists. 

6. If it be so, that God has not a prescience of the fiiture 
actions of moral Agents, it will follow, that the prophecies of 
Scripture in general are without Foreknowledge. For Scrip- 
ture prophecies, almost all of them, if not universally, are 
either predictions of the actings and behaviour of moral 
Agents, or of events depending on them, or some way con- 
nected with them ; judicial dispensations, judgments on men 
fi>r their wickedness, or rewards of virtue and righteousness, 
remarkable manifestations of favour to the righteous, or mani- 
festations of sovereign mercy to sinners, forgiving their iniqoi- 
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ties, and magnifying the riches of divine Grace ; or dispen- 
sations of Providence, in some respect or other, relating to the 
conduct of the subjects of God's moral government, wisely 
adapted thereto ; either providing for what should be in a 
future state of things, through the Volitions and voluntary 
actions of moral Agents, or consequent upon them, and regu- 
lated and ordered according to them. So that all events that 
are foretold, are either moral events, or others which are con- 
nected with, and accommodated to them. 

That the predictions of Scripture in general must be 
without knowledge, if God does not foresee the Volitions of 
men, will further appear, if it be considered, that almost all 
events. belonging to the future state of the world of manlund, 
the changes and revolutions which come to pass in empires, 
kingdoms, and nations, and all societies, depend, in ways 
innumerable, on the acts of men^s wills ; yea, on an innumer- 
able multitude of millions of Volitions. Such is the state and 
course of things in the world of mankind, that one single 
event, which appears in itself exceeding inconsiderable, may, 
in the progress and series of things, occasion a succession of 
the greatest and most important and extensive events ; causing 
the state of mankind to be vastly different from what it would 
otherwise have beea, for all succeeding generations. 

For instance, the coming into existence of those particular 
men, who hav^'t>een the great conquerors of the world, which, 
under God, have had the main hand in all the consequent state 
of the world,* in all after-ages ; such as Nebuchadnezzar, 
Cyrus, Alexander, Pompey, Julius Caesar, &c. undoubtedly 
depended on many million of acts of the will, in their parents. 
And perhaps most of these Volitions depended on millions of 
Volitions in their contemporaries of the same generation ; and 
most of these on millions of millions of Volitions in preceding 
generations. — As we go back, still the number of Volitions, 
which were some way the . occasion of the event, multiply as 
the branches of a river, until they come at last, as it were, to 
an injfinite number. This will not seem strange to any one who 
well considers the matter ; if we recollect what philosophers 
tell us of the innumerable multitudes of those things which are 
the prindpia^ or stamina vitiBy concerned in generation ; the 
animalcula in semen masculo, and the ova in the womb of the 
femde ; the impregnation, or animating of one of these in 
distinction from all the rest, must depend on things infinitely 
minute relating to the time and circumstances of the act of 
the parents, the state of their bodies, &c which must depend 
on innumerable foregoing circumstances and occurrences; 
which must depend, infinite ways, on foregoing acts of their 
wills; which are occasioned by innamerable things that 
happen in the course of their lives, in which their ajyn, and 
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their neighbour's behaviour must have a hand an infinite 
number of ways. And as the Volitions of others must be so 
many ways concerned in the conception and birth of such 
men ; so no less, in their preservation and circumstances of 
life, their particular determinations and actions, on which 
the great revolutions they were the occasions of depended. 
As, for instance, when the conspirators in Persia against the 
Magi were consulting about a succession to the empire, it 
came into the mind of one of them to propose, that he whose 
horse neighed first, when they came together the next morning, 
should be king. Now, such a thing coming into his mind, 
might depend on innumerable incidents, wherein the Volitions 
of mankind have been concerned. But, in consequence of 
this accident, Darius^ the son of Hystaspes^ was king. And 
if this had not been, probably his successor would not 
have been the same, and all the circumstances of the Per^ 
sian empire might have been far otherwise : Then perhaps 
Alexander might never have conquered that empire ; and then 
probably the circumstances of the world in all succeeding 
Bges, might have been vastly otherwise. I might further 
instance in many other occurrences ; such as those on which 
depended Alexander'*s preservation in the many critical junc- 
tures of his life, wherein a small trifle would have turnea the 
scale against him ; and the preservation amj^uccess of the 
Roman people, in the infancy of their kingdom and common-* 
wealth, and afterwards ; upon which all the succeeding changes 
in thei^ state, and the mighty revolutions that afterwards came 
to pass in the habitable world, depended. But these hints 
may be sufficient for every discerning considerate person, to 
eonvince him that the whole state of the world of mankind in 
all ages, and the very being of every person who has ever 
lived in it, in every age, since fhe times of the ancient prophets, 
has depended on more Volitions, or acts of the wills of men, 
than there are sands on the sea-shore. 

And therefore, unless God does most exactly and per- 
fectly foresee the future acts of men's wiUs, all the predic- 
tions which he ever uttered concerning David, Hezekiah, 
Josiah, Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, Alexander; concerning the 
four monarchies, and the revolutions in them ; and concerning 
all the wars, commotions, victories, prosperity and calamities, 
of any kingdoms, nations or commumties in the world, have all 
been without knowledge. 

So that, according to this notion, God not foreseeing the 
Volitions and free actions of men, he could foresee nothing 
appertaining to the state of the world of mankind in future 
ages ; not so much as the being of one person that should 
live in it ; and could foreknow no events, but only such as he 
wo^ld bring to' pass Himself by the extraordinary interposi^ 
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tion of his immediate power ; or things which should come to 
pass in the natural material world, by the laws of motion, and 
course of nature, wherein that is independent on the actions 
or works of mankind : that is, as he might, like a very able 
mathematician and astronomer, with great exactness calculate 
the revolutions of the heavenly bodies, and the greater wheels 
of the machine of the external creation. 

And if we closely consider the matter, there will appear 
reason to convince us, that he could not, with any absolute 
certainty, foresee even'these. As to the Jirst^ namely, things 
done by the immediate and extraordinary mterpositionof God^s 
power, these cannot be foreseen, unless 'it can be foreseen 
when there shall be occasion for such extraordinary interpo- 
sition. And that cannot be foreseen, unless the state of the 
moral world can be foreseen. For whenever God thus inter- 
poses, it is with regard to the state of tlie moral world, requir- 
ing such divine interposition. Thus God could not certainly 
foresee the universal deluge, the calling of Abraham, the de- 
struction of Sodom and Gomorrah, the plagues on Egypt, and 
IsraePs redemption out of it, the expelling of the seven nations 
of Canaauy and the bringing Israel into that land ; for these 
all are represented as connected with things belonging to the 
state of the moral world. Nor can God foreknow the most 
proper and cons^nient time of the day of judgment and gene- 
ral conflagration ; for that chiefly depends on the course and 
state of things in the moral world. « 

Nor, Secondly, can we on this supposition reasonably 
think, that God can certainly foresee what things shall come 
to pass in the course of things, in the natural and material 
world,' even those which in an ordinary state of things might 
be calculated by a good astronomer. For the moral world is 
the end of the natural world ; and the course of 4hings in the 
former, is undoubtedly subordinate to God^s designs with re- 
spect to the latter. Therefore he has seen cause, from regard 
to the state of things in the moral world, extraordinarily to in- 
terpose, to interrupt, and lay an arrest on the course of things 
in the natural world ; and unless he can foresee the Volitions 
of men, and so know something of the future state of the mo- 
ral world, He cannot know but that he may still have as great 
occasion to interpose in this manner, as ever he had : nor can 
He foresee how, or when, He shall have occasion thus to inter- 
pose. 

Corol. 1. It appears from the things observed, that un- 
less God foresees the Volitions of morsQ Agents, that cannot 
be true which is observed by the apostle James, (Acts xv. 18.) 
** Known unto God are all his works from the beginning of the 
world." 
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Coroh 2. ^ It appears, that unless God foreknows the Vo- 
litions of moral Agents, all the prophecies of Scripture have 
no better foundation than mere conjecture ; and that,, in most 
instances, a conjecture which must have the utmost uncer- 
tainty ; depending on an innumerable multitude of Volitions, 
which are all, even to God, uncertain events : however, these 
prophecies are delivered as absolute predictions, and very many 
of them in the most positive manner, with asseverations ; and 
some of them with the most solemn oaths. 

Corol 3. It also follows, that if this notion of God's ig- 
norance of future Volitions be true, in vain did Christ say, 
after uttering many great and important predictions, depend- 
ing on men's moral actions, (Matt. xxiv. 35.) " Heaven and 
earth shall pass away ; but my words shall not pass away.^' 

Corol, 4. From the same notion of God's ignorance, it 
would follow, that in vain has he himself often spoken of the 
predictions of his word, as evidences of Foreknowledge ; of 
that which is his prerogative as GOD, and his peculiar glory, 
greatly distinguishing Him from all other beings , (as in Isai. 
xli. 22, — ^26. xliii. 9, 10, xliv. 8. xlv. 21. xlvi. 10. and xlviii. 

Aroum. II. If God does not foreknow the Volitions of 
moral Agents, then he did not foreknow the fall of man, nor 
of angels, and so could not foreknow the great things which 
are consequent on these events ; such as his sending his Son ia- 
to the world to die for sinners, and all things pertaining to the 
gireat work of redemption ; all the things which were done 
for four thousand years before Christ came, to prepare the 
way for it ; and the incarnation, life, death, resurrection and 
ascension of Christ ; setting Him at the head of the universe 
as King of heaven and earth, angels and men ; and setting 
up his church and kingdom in this world, and appointing Him 
the Judge of the world ; and all that Satan should do in the 
world in opposition to the kingdom of Christ : and the great 
transactions of the day of judgment, &c. And if God was thus 
ignorant, the following Scriptures, and others like them, must 
be without any meaning, or contrary to truth. (Eplv i. 4.) 
" According as he hath chosen us in Him before the founda- 
tion of the world." (1 Pet. i. 20.) " Who verily was fore- 
ordained before the foundation, of the world." (2 Tim. i. 9.) 
" Who hath saved us, and called us with an holy calling ; not 
according to our works, but according to his own purpose, and 
grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus before the world be- 
gan." So (Eph. iii. 11.) speaking of the wisdom of God in the 
work of redemption, " according to the eternal purpose which 
he purposed in Christ Jesus." (Tit. i. 2.) " In hope of eternal 
life, which God that cannot lie, promised before the world be- 
gan." (Rom. viii. 29.) " Whom he dijd foreknow, them he also 
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did predestinate," &c. (1 Pet. i. 2.) " Elect, according to the 
foreknowledge of God the Father." 

If God did not foreknow the fall of man, nor the redemp- 
tion by Jesus Christ, nor the Volitions of man since the fall ; 
then he did not foreknow the saints in any sense ; neither as 
particular persons, nor as^ societies or nations; either by elec- 
tion^ or by mere foresight 4f their virtue or good works ; or any 
foresight of any thing about them relating to theii" salvation ; or 
any benefit they have by Christ, or any manner of concern of 
theirs with a Redeemer. 

Aro. III. On the supposition of God^s ignorance of the 
future Volitions of fi'ee Agents, it will follow, that God must 
in many cases truly repent what he has done, so as properly to 
wish he had done otherwise: by reason that the event of 
things, in those affairs which are most important, viz. the af- 
fairs of his moral kingdom, being uncertain and contingent, 
often happens quite otherwise than he was before aware o£ 
And there would be reason to understand that, in the most 
literal sense, {&en. vi. 6.) " It repented the' Lord, that he had 
made man on the earth, and it grieved him at his heart," (and 
1 Sam. XV. 11.) contrary to Numb, xxiii. 19. " God is not the 
Son of Man, that He should repent :" and 1 Sam. xv. 15, 29* 
" Also the strength of Israel vrill not lie, nor repent ; for He is 
not a man that He should repent." Yea, from this notion it 
would follow, that God is liable to repeitt and be grieved «t 
His heart, in a literal sense, continually ; and is always exposed 
to an infinite number of real disappointments in governing 
the world ; and -to manifold, constant, ^eat perplexity and vex- 
ation : but ^hig is aot v^ry consistent with his title of ** God over 
all, blessed for evermore ;" which represents Him as possessed 
of perfect, constant, and uninterrupted tranquillity and felicity, 
as God over the universe, and in his management of the affairs 
of the world, as ilupreme and universal ruler. (See Mom. 1. 25. 
ix. 5. 2 Cor. xi. 31. 1 Tim. vi. 15.) 

Arg. IV. It will also follow from this notion, that as God 
is liable to be continually repenting of what he has done ; so 
he must be exposed to be constantly changing his mind and 
intentions, as to his fiiture conduct ; altering h^ measures, re- 
linquishing his old designs,, and forming new schemes and 
projects. For his purposes, even.es to tte main parts of his 
scheme, such as belong to the state of his mordl kingdom, 
must be always liable to be broken, through want of fore- 
sight; and he must be continually putting his system to rights, 
Qs it gets out of order, through tte continffaioe of the actions 
of moral Agents : He must be a Being, who, instead of being 
absolutely immutable, must necessarily be the subject of in- 
finitely^ the most numerous acts of repentance and changes of 
intention, of any being whatsoever ; for this plain reafNMi, that 
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his vastly extensive charge comprehends an infinitely greater 
number of those things which are to him contingent and un* 
certain. In such a situation, he must have Uttle else to do, but 
to mend broken links as well as he can, and be rectifying his 
disjointed frame and disordered movements, in the best man- 
ner the case will allow. The Supreme Lord of all things must 
needs be under great and miserable disadvantages, in govern- 
ing the world which he has made, and of which he. has the 
care, through his being utterly unable to find out things of chief 
importance, which hereafter shall befall his system ; for which, 
if he did but know, he might make seasonable provision. In 
many cases, there may be very great necessity that he should 
make provision, in the manner of his ordering and disposing 
things, for some great events which are to happen, of vast and 
extensive influence and endless consequence to the universe ; 
which he may see afterwards, when it is too late, and may wish 
in vain that he had known before, that he might have ordered 
his affairs accordingly. And it is in the power of man, on 
these principles, by nis devices, purposes and actions, thus to 
disappoint God, break his measures, make him continually 
change his mind, subject him to vexation, and bring him into 
confusion. 

But how do these things consist with reason, or with the 
word of God ? Which represents, that all God?8 works^ all that 
he has ever to do, the whole scheme and series of his opera- 
tions, are from the beginning perfectly in his view ; and de-* 
dares, that whatever devices and designs are in the hearts 
of men, ^^ the counsel of the Lord shall standi and the thoughts 
of his heart to all generations,^^ (Prov. xix. 21. Psal. xxxiii. 
10, 11.) And ^^ that which the Lord of hosts hath purposed, 
none shall disannul,'^ (Isai. xiv. 27.) And that he cannot be 
frustrated in one design or thought^ (Job, xlii. 3.) And " that 
which God doth, it shall be for ever, that nothing can be put 
to it, or taken from it,^^ (Eccl. iii. 14.) The stability and per- 
petuity of God^s counsels are expressly spoken of as connected 
with his foreknowledge, {Isai. xlvL 10.) ^^ Declaring the end 
from the beginning, and from ancient times the things that 
are not yet done ; sayins. My counsel shall stand, and I will 
do all my pleasure.'^ — And how are these things consistent 
with what the scripture says of God^s immutability, which 
represents him as ^ without variableness, or shadow of turn- 
ing ;^^ and speaks of him, most particularly, as unchangeable 
with regard to his purposes, {Mai, iii. 6.) " I am the Lord ; 
I change not ; therefore ye sons of Jacob are not consumed.*' 
(Exod. iii. 14.) " I am that i am." (Job xxiii. 13, 14.) " He 
is in one mind ; and who can turn him t And what his soul 
desireth, even that he doth : for he performeth the thing that 
is appointed for me." 
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Arg. V. If this notion of God's ignorance of future Voli- 
tions of moral Agents be thoroughly considered in its conse- 
quences, it will appear to follow from it that God, after he had 
made the world, was liable to be vihoWy frustrated of his end in 
the creation of it ; and so has been, in like manner, liable to 
be frustrated of his end in all the great works he had wrought. 
It is manifest, the moral world is the end of the natural : the 
rest of the creation is but an house which God hath built, with 
furniture, for moral Agents : and the good or bad state of the 
moral world depends on the improvement they make of their 
natural Agency, and so depends on their' Volitions. And there- 
fore, if these cannot be foreseen by God, because they are con- 
tingent, and subject to no kind of necessity, then the affairs of 
the moral world are liable to go wrong to any assignable de- 
gree ; yea, liable to be utterly ruined. As on this scheme 
it may well be supposed to be literally said, when mankind, 
by the abuse of their moral Agency, became very corrupt 
before the flood, ^^ that the Lord repented that he had made 
man on the earth, and it grieved him at his heart ;^' so, 
when he made the universe, he did not know but that he mig^ht 
be so disappointed in it, that it might grieve him at hid 
heart that he had made it. It actually proved, that all 
mankind became sinful, and a very great part of the angels 
apostatized : and how could God know before that all of 
them would not? And how could God know but that all 
mankind, notwithstanding means used to reclaim them, being 
still left to the freedom of their own will, would continue in 
their apostacy, and grow worse and worse, as they of the old 
world before the flood did ? 

According to the scheme T am endeavouring to confute, 
the fall of neither men nor angels could be foreseen, and God 
must be greatly disappointed in these events ; and so the grand 
contrivance for our redemption, and destroying the works of 
the devil, by the Messiah, and all the great things God has done 
in the prosecution of these designs, must be only the fruits of 
his own disappointment ; contrivances to mend, as well as he 
could, his system, which originally was all very good, and per- 
fectly beautiful ; but was broken and confounded by the free 
will of angels and men. And still he must be liable to be to- 
tally disappointed a second time : He could not know that he 
should have his desired success, in the incarnation, life, death, 
resurrection, and exaltation of his only begotten Son, and 
other great works accomphshed to restore the state of things : 
he could not know, after all, whether there would actually be 
any tolerable measure of restoration ; for this depended on the 
free will of man. There has been a general great apostacv of 
almost all the Christian world, to that which was worse than 
heathenism ; which continued for manv ages. And how could 
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God, without foreseeing men's Volitions, know whether ever 
Christendom would return from this apostaey T And which 
way would he foretell how soon it would begin ? The apostle 
says, it began to work in his time f and how could it be known 
how far it would proceed in that age ? Yea, how eould it be 
known that the gospel which was not effectual for the reforma- 
tion of the Jews^ would ever be effectual for the turning of the 
heathen nations from their heathen apostaey, which they had 
been confirmed in for so many age» ? 

It is represented often in scripture, that God, who made 
the world for himself, and created it for his pleasure,, would in- 
fallibly obtain his end in the creatioOr and in all his works ; that 
as all things are of him, so they would all be to him ; and that 
in the final issue of things, it would appear tliat he is ^ the first^. 
and the last." (Rev. xxi. 6.) *^ And he said unto me, It is done* 
I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end,, the first 
and the last.'' But these things are not consistent with God's: 
liability to be disappointed in all \m works, nor indeed with hi» 
failing of his end in any thing that he has undertaken. 



SECT. XII. 

Goi^s certain Foreknowledge of the future volitions of moral 
agents^ inconsistent with such a Contingence of those voli-- 
tionSy as is without dU Necessity. 

# 

Having proved that GOD has a certain and infallible 
Prescience of the voluntary acts of moral agents, I come now^ 
in the second place, to shew the consequence ; how it follow* 
fi'om hence, that these events are necessary^ with a necessity 
of connection or consequence. 

The chief Arminian divines, so far as I have had oppor* 
tunity to observe, deny this consequence ; and aflirm, that if 
such Foreknowledge l>e allowed, it is no evidence of any iVe* 
eessitu of the event foreknown. Now I desire, that this matter 
may be particularly and thoroughly enquired into. I cannot 
but think, that on particular and full consideration, it may be 
perfectly determined, whether it be indeed so or not. 

In order to a proper consideration of this matter, i would 
observe the following things. 

I. It is very evident, that with regard to a thmg whose 
existence is infallibly and indissolubly connected with some^ 
thing which already hath, or has had existence, the existence 
of that thing is necessary. Here may be noted the following 
particulars : 

1. I observed before, in explaining the nature of Necessi- 
ty, that in things which are past, their past existence is now 
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necessary : having already made sure of existence, it is too 
late for any possibility of alteration in that respect ; it is now 
impossible that it should be otherwise than true, that the thing 
has existed 

2. If there be any such thing as a divine Foreknowledge 
of the volitions of free agents, that Foreknowledge, by the 
supposition, is a thing which already Aa«, and long Sigo. had 
existence ; and so, now its existence is necessary ; it is now 
utterly impossible to be otherwise, than that this Foreknow- 
ledge should be or should have been* 

3. It is also very manifest, that those things which are 
indissolubly connected with other things that are necessary, 
are themselves necessary. As that proposition whose truth 
is necessarily connected with another proposition, which is 
necessarily true, is itself necessarily true. To say otherwise 
would be a contradiction : it would be in effect to say, that 
the connection was indissoluble, and yet was not so, but 
might be broken. If that, the existence of which is indisso* 
lubly connected with something whose existence is now ne- 
cessary, is itself not necessary, then it may possibly not exists 
notwithstanding that indissoluble connection of its existence. 
— Whether the absurdity be not glaring, let the reader judge. 

4. It is no less evident, that if there be a full, certain, and 
infallible Foreknowledge of the future existence of the volitions 
of moral agents, then there is a certain, infaUible and indisso* 
luble connection between those events and that Foreknow* 
ledge ; and that therefore, by the preceding observations, those 
events are necessary events ; being infaUibly and indissolubly 
connected with that, whose existence already is, and so is now 
necessary, and cannot but have been. 

To say the Foreknowledge is certain and infallible, and 
yet the connection of the event with that foreknowledge is 
dissoluble and fallible, is very absurd. To affirm it, would be 
the same thing as to affirm, that there is no necessary connec- 
tion between a proposition being infallibly known to be true, 
and its being true indeed. So that it is perfectly demonstrable, 
that if there be any infallible knowledge of future volitions, 
the event is necessary ; or, in other words, that it is impossible 
but the event should come to pass. For if it be not impossible 
but that it may be otherwise, then it is not impossible but 
that the proposition which affirms its future coming to pass, 
may not now be true. There is this absurdity in it, that it is 
not impossible, but that there now should be no truth in that 
proposition, which is now infallibly known to be true. 

II. That no future event can be certainly foreknown, 
whose existence is contingent, and without all Necessity, 
may be proved thua ; it is iQipossible for a thing to be cer- 
tainly known to any intellect without evidence. To suppose 
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otherwise, implies a contradiction : because for a thing to be 
certainly known to any understanding, is for it to be evident 
to that understanding : and for a thing to be evident to any 
understanding is the same thing, as for that understanding to 
see evidence of it ; but no understanding, created or uncreated, 
can see evidence where there is none ; for that is the same thing 
as to see that to be, which is not. And therefore, if there be 
any truth which is absolutely without evidence, that truth is 
absolutely unknowable, insomuch that it implies a contradic- 
tion to suppose that it is known. 

But if there be any future event, whose existence is conr 
tingent, without all Necessity, the future existence of the 
event is absolutely without evidence. If there be any evidence 
of it, it must be one of these two sorts, either self-evidence or 
proofs an evident thing must be either evident in itself or evi- 
dent in something else : that is, evident by connection with some- 
thing else. But a future thing, whose existence is without all 
Necessity, can have neither of these sorts of evidence. It can- 
not be self-evident: for if it be, it maybe now known, by what 
is now to be seen in the thing itself; its present existence, or 
the Necessity of its nature : but both these are contrary to the 
supposition. It is supposed, both that the thing has no present 
existence to be seen ; and also that it is not of such a nature 
as to be necessarily existent for the future : so that its future 
existence is not self-evident. And Secondly^ neither is there 
any proof or evidence in any thing else^ or evidence of con- 
nection with something else that is evident ; for this is also con- 
trary to the supposition. It is supposed, that there is now 
nothing existent, with which the future existence of the can' 
tingent event is connected. For such a connection destrdjrs 
its Coniinffence^ and supposes necessity. Thus it is demonstra- 
ted, that there is in the nature of things absolutely no evidence 
at all of the future existence of that event, which is contingent, 
without all necessity, Tif any such event there be) neither self- 
evidence nor proof. And therefore the thing in reality is not 
evident ; atnd so cannot be seen to be evident, or, which is the 
same thing, cannot be known. 

Let us consider this in an example. Suppose that five 
thousand seven hundred and sixty years ago, there was no 
other being but the Divine Being; and then this world, or 
some particular body or spirit, all at once starts out of nothing 
into being, and takes on itself a particular nature and form ; 
all in absolute Contingincc^ without any concern of God, or 
any other cause, in the matter ; without any manner of ground 
or reason of its existence ; or any dependence upon, or con- 
nection at all with any thing foregoing : I say, that if this be 
supposed, there was no evidence of that event beforehand. 
There was no evidence of it to be seen in the thing itself; for 
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the thing itself as yet was not. And there was no evidence 
of it to be seen in any thing else ; for evidence in something 
else, is connection with something else : but such connection is 
contrary to the supposition. There was no evidence before, 
that this thing would happen^ for by the supposition, there 
was no reason why it mould happen^ rather than something 
else, or rather than nothing. And if so, then all things before 
were exactly equal, and the same, with respect to that and 
other possible things ; there was no preponderation, no supe- 
rior weight or value ; and therefore, nothing that could be of 
weight or value to determine any understanding. The thing 
was absolutely without evidence, and absolutely unknowable. 
An increase of understanding, or of the capacity of discern- 
ing, has no tendency, and makes no advance, towards discern- 
ing any signs or evidences of it, let it be increased never so 
much ; yea, if it be increased infinitely. The increase of the 
strength of sight may have a tendency to enable to discern 
the evidence which is far off, and very much hid, and deeply 
involved in clouds and darkness ; but it has no tendency to 
enable to discern evidence where there is none. If the sight 
be infinitely strong, and the capacity of discerning infinitely 
great, it will enable to see all that there is, and to see it per- 
fectly, and with ease ; yet it has no tendency at all to enable a 
being to discern that evidence which is not ; but on the con- 
trary, it has a tendency to enable to discern with great certainty 
that there is none. 

III. To suppose the future volitions of moral agents not 
to be necessary events ; or, which is the same thing, events 
which it is not impossible but that they may not come to pass ; 
and yet to suppose that God certainly foreknows theip, and 
knows all things ; is to suppose God^s Knowledge to be 
inconsistent with itself. For to say, that God certainly, and 
without all conjecture, knows that a thing will infallibly be, 
which s^t the same time he knows lo be so contingent^ that it 
may possibly not be, is to suppose his Knowledge inconsistent 
with itself; or that one thing he knows, is utterly inconsistent 
with another thing he knows. It is the same as to say, he now 
knows a proposition to be of certain infallible truth, which he 
knows to be of contingent uncertain truth. If a future voli- 
tion is so without all Necessity, that nothing hinders but it 
may not be, then the proposition which asserts its fiiture ex- 
istence, is so uncertain, that nothing hinders but that the 
truth of it may entirely fail. And if God knows all things, 
he knows this proposition to be thus uncertain. And that is 
inconsistent with his knowing that it is infallibly true : and so 
inconsistent with his infallibly knowing that it is true. If the 
thing be indeed contingent, God views it so, and judges it to 
be contingent, if he views things as they are. If the event be 
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not necessary, then it is possible it may never be : and if it 
be possible it may never be, God knows it may possibly never 
be ; and that is to know that the proposition, which affirms its 
existence, may possibly not be true ; and that is to know that 
the truth of it is uncertain ; which surely is inconsistent with 
his knowing it as a certain truth. If voUtions are in themselves 
contingent events, without all Necessity, then it is no argument 
of perfection of Knowledge in any being to determine peremp- 
torily that they will be ; .but on the contrary, an argument of 
ignorance and mistake : because it would argue, that he sup- 
poses that proposition to be certain, which in its own nature, 
and all things considered, is uncertain and contingent. To say, 
in such a case, that God may have ways of knowing contingent 
events which we cannot conceive of, is ridiculous ; as much so 
as to say, that God may know contradictions to be true, for 
ought we know ; or that he may know a thing to be certain, 
and at the same time know it not to be certain, though we can-^;. 
not conceive how ; because he has ways of knowing, which , 
we cannot comprehend. 

Cor 61. 1. From what has been observed it is evident, that 
the absolute decrees of God are no more inconsistent with hu- 
man liberty, on account of any Necessity of the event which 
follows from such decrees, than the absolute Foreknowledge bt 
God. Because the connection between the event and certain 
Foreknowledge, is as infallible and indissoluble, as between the 
event and an absolute decree. That is, it is no more impossi- 
ble, that the event and decree should not agree together, dian 
that the event and absolute Knowledge should disagree. The 
connection between the event and Foreknowledge is absolutely 
perfect, by the supposition : because it is supposed, that the 
certainty and infallibility of the Knowledge is absolutely per* 
feet. And it being so, the certainty cannot be increased ; and 
therefore the connection between the Knowledge and thing 
known cannot be increased ; so that if a decree be added to 
the Foreknowledge, it does not at all increase the connec* 
tion, or make it more infallible and indissoluble. If it were not 
so, the certainty of Knowledge might be increased by the addi** 
tion of a decree ; which is contrary to the supposition, which 
is, that the Knowledge is absolutely perfect, or perfect to the 
highest possible degree. 

There is as much impossibility but that the things which 
arc infallibly foreknown, should be, or, which is the same 
thing, as great a Necessity of their future existence, as if the 
event were already written down, and was known and read by 
all mankind, through all preceding ages, and there was the 
most indissoluble and perfect connection possible between the 
writing and the thing written. In such a case, it would be as 
impossible the event should fail of existence, as if it had ex- 
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isted already ; and a decree cannot make an event surer or 
more necessary than this. 

And therefore, if there be any such Foreknowledge, as it 
has been proved there is, then Necessity of connection and 
consequence is not at all inconsistent with any liberty which 
man, or any other creature enjoys. And from hence it may 
be inferred, that absolute decrees, which do not at all increase 
the Necessity, are not inconsistent with the libertv which man 
enjoys, on any such account, as that they make the event 
decreed necessary, and render it utterly impossible but that it 
should come to pass. Therefore, if absolute decrees are incon- 
sitent with man^s liberty as a moral agent, or his liberty in a 
state of probation, or any liberty whatsoever that he enjoys, 
it is not on account of any Necessity which absolute decrees 
infer. 

Dr. Whitby supposes there is a great difference between 
God^s Foreknowledge and his decrees, with regard to Neces- 
sity of future events. In his Discourse on the five Points, 
(p. 474, &c.) he says, ^^ God^s Prescience has no influence at 

..all on our actions. — Should God, says he, by immediate Reve- 
lation, give me the knowledge of the event of any man^s state 
or actions, would my knowledge of them have any influence 
upon his actions ? Surely none at all. — Our knowledge doth 
not affect the things we know, to make them more certain, or 
more future, than they would be without it. Now, Foreknow- 
ledge in God is Knowledge. As therefore Knowledge has no 
influence on things that are, so neither has Foreknowledge on 
things that shall be. And consequently, the Foreknowledge 
of any action that would be otherwise free, cannot alter or 
diminish that freedom. Whereas God's decree of election is 
powerful and active, and comprehends the preparation and 
exhibition of such means, as shall unfrustrably produce the 
end. — Hence God's Prescience renders no actions necessary.'* 
And to this purpose, (p. 473.) he cites Origen, where he says, 
*' God^s Prescience is not the cause of things future^ but their 
being future is the cause of God*s Prescience that they will be ;" 
and Le Blanc, where he says, " This is the truest resolution 
of this difficulty^ that Prescience is not the cause that things are 

future ; but their being future is the cause they are foreseenJ^^ 
In like manner. Dr. Clark, in his Demonstration of the Being 
and Attributes of God, (p. 95 — ^99.) And the Author of the 
Freedom of Wi'ZZ, in God and the Creature^ speaking to the 
like purpose with Dr. Whitby, represents " Foreknowledge as 
having no more influence on things known^ to make them neces- 
sary^ than After-knowledge^^'* or to that purpose. 

To all which I would say ; that what is said about Know- 
ledge, its not having influence on the thing known to make it 
necessary, is nothin<r to the purpose, nor does it in the least 
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affect the foregoing reasoning. Whether Prescience be the 
thing that makes the event necessary or no, it alters not" the 
case. Infallible Foreknowledge may prove the Necessity of 
the event foreknown, and yet not be the thing which t^auHei^ 
the Necessity.* If the Foreknowledge be absolute, this proves " ■ 

'*' This distinction is of great importance in the present controversy ; and the 
^. want of attending to the true ground on which it stanUs, has been, wo preaamei 
the principal cause of Dr. Whitby's objections, and those of most, if not afi, .\ 
other Arminian writers. Thejr seem to consider, in this argument, no other tie- 
ce^ffi/y but the decretive, as maintained by their opponents ; and therefore infer, 
that to allow any kind of necessity, is the same as to allow an infallible decree. . 

From this view the transition is easy to another conclusion, viz. that if anyihbiir 
is foreknown because it is decreed, every thing is foreknown on the same ground^ ?-• 
or for the same reason. — ^And then, this proving too much — the decretive appoint- , " 
meut of all the evil in the universe, M'hich they are sure is incompatible with tho* 
divine character, and therefore impossible — they reject the whole doctrine of ne* 
cessity as a ground of foreknowledge ; and suppose that, though they cannot • ^ ■ . 
clearly disprove what is advanced against them, they infer that there is somehovr a ^ 
sophism in the reasoning of their opponents, or some false prindple assumedit were 
they but happy enough to detect it. ' ^=: j- 

' But our author, m this reasoning, does not 'maintain, that the conq,eqiUa!il ^^'--i^^ 
which every event is evidently certain, and therefore necessary, is so h^oMUmede"^ ' 
creed. The truth is, that some events are foreknown to be certain becouM foreor--^ 
dained ; and othersy because of the tendency there is in the nature of the ttqtigs**^ ■ 
themselves. — Should any, in the way of objection, assert, that the nature of tb^ngs . -.,. : . 
is itself derived from the divine wiU, or decree ; we apprehend there is no evidence s . 

to support such an assertion. For instance, is it owing to a decree that the nature ^ t 
of any created being is dependent on the first cause? That a creature, hpw^rer ' .\ 
exalted, is not infinite ? That ainy relation should subsist between the Creator '«xid- * . -'" 
a creature ? Or that, if equal quantities be taken from eaual quantities^ the re- 
mainders will be equal ? Is there any room, in thcmght, for a sn»ofiitio||)|R)if aiijr 
decret^. in the case ? Nay more, does it appear possiMe for a deem fo hnyfrtniiiio v 
such things otherwise ? '..'■'., 

Let it be observed, however, that God is the Almighty Sovereign oyeraatotis ■"' S 
— not indeed so far as to alter the nature of things, which in reality is no'blject 
of power, any more than to make spirit to bo the same thing as matter, and vice: 
^ersa, or the working of contradictions is an object of power, but — ^by the position 
of antecedents, and establishing premises. To illustrate this, let it be suppbiffid; 
IF God create a world, that world must depend upon him, as* a neq^asory coide- ' ' 
cjucnce. To deny this, is to deny the nature and identity of things. For what is 
it to create, but for an independent cause to impart, ad extra, a dependent exis- 
tence ? So that to deny dependence, is to deny creation. But though the eonse^ \ 
quence be necessary, if the antecedent be estabhshed ; yet the antecoopn't itself is 
not necessary, except from decree ; for there is not, in the natwe of things, any 
antecedent necessity that a world be created. That is, to suppoisO its non-eadfr'' * j^ 
fence implies no contradiction, it being evidently the effect of sovereign pleas^rSs. 
Hence to deny the consequence, on supposition of the antecedent', is to deny the ^ r 

nature of things, and to assert a contradiction, though the antecedent itself be . * ' 
not necessary. And hence also, in the instance now specified among others innu- 
merablo: the antecedent is an object of decree, but not the consequence. It is 
as absurd to say, that God decreed the dependence of the world upon himseli^ 
;is it is to say, he decreed that two and two shall be equal to four,, rather 
tlian to five. 

These remarks, duly considered in thci^ just consequences, will,abundantly 
frhcw, that some things are necessary because decreed, — as the creation, tke pre- 
;i!crvation, and the government of the world ; the redemption, the puhficatioh, 
and the salvation of the church : — and that other things — as all imperfections, 
flopendcnce, relations, and especially moral evils — come to be necessary, and so 
capable of being foreknown, only by connection, or consequence. That is, if 
llie antecedent, wliich is under the control of the Almighty Sovereign, be ad- 
>iiit(od. the conecquencc follows infallibly from the nahtre of things. But if ono- 
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the event known to be necessary, or proves that it ig impossible 
buUJthat the event should be, b^ some means or other, either 
by a decree, or some other way, if there be any other w4y : be- 
<3iuise, as was said before, it is absurd to say that a proposition 
is known to be certainly and infallibly true, which yet may pos- 
sibly prove not true. # 
'"' . The whole of the seeming force of this evasion lies in 
'■ ' this; that, in as much as certain Foreknowledge does not 
",- cause an event to be necessary, as a decree does ; therefore it 
r, .. ■ does -not prove it to be necessary, as a decree does. But there 
is OGt force in this arguing: for it is built wholly on this sup- 
■^ * ^.pcwitionV th8.t nothing can prove^ or be an evidence of a thing 
^ V. beih^ necessary, but that which has a causal influence to make 
.f- ^iiho^ But this can never be maintained. Ii certain Fore* 
V Jkuowleidge of the future existence of an event be not the 
. -v/jf^hing which first makes it impossible that it should fail of exis- 
V .' tehee; yet it may, and certainly does demonstrate^ that it is 
,.- iiidpcAisibie it should fail of it, however that impossibility comes. 
. >.^^f Foreknowledge be not the cause, but the effect of this 
impk>6^ibility^ it may prove that there is such an impossibi- 
lity, ad much as if it were the cause. It is as strong arguing 
,^." from the effect to the cause, as fi-om the cause to the effect* 
H- It is* enough, that an existence, which is infallibly foreknown, 
/ • ;clftimot:fail, whether that impossibility arises from the Fore- 
'^ "^ kpowledge,. or is prior to it. It is as evident as any thing can 
^ bey t^dt it is. impossible a thing, which is infallibly known to 
' be -{rueV should prove not to be true ; therefore there is a Ne^ 
1j #e|i^^.that it should be otherwise ; whether the Knowledge be 
f.r. "lli^ xJausjB of .this Necessity, or the Necessity the cause of the 
Kndwledge. > 

^AH; cortjaih knowledge, whether it be Foreknowledge 

. , . 'orAfter-Jtuowledge, or concomitant Knowledge, proves the 

thing kaown now to be necessary, by some means or other; 

or/|>f6?cs that it is impossible it should now be otherwise 

thsin true.- — r-I freely allow, that foreknowledge does not 

prove a thjug to be necessary any more than After-knowledge : 

but'then* After-knowledge, which is certain and ^infallible, 

proves that it is noW become impossible but that the proposi- 

- V, . tion known should be true. Certain After-knowledge proves 

■ that it 16 nou?, by some means or other, become impossible but 

that, the proposition, ^which predicates past existence on the 

6vent,. should bp true. And so does certain Foreknowledge 

(her antecedent be established, another consequence will follow, with e<][ual cer- 
tainty, also from thd- nature of things. For instance ; if hdinesn be given and 
continued to a redeemed creature, as an antecedent ; excellence, honour, an^ 
liappincBS are the necess^iery consequences. But ip avii operate without control, as 
. the antecedent, dishonour and misery must be the necessury cbnsequc'n^^e from 
the aamo cause. — ^^v. 
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prove, that now^ in the time of the Knowledge, it is, by some 
means or other, become impossible but that the proposition, 
which predicates yii/tire existence on the event, should be true. 
The necessity of the truth of the propositions, consisting in 
the present impossibility of the non-existence of the event 
affirmed, in both cases, is the immediate ground of the cer- 
tainty of the Elnowledge ; there can be no certainty of Know- 
ledge without it. 

There must be a certainty in things themselves, before 
they are certainly known, or which is the same thing, known 
to be certain. For certainty of Knowledge is nothing else 
but knowing or discerning the certainty there is in the things 
themselves, which are known. Therefore there must be ^ 
certainty in things to be a ground of certainty of Knowledge, 
and to render things capable of being known to be certain. 
And there is nothing but the necessity of truth known, or its 
being impossible but that it should be true ; or in other words, 
the firm and infallible connection between the subject and 
predicate of the proposition that contains that truth. All cer- 
tainty of Knowledge consists in the view of the firmness of 
that connection. So God's certain Foreknowledge of the 
1 future existence of any event, is his view of the firm and 
' indissoluble connection of the subject and predicate of the 
proposition that affirms its future existence. The subject is 
that possible event ; the predicate is its future existence, but 
if future existence be firmly and indissolubly conneciBd with 
that event, then the future existence of that event is necessary. 
If God certainly knows the fiiture existence of an event which 
is wholly contingent, and may possibly never be, then He sees 
a firm connection between a subject and predicate that are not 
firmly connected ; which is a contradiction. 

I allow what Dr. Whitby says to be true, that mere 
Knowledge does not affect the thing known^ to make it more 
certain or more future. But yet, I say, it supposes and proves 
the thing to be already both future and certain ; i. e. neces- 
sarily future. Knowledge of futurity supposes futurity ; and 
a certain Knowledge of futurity supposes certain futurity an- 
tecedent to that certain Knowledge. But there is no other 
certain futurity of a thing, antecedent to certainty of Know- 
ledge than a prior impossibility but that the thing should prove 
true ; or which is the same thing, the Necessity of the event. 

I would observe one thing further ; that if it be as those 
forementioned writers suppose, that God's Foreknowledge is 
not the cause, but the effect of the existence of the event 
foreknown ; this is so far firom shewing that this Foreknow- 
ledge doth not infer the Necessity of the existence of that 
event, that it rather shews the contrary the more plainly. 
Because it shews the existence of the event to be so settled 
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and firm, that it is as if it had already been ; in as much as 
in effect it actually exists already; its future existence has 
already had actual influence and effidency^ and h^s produced an 
effect^ viz. Prescience : the effect exists already ; and as the 
effect supposes the cause, and depends entirely upon it, there- 
fore it is as if the future event, which is the cause, had existed 
already. The effect is firm as possible, it having already the 
possession of existence, and has made sure of it. But the 
effect cannot be more firm and stable than its cause, ground 
and reason. The building cannot be firmer than the founda- 
tion. 

To illustrate this matter ; let us suppose the appearances 
and images of things in a glass, for instance, a reflecting 
telescope, to be the real effects of heavenly bodies (at a dis- 
tance, and out of sight) which they resemble : if it be so then« 
as these images in the telescope have had a past actual exis- 
tence, and it is become utterly impossible now that it should 
be otherwise than that they have existed ; so they being the 
true effects of the heavenly bodies they resemble, this proves 
the existence of those heavenly bodies to be as real, infallible, 
firm and necessary, as the existence of these effects ; the one 
being connected with, ^d wholly depending on the other. — 
Now let us suppose future existences, some way or other, 
to have influence back, to produce effects beforehand, and 
caus€i^ exact and perfect images of themselves in a glass, a 
thousand years before they exist, yea, in all preceding ages ; 
but yet that these images are real effects of these future exis- 
tences, perfectly dependent on, and connected with their 
cause. These effects and images haying already had actual 
existence, render that matter of their existence perfectly firm 
and stable, and utterly impossible to be otherwise : and this 
proves, as in the other instance, that the existence of the 
things, which are their causes, is also equally sure, firm and 
necessary ; and that it is alike impossible but that they should 
be, as if they had been already, as their efiects have. And if 
instead of images in a glass, we suppose the antecedent effects 
to be perfect ideas of them in the Divine Mind which have 
existed there from all eternity, which are as properly effects, 
as truly and properly connected with their cause, the case is 
not altered. 

Another thing which has been said by some Arminians^ 
to take off the force of what is urged from God's Prescience, 
against the Contingence of the volitions of moral agents, is 
to this purpose ; " That when we talk of Foreknowledge in 
God, there is no strict propriety in our so speaking ; and that 
although it be true, that there is in God the most perfect 
Knowledge of all events from eternity to eternity, yet there is 
no such thing as before and after in God. but He sees all things 
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by one perfect unchangeable view, withoot any succession/^ — 
To this 1 answer, 

1. It has been already shown, that all certain Knowledge 
proves the Necessity of the truth known ; whether it be before^ 
afiery or ai the same time. — ^Though it be true, that there is 
BO succession in Code's Knowledge, and the manner of his 
Knowledge is to us inconceivable, yet thus much we know 
concerning it, that there is no events past, present, or to come, 
that God is ever uncertain of. He never is, never was, and 
sever will be without infallible Knowledge of it ; He always 
sees the existence of it to be certain and infallible. And ba 
he always sees things just as they are in truth ; hence there 
never is in reality any tiling contingent in such a sense, a& 
that possibly it may happen never to exist. If, strictly speak- 
ing, there is no Foreknowledge in God, it is because those 
thmgs which are future to us, arc as present to God, as if 
they already had existence : and that is as much as to say^ 
that future events are always in God's view as evident, clear, 
sure and necessary^ as if they akeady were. If there never 
is a time wherein the existence of the event is not present 
with God, then there never is a time wherein it is not as much 
impossible for it to fail of existence, as if its existence were 
present, and were already come to pass. 

God viewing things so perfectly and unchangeably, as that 
there is no succession in his ideas or judgment, does not binder 
but that there is properly now^ in the mind of God, a certain 
and perfect Knowledge of the moral actions of men, which to 
us are an hundred years hence : yea the objection supposes 
this ; and therefore it certainly does not hinder but that, oy the 
foregoing arguments, it is now impossible these moral actions 
should not come to pass. 

We know, that God Foreknows the future voluntary ac- 
tions of men, in such a sense, as that he is able particularly to 
foretell them and cause them to be recorded, as He often has 
done ; and therefore that necessary connection which there is 
bet\teen God^s Knowledge and the event known, as much 
proves the event to be necessary beforehand, as if the Divine 
Knowledge were in the same sense before the event, as the 
prediction or writing is. If the Knowledge be infallible, then 
the expression of it in the written prediction is infallible ; that 
is, there is an infallible connection. between the written predic- 
tion and the event. And if so, then it is impossible it should 
ever be otherwise, than that the prediction and the event should 
agree : and this is the same thing as to say, it is impossible but 
that the event should come to pass : and this is the same as to 
say that its coming to pass is necessary. So that it is manifest^ 
that there being no proper succession in God^s mind, makes no 
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alteration as to the Necessity of the existence of the events 
known. Yea, 

2. This is so far from weakening the proof given of the im- 
possibility of future events known not coming to pass, as that 
it estabhshes the foregoing arguments, and shews the cleai:nes9 
of the evidence. For, 

(1.) The very reason, why God's Knowledge is without 
succession is, because it is absolutely perfect, to the highest 
possible degree of clearness and certainty. Ail things, whether 
past, present, or to come, being viewed with equal evidence 
and fulness : . future things being seen with as much clear- 
ness, as if they were present ; the view is always in absolute 
perfection ; and absolute constant perfection admits of no alte- 
ration, and -so no succession ; the actual existence of the 
thing known, does not at all increase, or add to the clear- 
ness or certainty of the thing known : God calls the things 
that are not, as though they were ; they are all one to him as 
if they had already existed. But herein consists the strength 
of the demonstration before given ; that it is as impossible 
they should fail of existence, as if they existed already. This 
objection, instead of weakening the argument, sets it in the 
strongest light ; for it supposes it to be so indeed, that the 
existence of future events is in God's view so much as if it 
already had been, that when they come actually to exist, it 
makes^not the least alteration or variation in his Knowledge of 
them. 

(2.) The objection is founded on the immutability of God's 
Knowledge : for it is the immutability of Knowledge that 
makes it to be without succession. But this most directly and 
plainly demonstrates the thing 1 insist on, viz. that it is utterly 
impossible the known events should fail of existence. For if 
that were possible, then a change in God's Knowledge and 
view of things were possible. For if the known event should 
not come into being, as God expected, then He would see it, 
and so would change his mind, and see his former mistake ; 
and thus there would be change and succession in his Know- 
ledge. But as God is immutable, and it is infinitely impossi- 
ble that his view should be changed ; so it is, for the same rea- 
son, just so impossible that the foreknown event should not 
exist ; and that is to be impossible in the highest degree ; and 
therefore the contrary is necessary. Nothing is more impossi- 
ble than that the immutable God should be changed, by the 
succession of time ; who comprehends all things, from eternity 
to eternity, in one, most perfect, and unalterable view ; so that 
his whole eternal duration is vitce interminabilis^ iota^ simul et 
perfecta possessio. 

On the whole, I need not fear to say, that there is no geo- 
metrical theorem or proposition whatsoever, more capable of 
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Strict demonstration, than that God's certain Prescience of the 
volitions of moral agents is inconsistent with such a Contin- 
gence of these events, as is without all Necessity ; and so is 
inconsistent with the Arminian notion of liberty. 

Cord. % Hence the doctrine of the Ccdvinists^ concern- 
ing the absolute decrees' of God, does not at all infer any more 
fatality in things, than will demonstrably follow from the 
doctrine of the most Arminian divines, who acknowledge 
God's omniscience, and universal Prescience. Therefore all 
objections they make against the doctrine of the Ccdvinists, 
as implying Uobbes' doctrine of Necessity, or the stoiccd 
doctrine of fate^ lie no more against the doctrine of Calvinists, 
than their own doctrine : and therefore it dojh not become those 
divines to raise such an outcry agamst the Calvinists^ on this 
account. 

CoroL 3. Hence all arguments of Arminians^ who own 
God's omniscience, against the doctrine of the inability of 
unregenerate men to perform the conditions of salvation and 
the commands of God requiring spiritual duties, and against 
the Calmnistic doctrine of efficacious grace ; on this ground 
that those doctrines, though they do not suppose men to be 
under any constraint or co-action, yet suppose them under 
Necessity^ must fall to the ground. And their arguments 
against the Necessity of men's volitions, taken from the rea- 
sonableness of God's commands, promises, and threatenings, 
and the sincerity of his counsels and invitations ; and all ob- 
jections against any doctrines of the Calvinists as being incon- 
sistent with human liberty, because they infer Necessity; I 
say, all these arguments and objections must be justly esteem- 
ed vain and frivolous, as coming from them ; being levelled 
against their own doctrine, as well as against that of the CcH" 
vinists* 

* In these two sections our author has abundantly demonstrated, that fore- 
knowledge infe'^s necessity ; such a necessity as exists in the connection of a con- 
sequent with its antecedent ; and has represented, in various lights, how the most 
contradictory and absurd conclusions follow from the opposite hypothesis. But 
as his argument, strictly speaking, did not require a further explanation or distinc- 
tion of the principUs on wUch it rested, which yet are important, it may not be 
improper in this place briefly to enquire into the rationale of those principles j by 
which his reasomng may appear with additional evidence, and the radical princi- 
ples themselves confirmed by their connection with others. As these remarks are 
presented in the form of a series analytically disposed, we shall prefix to them the 
corresponding ordinaJ numbers. 

1. ,^ny lund of necessity is a sufficient ^und of foreknowledge, in the view 
of omniscience ; but as is the kind of necessity, or the nahtre of the etmnecHcn be- 
tween cause and eflect, so is the nature of the foreknowledge. But this difference 
in the nature of the connection afiects — ^not th6 eerUdnty ofthe event, but the mode 
of causation ; or from what cause the certainty arises. 

2. All necessity, or certainty of connection between antecedent and conse- 

auent, must arise fix>m one of these two sources/ viz. the nature of things, or, 
iie PBCREi of God. Chance is mtking; and nothing has no properties, conse- 
quently has no causal influence. 
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SECT. XIII. 



Whether we suppose the volitions of moral Agents to be con- 
nected with any Thing antecedent^ or not^ yet they must 
be necessary in such a sense as to overthrow Arminian 
Liberty. 

Every act of the will has a cause, or it has not. If it has 
a cause, then, according to what has already been demon- 

3. The necessity i^ch arises from the nature of things, is either abso- 
lute or hypothetical. Absolute nbcbssitt belongs only to the first cause, or God. 
He exists absolutely ; and to suppose him not to exist, or not to have existed, is 
a contradiction. For the supposiMon itself is made by a confessedly contingent 
being ; but a contingent being necessarily impUes an absolute bdng, with as much 
certainty as an effect impUes a cause ; and consequently ti first cause. 

4. The first cause excepted, evei^ other being, or mode of being, or any event 
whatever, is only of hypothetical necessity. Any event is necessary, only on 
account of its rdaiion to the first cause. This relatK>n, or necessary connection, 
between an event and the first cause is either in the way of contrast, or in the way 
of dependence. 

5. There are two things necessarily related to the first cause by way of con- 
trast ; passive power, which is a natural evil — ^if limited existence, dependence, 
and insufficiency, in their necessary tendency, may be so called — and sin, which is a 
moral evil ; or some thing which, in point of obligation, ought not to be. 

6. The other mode of necessary relation to the first cause, arising from the na- 
ture of thinss, is that of dependence. Every contingent being and event must 
necessaril}r depend upon God, as an efiect depends upon its cause. Nor is it con- 
ceivable without involving the grossest contradiction and absurdity, that any con- 
tingent being should continue to exist, any more than begin to exist, independent 
of the first cause. SubltUa causa, taUitvr effectus, is justly entitled to be called an 
axiom in metaphysical science. 

7. It was before observed, that all necessitj^ must arise either from the nature 
of things, or from the decree of .Grod. What arises from the nature of things, as 
a consequence, has for its antecedent, either an efficient or a deficient cause. 

8. A DEFECT, no less than active efiiciency, maybe an antecedent, aa founded 
in the nature of things, from whence a corresponding consequence must follow ; 
but there is no defect in any antecedent but may be counteracted by a decree ; so 
far counteracted, as that the defect shall not be an operative cause. 

9. The purposes of God are a series of antecedents, from whence follow, 
by the very nature of thmgs, corresponding good consequences, and good only : 
but the defect which is inseparable from created existence, considered m itself is 
also a cause in the sense of an antecedent ; otherwise a created eidstence would be 
as indefectible as the creating or first cause, which involves the most absurd con- 
sequences. 

10. Defect is either luitural or moral ; and each arises from the nature of 
things, as contradistinguished to decree, but in a difierent manner. Natu- 
ral DEFECT arises from the nature of things in the way of contrast to God's 
natural perfections : whieh contrast forms the primary difference between creator 
and creature. 

11. This natural defect is difierent from defectibUity : for defectibility expresses, 
in strictness, an ^ect not a cause ; a liableness to defection. But the question re- 
turns. What renders a creature liable to defect ? To say. Its liableness to defect, or 
its defect^nlity, assigns no true cause ; for the question returns as before, what 
makes it liable, whai^ makes it defectible ? 
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strated, it is not contingent, but necessary ; the effect being 
necessarily dependent and consequent on its cause, let that 

12. Perhaps there is no term less exceptionable, in order to prevent circum- 
locution, than PASSIVE power, to express that natural defect, which exists in a 
created nature as a contrast to the nottiroi (not the moral) perfections of God. 

13. Passive power is as inappUcable to God, as it is applicable to a creature ; 
for natural perfection is as applicable to him, as natural imperfection is to us.— — 
Therefore to say, that a creature is not the subject of passive power, is the 
same as to say, that it is perfect and indefectible in its nature as God is ; 
which is the grossest pantheism — the deification of every creature, of every atom 
that exists. 

14. All antecedents originate in either passive power or the divine decrees. 
From the former proceed, according to the nature of things, all evil consequents ; 
from the latter, all good. 

15. Moral defect is a contrast to the mortd perfecHons, excellence, or holi- 
ness of God ; and arises, as a necessary consequence — not from the divine decree as 
its antecedent, but — ^from the hypotheUcal nature of things; that is, passive power, 
IF not aided by a decretive interposition, and if suso united to liberty of choice in. 
an accountable being. 

16. The renun>al of the antecedent is the prerogative of the supreme Lord of 
nature ; but if the antecedent be not removed^ that is, altered from what it was as 
to its causal influence, the consequence can no more be prevented, than the nature 
of things cJBin be changed. 

17. That nature of things, or that necessity of conseauence, whereby the effect 
is infallibly connected vtrith its cause, is nothing else but tne essence o/ truth, ema- 
nating from the first cause, the God op truth, or the true God. 

18. We now observe, that an event may be necessarily connected with its 
cause by a divine decree. If the divine will contemplate an end, and decree accord- 
ingly, it necessarily implies that the means, or the antecedents to this consequence, 
are decreed. 

19. Hence, an event may be necessary, either because virtually determined by 
the divine will, is a series of antecedents ; or because the nature of things operates 
without being afiected, as to their causal influence, by decretive antecedents. 

20. To suppose any sort, or any degree of defect, to be decreed, is absurd in 
dJSeieni ways. It is contrary to an estabUshed axiom, that from good nothing but 
good can proceed — and it is absurd to impute that to a divine decree, which antece<« 
dently arises from the nature of things. 

21. In reality, divijete decrees (as before hinted) are nothing else than a 
wonderful chain or series of positions, which are so many antecedents, counter^ 
acting defects arising from the hypothetical nature of things. Whence it neces- 
sarily follows, that if there were no passive power there covld he no diviwe de- 
crees. For if good, and only good, arose fix>m the nature of things ; the decree 
Wluch has good only for its object, would be superfluous, and therefore ufiworthy 
of divine volition. 

22. Hence also, whatever event is m itse^ good, is an object of divine decree 
in its antecedent ; and the event itself is connected with the decretive position by 
the veiy essence of truth. But whatever is m itsdf evU arises from the hypotheti- 
cal nature of thin^ not counteracted by decretive positions. 

23. In God, his absolutely necessary, eternal, infinite and unchangeable na- 
ture, is to be regarded as an antecedent; from which all possible happiness is the 
necessary consequence. Such an antecedent is not the result of mere, arbitraiy, 
or decretive wUl, hut of absolute necessity, but all antecedents in a creature, or every 
causal influence, of which good, or happiness, whether natural or moral, is the 
consequence, must be the positions of decretive will, as the only possible mode of 
securing a good result. 

24. As is the antecedent, so is the consequent ; for the connection is formed 
by eternal truth. If therefore a good event, — ^for instance, a virtuous or holy choice 
— ^be the consequent, the antecedent is a decretive position. . 

25. In reference to God, the proper and only ground of infallible certainty that 
his choice is good and praiseworthy, is the goodness of his nature. Were we 
to admit in thought the possibility of a defectible nature in him, in the same pro- 
portion must we admit a possible failure in the goodness of his choice And in 
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cause be what it will. If the cause is the will itself, by an- 
tecedent acts choosing and determining ; still the determmedr 
caused act must be a necessary effect. -The act, that is the 
determined effect of the foregoing act which is its cause, 
cannot prevent the efficiency of its cause ; but must be wholly 
subject to its determination and command, as much as the 
motions of the hands and feet. The consequent commanded 
acts of the will are as passive and as necessary, with respect 
to the antecedent determining acts, as the parts of the body 
are to the volitions which determine and command them. 
And therefore, if all the free acts of the will are all determined 
efJFects determined by the will itself, that is by antecedent choice, 
then they are all necessary ; they are all subject to, and de- 

Teference to a created being, the proper and only ground o/cerfotn^ that his choice 
will be good, is the antecedent goodness of his nature or dbposifion. This alone 
is a sufficient causal influence ; but the goodness of a creature's disposition can 
he secured, as a ground ef certainty, only by decretits inflvbncb of a na- 
ture corresponding with the nature of ^e e&ct. 

26. From these principles and considerationB, which can here be but briefly 
stated, as necessarily connected with their legitimate consequences, we infer, that 
God foresees all good, in. every created being, in every mode, in every event, by 
the evidence of a decretive kecessitt ; a necessity resuhmg from oc^mA tn- 
ftux^ or perpetual energy^ in the position of tmlteetdmds^ and Che essence <Mf tsmSh 
connectmg the caused influence with the eflbct. 

27. From the same principles we learn, that God foresees or foreknows abl 
EVIL — however blended with the good, as the dil&rent colours in m pencil of 
light are blended — ^in every being, and in every event where found, by that ne- 
cessity which is HYPOTHETICAL only; a necessity resulting from the nature of 
things left to their own causal influence ; which mfluence, m any given circum- 
stances, will manifest itself either in the way of contrast, of dependence, or both 
-united. 

28. Again : Vc^aAwm are acts of the mind, and each voluntary act is com- 
pounded of a na!turdl and vtwrcX quality. The natural quality of a voluntary act 
proceeds from decretive necessity; for there is nothing in it but what is good, de- 
creed, and eflected by the first cause. The moral quaUty of a voluntary act i6 
either good or evil. 

29. A voluntary act moraUy good, is attogether of deeretite necessity, both as 
to its physical and moral qusdity ; und is therefore foreknown heeaase <» decretive 
appointment and energy. But a voluntary act moraUy bad, is partly of decretivQ, 
and partly of hypothetical necessity, or that of consequence. 

30. The PHYSICAL avALiTY of a voluntary act tMraUy had, is of decretive 
necessity, and is foreknown because foreappointed ; but the moral auALiTT of 
•the same act, or its badness^ is foreknown only by relation, connection, or conse- 
quence. Thus deformity is the absence of beauty, and maybe known by4;he 
standard of beauty from which it deviates. Weaknesa is the absence of strength^ 
and may be known by relation. A shadow is known by the interception of rays, 
and may be known in the same manner. Darkaets is caused by die absence of 
light, and may be known by the light excluded. 

31. How the BAD quality of a moral act may be foreknown by the evidence 
of relation, will further appear from the consideration of the nature of moral evil 
itself. For what is moral evil, or sin, but what ought not to be, in point of 
moral obligation 7 Now for at all knowing, or foreknowing, what ou^Af not to be, 
which is incapable of being decreed, the proper medium or evidence is the know- 
ledge of what ought to be. 

32. If therefore what ought to be, is known to the omniscient hy constituted 
relations, or voluntary appointment ; what cught not to he, may be known bye^<^ 
tlent consequences. — ^W. 

17 
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cUively fixed by the foregoinff act, which is their cause : 
even the detenniiiing act itself; for that must be determk 
and &ced by another act preceding, if it be a free and vc 
luntary act ; and so must be necessary. So that by this, all 
the fi:ee acts of the will are necessary, and cannot be free- 
unless they are necessary : because they cannot be free, ac- 
cording to the Arminian notion of freedom unless they are 
determined by the will ; and this is to be determined by ante- 
cedent choice, which being their cause, proves them necessa- 
.ry. And yet they say. Necessity is utterly inconsistent with 
Liberty. So that, by their scheme, the acts of the will cannot 
be free, unless they are necessary, and yet cannot be free if 
they be necessary ! 

But if the other part of the dilemma be taken, that the 
free acts of the will have no cause, and are connected with 
nothing whatsoever that goes before and determines them, 
in order to maintain their proper and absolute Contingence, 
and this should be allowed to be possible ; still it will not serve 
their turn. For if the volition come to pass by perfect Con- 
tingenee, and without any cause at all, then it is certain no 
act of the wiU, no prior act of the soul was the cause, no de- 
termination or choice of the soul had any hand in it. The 
will, or the soul, was indeed the subject of what happened to 
it accidentally, but was not the cause» The will is not active 
in causing or determining, but purely the passive subject ; 
at least, according to their notion of action and passion. In 
this case, Contingence as much prevents the determination 
of the will, as a proper cause ; and as to the will, it was ne- 
cessajy, and could be no otherwise. For to suppose that it 
could have been otherwise, if the will or soul had pleased, is 
to suppose that the act is dependent on some prior act of 
choice or pleasure ; contrary to what is now supposed ; it is 
to suppose that it might have been otherwise, if its cause had 
ordered it otherwise. But this does not agree to it having no 
cause or orderer at all. That must be necessary as to the 
soul, which is dependent on no free act of the soul : but that 
"which is without a cause, is dependent on no free act of the 
soul ; because, by the supposition, it is dependent on nothing,, 
and is connected with nothing. In such a case, the soul is 
necesscu'ily subjected to what accident brings to pass, from 
time to time, as much as the earth, that is inactive, is neces- 
sarily subjected to what falls upon it. But this does not con- 
sist with the Arminian notion of liberty, which is the will's 
power of determining itself in its own acts, and being wholly 
active in it, without passiveness, and without being subject 
to Necessity. — ^Thus, Contingence belongs to the Arminian no- 
tion of Libertv, and vet is inconsistent with it. 
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I would here observe, that the author of the Essay on 
the Freedom of Will^ in God and the Creature^ (p. 76, 77,) 
says as follows : *^ The word Chance alwajrs means something 
done without design. Chance and design stand in direct m* 
position to each other: and Chance can nerer be properrjr 
applied to acts of the will, which is the spring of all dc»mi, 
€uid which designs to choose whatsoever it doth choose, whe- 
ther there be anv superior fitness in the thing which it chooses, 
or no ; and it designs to determine itself to one thing, where 
two things, perfectly equal, are proposed, merely b^ause it 
will." But herein appears a very great inadvertence. For 
if the mil be the spring of all design^ as he says, then certainly 
it is not always me effect of design ; and the acts of the win 
themselves must sometimes come to pass, when they do not 
spring from design *, and consequently come to pass by Chance, 
accordmg to his own definition of Chance. And if the unTZ 
designs to choose whatsoever it does choose^ and designs to Je- 
termine itself as he says, then it designs to determine all its de« 
signs. Which carries us back from one design to a foregoing 
design determining that, and to another determining that ; and 
so on in infinitum. The very first design must be the effect of 
foregoing design, or else it must be by Chance, in his notion 
of it. 

Here another alternative may be proposed, relating to 
the connection of the acts of the will with something forego- 
ing that is their cause, not much unlike to the other; which is 
this : either human liberty may well stand with volitions being 
necessarily connected with the views of the understanding, 
and so is consistent with Necessity ; or it is inconsistent with, 
and contrary to such a connection and Necessity. The former 
is directly subversive of the Arminian notion of liberty, con- 
sisting in fi'eedom fi-om all Necessity. And if the latter be 
chosen, and it be said, that liberty is inconsistent with any such 
necessary connection of volition with foregoing views of the 
understanding, it consisting in freedom fi'om any such Necessi- 
ty of the will as that would imply ; then the liberty of the soul 
consists, partly at least, in fi'eedom fi'om restraint, limitation, 
and government, in its actings, by the understanding, and in 
liberty and liableness to act contrary to the views and dictates 
of the understanding : and consequently the more the soul has 
of this disengagedness in its acting, the more liberty. Now let 
it be considered to what this brings the noble principle of hu- 
man liberty, particularly when it is possessed and enjoyed in its 
perfection, viz. a fiill and perfect freedom and Uableness to act 
altogether at random, without the least connection with, or res*, 
traint or government by, any dictate of reason, or any thing 
whatsoever apprehended, considered or viewed by the under- 
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standing ; as being inconsistent with the full and perfect sc 
eignty of the will over its own determinations. — The noti 
man^d have conceived of liberty, is some dignity or privilege, 
something worth claiming. But what dignity or privilege is 
there in being given up to such a wild Contingence as this, to 
be perfectly and constantly liable to act unreasonably, and as 
much without the guidance of understanding, as if we had none, 
or were as destitute of perception as the smoke that is driven 
bv the lyind ! 
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PART III. 

WHEREIN IS ENQUIRED, WHETHER ANY SUCH LIBERTY OF WILL 
AS ARMINIANS HOLD, BE NECESSARY TO MORAL AGENCY, 
VIRTUE AND VICE, PRAISE AND DISPRAISE, &c. 



SECT. I. 



God'' s moral Excellency necessary, yet virtuous and praise- 
worthy. 

Having considered the ^rst thing proposed, relating to that | 
freedom of will which Arminians maintain ; namely, Whether 
any such thing does, ever did, or ever can exist, I come now 
to the second thing proposed to be the subject of enquiry, viz. 
Whether any such kind of liberty be requisite to moral agen- 
cy, virtue and vice, praise and blame, reward and punish- \ 
ment, &c. ^ 

I shall begin with some consideration of the virtue and 
agency of the Supreme moral Agent, and Fountain of all Agen* 
cy and Virtue. 

Dr. Whitby in his Discourse on the five Points, (p. 14.) 
says, " If all human actions are necessary, virtue and vice must 
be empty i;^ames ; we being capable of nothing that is blame« 
worthy, or deserveth praise ; for who can blame a person for 
doing only what he could not help, or judge that he deserveth 
praise only for what he could not avoid ?" To the like purpose 
he speaks in places innumerable ; especially in his Discourse 
on the Freedom of the Will ; constantly maintaining, that a 
freedom not only from coaction^ hut necessity, is absolutely re- 
quisite, in order to actions being either worthy of blame, or de- 
serving of praise. And to this agrees, as is well known, the 
current doctrine oi Arminian writers, who, in genera], hold that 
there is no virtue or vice, reward or punishment, nothing to be 
commended or blamed, without this freedom. And yet Dr. 
Whitby, (p. 300,) allows, that God is without this freedom ; 
and Arminians, so far as I have had opportunity to observe, ge- 
nerally acknowledge, that God is necessarily holy, and his will 
necessarilv determined to that which is good. 
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So that, putting these thmgs together, the iniSnitely holy 
God — ^who always used to be esteemed by God's people not 
only virtuous, but a Being in whom is all possible virtue, in the 
most absolute purity and perfection, brightness and amiable- 
ness ; the most perfect pattern of virtue, and from whom all 
the virtue of others is but as beams from the sun ; and who has 
been supposed to be, (being thus every where represented in 
Scripture,) on the account of his virtue and holiness, infinitely 
more worthy to be esteemed, loved, honoured, admired, com- 
mended, extolled, and praised, than any creature — this Being, 
according to this notion of Dr. Whitby, and other Arminians^ 
has no virtue at all ; virtue, when ascribed to Him, is but an 
empty name ; and he is deserving of no commendation olr 
praise ; because he is under necessity. He cannot avoid being 
holy and good as he is ; therefore no thanks to him for it. - It 
seems the holiness, justice, faithfulness, &c. of the Most High, 
must not be accounted to be of the nature of that which is 
virtuous and praiseworthy. They will not deny, that these 
things in God are good ; but then we must understand them, 
that they are no more virtuous, or of the nature of any thing 
commendable, than the good that is in any other being that is 
not a moral agent ; as the brightness of the sun, and the fer- 
tility of the earth, are good, but not virtuous, because these 
properties are necessary to these bodies, and not the fruit of 
self-determining power. 

There needs no other confutation of this notion, to Chris> 
tians acquainted with the Bible, but only stating and particu- 
larly representing it. To bring texts of Scripture, wherein 
God is represented as in every respect in the highest manner 
virtuous, and supremely praiseworthy, would be endless, and is 
altogether needless to such as have been brought up in the 
light of the Gospel. 

It were to be wished, that Dr. Whitby and other divines 
of the same sort had explained themselves, when they have 
asserted, ihoX that which is necessoiy^is not deserving of praise^ 
at the same time that they have owned God^s perfection to be 
ntecessary, and so in effect representing God as not deserving 
praise. Certainly, if their words have any meaning at all, by 
praise^ they must mean the exercise or testimony of esteem, 
respect, or honourable regard. And will they then say, that 
men are worthy of that esteem, respect, and honour for their 
virtue, small and imperfect as it is, which yet God is not wor- 
thy of, for his infinite righteousness, holiness and goodness ? 
If so, it must be because of some sort of peculiar Excellency 
in the virtuous man, which is his prerogative, wherein he really 
has the preference ; some dignity, that is entirely distinguish* 
ed from any Excellency or amiableness in God ; not in 
dependence, but in pre-eminence; which, therefore, he doa» 
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^ receive from God, nor is God the fountain or pattern of 
; nor can God, in that respect, stand in competition with 
nim, as the object of honour and regard ; but man may claim 
a peculiar esteem, commendation and glory, to which God 
can have no pretension. Yea, God has no right, by virtue of 
his necessary holiness, to intermeddle with that grateful respect 
and praise, due to the virtuous man, who chooses virtue in the 
exercise of a freedom ad utrumque ; any more than a precious 
stone, which cannot avoid being hard and beautiful. 

And if it be so, let it be explained what that peculiar 
respect is, that is due to the virtuous man, which differs in 
nature and kind, in some way of pre-eminence, from all that 
is due to God. What is the name or description of that pecu- 
liar affection ? Is it esteem, love, admiration, honour, praise, 
or gratitude ? The Scripture every where represents God as 
the highest object of all these: there we read of the soul 
magnifymg the Lord, of " loving Him with all the heart, with 
all the soul, with all the mmd, and with all the strength;^' 
admiring him, and his righteous acts^ or greatly regarding 
them, as marvellous and wonderful^ honouring^ glorifying j 
excdting^ extolling^ blessings thanking and praising him ; giv- 
ing unto him all the glory of the good which is done or re- 
ceived, rather than unto men ; " that no flesh should glory in 
his presence ; but that he should be regarded as the Being to 
whom all glory is due. What then is that respect ? What 
passion, a&ction, or exercise is it, that Arminians call praise^ 
diverse from all these things, which men are worthy of for 
their virtue, and which God is not worthy of in any degree ? 

If that necessity which attends God's moral perfections 
and actions, be as inconsistent with being worthy of praise, as 
a necessity of co-action ; as is plainly in^)lied m, or inferred 
from Dr. Whitby's discourse; then why should we thank 
God for his goodness, any more than if he were forced to be 
good, or any more than we should thank one of our fellow- 
creatures who did us good, not freely, and of good will, or 
froni any kindness of heart, but from mere compulsion, or 
extrinsical necessity? Arminians suppose that God is ne- 
cessarily a good and gracious Being ; for this they make the 
ground of some of their main arguments against many doc- 
trines maintained by Calvinists; they say these are certainly 
false, and it is impossible they should be true, because they 
are not consistent with the goodness of Gpd. This supposes, 
that it is impossible but that God should be good : for if it be 
possible that He should be otherwise, then that impossibility of 
the truth of these doctrines ceases, according to their own 
argument. 

That virtue in God is not, in the most proper sense, re- 
wccrdablcy is not for want of merit in his moral perfections and 
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actions, sufficient to deserve rewards from his creatures ; but 
because He is infinitely above all capacity of receiving 
any reward. He is already infinitely and unchangeably happy, 
and we cannot be profitable unto him. But still he is worthy 
of our supreme benevolence for his virtue: and would be 
worthy of our beneficence, which is the fruit and expression 
of benevolence, if our goodness could extend to Him. If God 
deserves to be thanked and praised for his goodness, He 
would for the same reason, deserve that we should also requite 
his kindness if that were possible. ^^ What shall I render unto 
the Lord for all his benefits ?^^ is the natural language of thank- 
fulness : and so far as in us lies, it is our duty to rmder again 
according to benefits received. And that we might have op- 
portunity for so natural an expression of our gratitude to 
God as beneficence, notwithstanding his being infinitely above 
our reach ; He has appointed others to be his receivers, and to 
stand in his stead as the objects of our beneficence : such are 
especially our indigent brethren. 



SECT. n. 

The acts of the Will of the human soul of Jesus Christy neces^' 
sarily holy^ yet truly virtuous^ praise-worthy^ rewardable^ ^. 

I have already considered how Dr. Whitby insists upon 
it, that a freedom not only from co-action but necessity, is 
requisite either to virtue or vice^ praise or dispraise^ reward or 
punishment. He also insists on the same freedom as abso- 
lutely requisite to a person being the subject of a law^ of 
precepts^ or prohibitions y in the book before-mentioned, (p. 
301, 314, 328, 339, 340, 341, 342, 347, 361, 373, 410.) And 
of promises and threatenings, (p. 298, 301, 305, 311, 3^9, 340, 
363.) And as requisite to a state of trials p. 297, &c. 

Now therefore, with an eye to these things, I would en- 
quire into the moral conduct and practices of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which he exhibited in his human nature, in his state of 
humiliation. And Jirst^ I would shew, that his holy behaviour 
was necessary ; or that it was impossible it should be otherwise, 
than that He should behave himself holily, and that he should 
be perfectly holy in each individual act of his life. And second' 
ly^ that his holy behaviour was properly of the nature o( virtue, 
and was worthy of praise^ and that he was the subject otlaw, 
precepts or commands^ promises and rewards ; and that he was 
in a state of tried. 

I. It was impos^ble^ that the Acts of the Will of Christ's 
human soul should, in any instance, degree or circumstance, be 
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otherwise than holy, and agreeable to God's nature and will. 
The following things make this evident. 

1. God had promised so effectually to preserve and uphold 
Him by his Spirit, under all his temptations, that he could not 
fail of the end for which he came into the world ; but he would 
have failed, had he fallen into sin. We have such a promise. 
(Isai. xliii. 1, 2, 3, 4.) " Behold liiy Servant, whom I uphold ; 
mine Elect, in whom my soul delighteth : I have put my Spi- 
rit upon him : He shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles : 
He shall not cry, nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be heard in 
the street. — He shall bring forth judgment unto truth. He 
shall not fail, nor be discouraged, till He have set judgment in 
the earth ; and the isles shall wait his law." This promise of 
God's Spirit put upon Him, and his not crying and lifting up 
his voice, ^c. relates to the time of Christ's appearance on 
earth ; as is manifest from the nature of the promise, and also 
the application of it in the New Testament, (ifeTaW. xii. 18.) 
And the words imply a promise of his being so upheld by 
God's Spirit, that he should be preserved from sin ; particularly 
from pride and vainglory ; and from being overcome by any 
temptations he should be under to affect the glory of this 
world, the pomp of an earthly prince, or the applause and 
praise of men : and that he should be so upheld, that he should 
Dy no means fail of obtaining the end of his coming into the 
world, of bringing forth judgment unto victory, and establish- 
ing his kingdom of grace in the earth. And in the following 
verses, this promise is confirmed, with the greatest imaginable 
solemnity. " Thus saith the Lord, hb that created the hea- 
vens, and stretched them out ; He tliat spread forth the earth, 
and that which cometh out of it ; He that giveth breath unto 
the people upon it, and spirit to them that walk therein : I the 
Lord have called thee in righteousness, and will hold thine 
hand ; and will keep thee, and give thee for a Covenant of the 
people, for a Light of the Gentiles, to open the blind eyes, to 
bring out the prisoners from the prison, and them that sit in 
darkness out of the prison-house. I am Jehovah, that is my 
name, &c." 

Very parallel with these promises is another {Isai, xY\x. 7, 
8, 9.) which also has an apparent respect to the time of Christ's 
humiliation on earth. — " Thus saith the Lord, the Redeemer of 
Israel, and his Holy One, to him whom man despiseth, to him 
whom the nation abhorreth, to a servant of rulers ; kings shall 
see and arise, princes also shall worship ; because of tlie Lord 
that is faithful, and the Holy One of Israel, and he shall choose 
thee. Thus saith the Lord, in an acceptable time have I heard 
thee ; in a day of salvation have I helped thee ; and I will pr6- 
Kcrve thee, and eive thee for a covenant of tho people, to cstix- 
bli^h the earth, &c.'' 

IS 
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III. 



And in Isai K 5 — 6. we have the Messiah expressing his 
assurance that God would help him, by so opening his ear, or in- 
elinifi^ his heart to God^s commandments that he should not be 
rebeUious, but should persevere, and not apostatize, or turn his 
back : that through God^s help he should be immoveable in obe- 
dience, under great trials of reproach and suffering; setting 
his face like a ffint: so that he knew he should not be ashamed, 
or frustrated in his design ; and finally should be approved and 
justified, as having done Ms work faithfiilly. ^^ The Lord hath 
opened mine ear ; so that 1 was not rebellious, neither turned 
away my back : I gave my back to the smiters, and my cheeks 
to them that plucked on the hair ; 1 hid not my face from 
shame and spitting. For the Lord God will help me ; there- 
fore shall I not be confounded : therefore have I set my face as 
a flint, and I know that I shall not be ashamed. He is near 
that justifieth me : who will contend with me ? Let us stand 
together. Who is mine adversary ? Let him come near to me. 
Behold the Lord Grod will help me : who is he that shall con- 
demn me 7 Lo, they shall all wax old as a garment, the moth 
shall eat them up.^^ 

3. The same thing is evident from all the promises which 
God made to the Messiah, of his fiiture glory, kingdom, and 
success, in his ofilce and character of a Mediator : which glory 
could not have been obtained, if his holiness had failed, and 
he had been guilty of sin. God^s absolute promise makes the 
things promised necessary and their failing to take place ab- 
solutely impossible : and, in like manner, it makes those things 
necessary, on which the thing promised depends, and without 
which it cannot take effect Therefore it appears that it was 
utterly impossible that Christ^s holiness should fail from such 
absolute promises as these, (PseU. ex. 4.) ^^ The Lord hath 
sworn, and will not repent, thou art a priest forever, after the 
order of Melchizedec.^' And from every other promise in that 
psalm, contained in each verse of it. (And Psal. ii. 6, 7.) '' 1 , 
will declare the decree : The Lord hath said unto me. Thou 
art my son, this day have 1 begotten thee : Ask of me, and I 
will give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, &c." (PsaL 
xlv. 3,4, &c.) " Gird thy sword on thy thigh, O most mighty, 
with thy glory and thy majesty ; and in thy majesty ride pros- 
perously." And so every thing that is said from thence to the 
end of the psalm. (See Isai. iii. 13 — L5. and liii. 10 — 12.) 
And all those promises which God makes to the Messiah, of 
success, dominion and glory in the character of a Redeemer, 
{Isai. chap. xlix») 

3. It was often promised to the church of God of old, for 
their comfort, that God would give them a righteous, sinless 
Saviour. (Jer. xxiii. 5,6.) "Behold, the days come, saith 
the I^ord, that I will raise up unto David a righteous branch ; 
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and a king shall reign and prosper, and shall execute judgment 
and justice in the ^earth. In his days shall Judah be saved, 
and Israel shall dwell safely. And this is the name whereby 
He shall be called, The Lord our righteousness." (So Jer. 
xxxiii. 15.) I will cause the branch of righteousness to grow 
up unto David ; and he shall execute judgment and righteous- 
ness in the land." (Isai. xi. 6, 7.) " For unto us a child is 
born ; — ^^upon the throne of David and of his kingdom, to order 
it, and to establish it with judgment and justice, from hence- 
forth, even for ever : the zeal of the Lord of hosts will do this." 
(Chap. xi. 1. &c) "There shall come forth a rod out of the 
stem of Jesse, and a branch shall grow out of his roots ; and 
the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, — ^the spirit of 
knowledge, and the fear of the Lord: — with righteousnei^ 
shall he judge the poor, and reprove with equity : — Righteous- 
ness shall be the girdle of his loins, and faithfulness the girdle 
of his reins." (Chap. lii. 13.) " My servant shall deal pru- 
dently." (Chap, liii- 9.) " Because he had done no violence, 
neither was guile found in his mouth." If it be impossible 
that these promises should fail, and it be easier for heaven and 
earth to pass away, than for one jot or tittle of them to pass 
away, then it was impossible that Christ should commit any 

sin. Christ himself signified, that it was impossible but that 

Xhb things which were spoken concerning him, should be fulfill- 
ed. (Luke xxiv. 44.) " That all things must be fulfilled, which 
were written in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in 
the psalms concerning me." (Matt. xxvi. 53, 54.) " But how 
then shall the scripture oe fulfilled, that thus it must be ?" (Mark 
xiv. 49.) " But the scriptures must be fulfilled." And so the 
apostle, (Acts i. 16, 17.) " This scripture must needs have been 
fulfilled," 

4. All the promises, which were made to the church of 
old, of the Messiah as a future Saviour, from that made to our 
first parents in paradise, to that which was delivered by the 
prophet Malachi^ shew it to be impossible that Christ should 
not have persevered in perfect holiness. The ancient pre- 
dictions given to God's church, of the Messiah as a Saviour, 
were of the nature of promises ; as is evident by the predic- 
tions themselves, and the manner of delivering them. But 
they are expressly, and very often called promises in the New 
Testament ; (as in Luke i. 54, 55, 72, 73. Acts xiii. 33, 33. Rom. 
i. 1 — 3. and chap. xv. 8. Heb. vi. 13, &c.) These promises 
were often made with great solemnity, and confirmed with 
an oath ; as (Gen. xxii. 16, 17.) *' By myself have I sworn, 
saith the Lord, that in blessing, I will bless thee, and in mul- 
tiplying, I will multiply thy seed as the stars of heaven and 

as the sand which is upon the sea-shore : ^And in thy seed 

shall all the nations of the earth be blessed." (Compare Luke 
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i. 72, 73. and GcA. iii. 8, 15, 16.) The Apostle in Heh. vi. 17, 
18. speaking of this promise to Abraham, says, "Wherein 
God wilHng more abundantly to shew to the heirs of promise 
the immutabihty of his counsel, confirmed it by an oath ; that 
by two IMMUTABLE things, in which it was impossible for 
God to lie, we might have strong consolation." In which 
words, the necessity of the accomplishment, or (which is the 
same thing) the impossibility of the contrary, is fully declared. 
So God confirmed the promise of the Messiah's great salva- 
tion, made to David, by an oath ; (Psal. Ixxxix. 3, 4.) " I 
have made a covenant with my chosen, I have sworn unto 
David my servant; thy seed will I establish forever, and 
build up thy throne to all generations." There is nothing so 
abundantly set forth in scripture, as sure and irrefragable, as 
this promise and oath to David. (See Psalm Ixxxix. 34 — 36. 
2 Sam, xxiii. 5. Isai. Iv. 4. Acts ii. 29, 30. and xiii. 34.) The 
scripture expressly speaks of it as utterly impossible that this 
jpromise and oath to David, concerning the everlasting domi- 
nion of the Messiah should fail. (Jer. xxxiii 15, &:c.) ^^ In those 
days, and at that time, I will cause the Branch of Righteous- 
ness to grow up unto David. — For thus saith the Lord, David 
shall never want a man to sit upon the throne of the House of 
Israel." (Ver. 20, 21.) " If you can break my covenant of the 
day, and my covenant of the night, and that there should not 
be day and night in their season; then may also my covenant 
be broken with David my servant, that He should not have a 
son to reign upon his throne." (So in ver. 25, 26.) Thus abun- 
dant is the Scripture in representing how impossible it was, that 
the promises made of old concerning the great salvation and 
kingdom of the Messiah should fail : which implies, that it was 
impossible that this Messiah, the second Adam, the promised 
seed of Abraham and of David, should fall from his integrity 
as the first Adam did. 

5. AH- the promises that were made to the Church of God 
under the Old Testament, of the great enlargement of the 
Church, and advancement of her glory in the days of the Gos- 
pel, after the coming of the Messiah ; the increase of her light, 
liberty, holiness, joy, triumph over her enemies, &c. of which 
so great a part of the Old Testament consists ; which are re- 
peated so often, are so variously exhibited, so frequently intro- 
duced with great pomp and solemnity, and are so abundantly 
sealed with typical ana symbolical representations ; I say all 
these promises imply that the Messiah should perfect the work 
of redemption : and this implies, that he should persevere in 
the work, which the Father had appointed Him, being in all 
things conformed to his Will. These promises were often con- 
ifirmed by an oath. (See Isai. liv. 9. with the context ; chap. 
Ixii. 18.) And it is represented as utterly impossible that theso 
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promises should fail. {Isa, xlix. l'>. with the context, chap, liv^ 
10. with the context ; chap. li. 4 — 8. chap, xl. 8. with the con- 
text.) And therefore it wns impossible, that the Messiah should 
fail, or commit sin. 

6. Tt was impossible that the Messiah should fail of perse- 
vering in integrity and holiness, as the first Adam did, because 
this would have been inconsistent with the promises, which 
God made to the blessed Virgin, his mother, and to her hus- 
band ; implying, that he should " save his people from their 
sins," that God would " give Him the throne of his Father 
David," that he should " reign over the house of Jacob for 
ever ;" and that " of his kingdom there shall be no end." — 
These promises were sure, and it was impossible they should fail. 
And therefore the Virgin Mary, in trusting fiilly to them, acted 
reasonably, having an immoveable foundation of her faith ; as 
Elizabeth observes, (ver. 45) " And blessed is she that believeth; 
for there shall be a performance of those things, which were 
told her from the Lord." 

7. That it should have been possible that Christ should sin, 
and so fail in the work of our redemption, does not consist 
with the eternal purpose and decree of God, revealed in the 
Scriptures, that He would provide salvation for fallen man in 
and by Jesus Christ, and that salvation should be offered to sin- 
ners through the preaching of the Gospel. Thus much is im- 
phed in many Scriptures, (as 1 Cor. ii. 7. — Eph. i. 4. 5. and 
chap. iii. 9 — 11. — 1 Pet. i. 19, 20.) Such an absolute decree 
as this, Arminians allow to be signified in many texts ; their 
election of nations and societies, and general election of the 
Christian Church, and conditional election of particular per- 
sons, imply this. God could not decree before the foundation 
of the world", to save all that should believe in and obey Christ, 
unless he had absolutely decreed, that salvation should be pro- 
vided, and effectually wrought out by Christ. And since (a» 
the Arminians themselves strenuously maintain,) a decree of 
God infers necessity ; hence it became necessary that Christ 
should persevere and actually work out salvation for us, and that 
he should not fail by the commission of sin. 

8. That it should have been possible for Christ's Holiness 
to fail, is not consistent with what God promised to his Son» 
before all ages. For that salvation should be offered to men, 
through Christ, and bestowed on all his faithfiil followers, is at 
least implied in that certain and infallible promise spoken of by 
the apostle (Tit. i. 2.) " In hope of eternal life ; which Goa, 
that cannot lie, promised before the world began." This does 
not seem to be controverted by Arminians.* 

9. That it should be possible for Christ to fail of doing hi$ 

'^ «ec Pr. Wbiibt on ike fire Points, p. 48, 49, 50. 
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Father's Will, is inconsistent with the promise made to the Fa- 
ther by the Son, the Logos that was with the Father from 
the beginning, before he took the human nature : as may 
be seen in Psa. xl. 6 — 8, compared with the apostle's inter- 
pretation, Heb. X, 5 — ^9.) " Sacrifice and offering thou didst 
not desire : mine ears hast thou opened, (or bored ;) burnt- 
offering and sin-offering Thou hast not required. Then said I, 
Lo, I come ; in the volume of the book it is written of me, I 
delight to do thy Will, O my God, yea, thy law is within my 
heart." Where is a manifest allusion to the covenant, which 
the willing servant, who loved his master's service, made with 
his master, to be his servant for ever, on the day wherein he 
had his ear bored ; which covenant was probably inserted in 
the public records, called the Volume of the Book, by the 
judges who were called to take cognizance of the transaction ; 
{^Exod. xxi.) If the Logos^ who was with the Father before the 
world, and who made the world, thus engaged in covenant to 
do the Will of the Father in the human nature, and the promise 
was as it were recorded, that it might be made sure, doubtless 
it was impossible that it should fail ; and so it was impossible 
that Christ should fail of doing the Will of the Father in the 
human nature. 

10. If it was possible for Christ to have failed of doing the 
Will of his Father, and so to have failed of effectually working 
out redemption for sinners, then the salvation of all the saints 
who were saved from the beginning of the world to the death 
of Christ, was not built on a firm foundation. The Messiah, 
and the redemption which He was to work out by his obedience 
unto death, was the saving foundation of all that ever were 
saved. Therefore, if when the Old Testament saints had the 
pardon of their sins and the favour of God promised them, 
and salvation bestowed upon them, still it was possible that the 
Messiah, when he came, might commit sin, then all this was on 
a foundation that was not firm and stable, but liable to fail ; 
something which it was possible might never be. God did, as 
it were, trust to what his Son had engaged and promised to do 
in future time, and depended so much upon it, that He pro- 
ceeded actually to save men on the account of it, as though it 
had been already done. But this trust and dependence of 
God, on the supposition of Christ's being liable to fail of doing 
his Will, was leaning on a staff that was weak, and might pos- 
sibly break. The saints of old trusted on the promises of a 
future redemption to be wrought out and completed by the 
Messiah, and built their comfort upon it : Abraham saw 
Christ's Day, and rejoiced ; and he and the other Patriarchs 
died in the faith of the {M'omise of it. {Heb. xi. 13.) But on 
this supposition, their faith, their comfort, and their salvation, 
wa3 built on a fallible foundation ; Christ was not to thengi " a 
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tried stone^ a sure foundation ;" (Isai. xxviii. 16.) David en- 
tirely rested on the covenant of God with him, concerning the 
future glorious dominion and salvation of the Messiah ; and 
said it was all his salvation, and all his desire , and comforts 
himself that this covenant was an " everlasting covenant, or- 
dered in all things and sure," (2 Sam. xxiii. 5.) But if Christ's 
virtue might fail, he was mistaken : his great comfort was not 
built so sure," as he thought it was, being founded entirely 
on the determinations of the Free- Will of Christ's human soul ; 
which was subject to no necessity, and might be determined 
either one way or the other. Also the dependence of those who 
" looked for redemption in Jerusalem, and waited for the conso' 
lotion of Israel,^'' {Luke ii. 25 and 38.) and the confidence of 
the disciples of Jesus, who forsook all and followed him, that 
they might enjoy the benefits of his fiiture kingdom, were built 
on a sandy foundation. 

11. The man Christ Jesus, before he had finished his 
course of obedience, and while in the midst of temptations 
and trials, was abundant in positively predicting his own fix- 
ture glory in his kingdom, and the enlargement of his church, 
the salvation of the Gentiles through him, &c. and in promises 
of blessings he would bestow on his true disciples in his future 
kingdom ; on which promises he required the full dependence 
of his disciples. {John xiv.) But the disciples would have no 
ground for such dependence, if Christ had been liable to fail 
in his work : and Christ himself would have been guilty of 
presumption, in so abounding in peremptory promises of great 
things, which depended on a mere contingence ; viz. the de- 
terminations of his Free Will, consisting in a freedom ad 
utrumque, to either sin or holiness, standing in indifference, 
and incident, in thousands of future instances, to go either one 
way or the other. 

Thus it is evident, that it was impossible that the Acts of the 
Will of the human soul of Christ should be otherwise than holy, 
and conformed to the Will of the Father ; or, in other words, 
they were necessarily so conformed. 

I have been the longer in the proof of this matter, it be- 
ing a thing denied by some of the greatest Jinnmtan^, by Epis- 
copius in particular ; and because I look upon it as a point 
clearly and absolutely determining the Controversy between 
Calvinists and Arminians, concerning the necessity of such a 
freedom of will as is insisted on by the latter, in order to moral 
agency, virtue, command or prohibition, promise or threaten- 
ing, reward or punishment, praise or dispraise, merit or demerit. 
I now therefore proceed, 

II. To consider whether Christ, in his holy behaviour on 
earth, was not thus a morai agent, subject to comnumds^ pro- 
misee^ 4»c. 
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Dr. Whitby very often speaks of what he calls a free- 
dom ad utrumUbet, witliout necessity, as requisite to law and 
commands^ and speaks of necessity as entirely inconsistent 
with injunctions and prohibitions, flut yet we read of Christ 
being the subject of his Father's commands. {John x. 18. and 
XV. 10.) And Christ tells us, that every thing that he said or 
did, was in compliance with " commandments he had received 
of the Father;" (John xii. 49, 50. and xiv. 31.) And we often 
read of Christ's obedience to his Father's commands, {Rom, v. 
19. Phil ii. 18. Heb. v. 8.) 

The forementioned writer represents promises offered as 
motives to persons to do their duty, or a being moved and in- 
duced by promises^ as utterly inconsistent with a state wherein 
persons have not a liberty ad utrumUbet^ hut are necessarily 
determined to one. (See particularly, p. ;298, and 311.) But 
the thing which this writer asserts, is demonstrably false if 
the Christian religion be true. If there be any truth in 
Christianity or the holy scriptures, the man Christ Jesus had 
his Will infallibly and unalterably determined to good, and 
that alone ; but yet he had promises of glorious rewards made 
to him, on condition of his persevering in, and perfecting the 
work which God had appointed him ; {Isa. liii. 10, 11, 12. 
Psa. ii. and ex. Isai. xlix. 7, 8, 9.) In Luke xxii. 28, 2i9, Christ 
says to his disciples, " Ye are they which have continued with 
me in my temptations ; and T appoint unto you a kingdom, as 
my Father hath appointed unto me." The word most properly 
signifies to appoint by covenant or promise. The plain mean- 
ing of Christ's words is this : " As you have partaken of my 
temptations and trials, and have been steadfast, and have 
overcome ; I promise to make you partakers of my reward^ 
and to give you a kingdom ; as the Father has promised me a 
kingdom for continuing steadfast and overcoming in those 
trials." And the words are well explained by those in Rev. 
iii. 21. " To him that overcometh, will 1 grant to sit with me 
on my throne ; even as 1 also overcame, and am set down with 
my Father in his throne." And Christ had not only promises 
of glorious success and rewards made to his obedience and 
sufferings, but the scriptures plainly represent him as using 
these promises for motives and inducements to obey and su^ 
fer ; and particularly that promise of a kingdom which the 
Father had appointed him, or sitting with the Father on his 
throne ; (as in Heb. xii. 1, 2.) " Let us lay aside every weight, 
and the sin which doth easily beset us, and let us run with 
patience the race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus the 
author and finisher of our faith ; who for the joy that was set 
before him, endured the cross, despising the shame, and is set 
downojr the right hgxid of the throne of God," 
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And how strange would it be to hear any Christian assert 
that the holy and excellent temper and behaviour of Jesus 
Christ, and that obedience which he performed under such 
great trials, was not virtuous or praiseworthy / because his 
Will was not free ad utrumque^ to either holiness or sin, but 
was unalterably determined to one ; that upon this account 
there is no virtue at all in all Christ's humility, meekness, 
patience, charity, forgiveness of enemies, contempt of the 
world, heavenly-mindedness, submission to the Will of God, 
perfect obedience to his commands unto death, even the 
death of the cross, his great compassion to the afflicted, his 
unparalleled love to mankind, his faithfulness to God and 
man under such great trials; his praying for his enemies even 
when nailing him to the cross ; that virtue^ when applied to 
these things is but an empty name ; that there was no merit 
in any of these things ; that is, that Christ was worthy of 
nothing at all on account of them, worthy of no reward, no 
praise, no honour or respect from God and man ; because his 
Will was not indifferent, and free either to these things or the 
contrary ; but under such a strong inclination or bias to the 
things that were excellent, as made it impossible that he should 
choose the contrary; that upon this account, to use Dr. 
Whitby's language, it would be sensibly unreasonable that 
the human nature should be rewarded for any of these things. 

According to this doctrine, that creature who is evidently 
set forth in scripture as the first-bom of every creature^ as hav- 
ing in all things the pre-eminence^ and as the highest of all 
creatures in virtue, honour, and worthiness of esteem, praise 
and glory, on account of his virtue, is less worthy of reward or 
praise, than the very least of saints ; yea, no more worthy than 
a clock or mere machine that is purely passive, and moved bj' 
natural necessity. 

If we judge by scriptural representations of things, we 
have reason to suppose that Christ took on him our nature^ 
and dwelt with us in this world in a sufiering state, not only 
to satisfy for our sins, but that he being in our nature and 
circumstances, and under our trials, might be our most fit and 
proper example^ leader and captain, in the exercise of glorious 
and victorious virtue, and might be a visible instance of the 
glorious €nd and reward of it ; that we might see in him the 
beauty, amiableness, and true honour and glory, and exceed- 
ing benefit, of that virtue, which it is proper for us human be- 
ings to practise ; and might thereby learn, and be animated to 
seek the like glory and honour, and to obtain the like glorious 
reward. (See Heb. ii. 9, — 14, with v. 8, 9. and xii. 1, 3, 3. 
JohnxY. iO. iJom. viii. 17. 2 Tim. ii. 11, 12. 1 Pet. ii. 19,20. 
and iv. 13. > But if there was nothing of any virtue or merit 
or worthiness of any reward, glory, praise, or commendation at 
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all, in all that be did, because it was all necessary, and he could 
not help it ; then how k here any thing so proper to animate 
and incite us, free creatures, by patient continuance in well-do* 
ing^ to seek for honour, glory ^ cmd virtue ? 

God speaks of himseli as peculiarly well pleased with 
the righteousness of this distinguished servant. (Isai. xlii. 31.) 
" The Lord is well pleased for his righteousness sake." The 
sacrifices of old are spoken of as a sweet savour to God, but 
the obedience of Christ as far more acceptable than they. 
(Psal. xl. 6, 7.) ^^ Sacrifice and ofiering thou didst not desire : 
Mine ear hast thou opened [as thy servant performing willing 
obedience ;] burnt-ofiering and sin-oiSering hast thou not re* 
quired : then said 1, Lo, f come fas a servant that cheerfully 
answers the calls of his master :J I delight to do thy will, O 
my God, and thy law is within mine heart." (Matt. xvii. 5.) 
" This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well-pleased." And 
Christ tells us expressly, that the Father loves him for that 
wonderfiil instance of his obedience, his voluntary yielding 
himself to death, in compUance with the Father^s command, 
(John X. 17, 18.) " Therefore doth my Father love me, be- 
cause I lay down my life : — No man taketh it from me ; but 
I lay it down of myself — This commandment received I of my 
Father/' 

And if there was no merit in Christ's obedience unto death, 
if it was not worthy of praise, and of the most glorious rewards, 
the heavenly hosts were exceedingly mistaken, by the account 
that is given of them, {Rev, v. 8 — V2.) "^The four beasts and 
the four and twenty elders fell down before the Lamb, having 
every one of them harps, and golden vials full of odours : — and 
they sung a new song, saying, Thou art worthy to take the 
book,, land to open &e seals thereof ; for thou wast slain. — 
And I beheld, and I heard the voice of many angels round 
about the throne, and the beasts, and the elders, and the num- 
ber of them was ten thousand times ten thousand, and thou- 
sands of thousands, saying with a loud voice, worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain, to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, 
and strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing." 

Christ speaks of the eternal life which he was to receive^ 
as the reward of his obedience to the Father's commandments. 
(John xii. 49,50.) " I have not spoken of myself ; but the Fa- 
ther which sent me, he gave me a commandment what I should 
say, and what I should speak : and I know that his command- 
ment isr life everlasting : whatsoever I speak therefore, even as 
the Father said unto me, so I speak." — God promises to divide 
him a portion with the great, &c. for his being his righteous 
pervantv for his glorious virtue under such great trials and afflic- 
tions, (Isa. liii. 11, 12.) " He shall see the travail of his soul 
\MiA be satisfied : hv hi** knowledsro -AnAl m\ rialiteous servant 
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justify many ; for he shall bear their iniquities. Therefore will 
I divide him a portion with the great, and he shall divide the 
spoil with the strong, because he hath poured out his soul unto 
death/^ The scriptures represent God as rewarding him far 
above all his other servants, (Phil. ii. 7 — 9«) " He took on him 
the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men : 
and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and 
became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross : where- 
fore God also hath highly exalted him, and given him a name 
above every name." (Psal. xlv. 7.) " Thou lovest righteous- 
ness, and hatest wickedness ; therefore God, thy God, hath 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows." 

There is no room to pretend, that the glorious benefits 
bestowed in consequence of Christ's obedience, are not pro- 
perly of the nature of a reward. What is a reward, in the 
most proper sense, but a benefit bestowed in consequence of 
something morally excellent in quality or behaviour, in testi- 
mony of well-pleasedness in that moral excellency, and of 
respect and favour on that account ? If we consider the nature 
of a reward most strictly, and make the utmost of it, and add 
to the things contained in this description proper merit or 
worthiness, and the bestowment of the benefit in consequence 
of a promise ; still it will be found, there is nothing belonging 
to it but what the scripture most expressly ascribes to the 
^lory bestowed on Christ, after his sufferings ; as appears 
fi'om what has been ahready observed : there was a glorious 
benefit bestowed in consequence of something morally ex- 
cellent, being called Righteousness and Obedience ; there was 
great favour, love, and well pleasedness, for this righteousness 
and obedience, in the bestower ; there was proper merit, or 
worthiness of the benefit, in the obedience ; it was bestowed 
in fulfilment of promises, made to that obedience ; and was 
bestowed therefore^ or because he had performed that obedi- 
ence. 

I may add to all these things, that Jesus Christ, while here 
in the flesh, was manifestly in a state of trial. The last Adam^ 
as Christ is called, (1 Cor, xv. 45. Rom. v. 14.) taking on him 
the human nature, and so the form of a servant, and being 
under the law to stand and act for us, was put into a state of 
trial, as the first Adam was. — Dr. Whitby mentions these 
three things as evidences of persons bemg in a state of trial 
(on the Five Points, p. 289, 299.) namely, their afflictions be- 
ing spoken of as their trials or temptations, their being the 
subjects of promises, and their being exposed to Satan's 
temptations. But Christ was apparently the subject of each 
of these. Concerning promises made to him, I have spoken 
already. The difiiculties and afflictions he met with in the 
course of his obedience, are caUed his iemptations or trials. 
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(Luke xxii. 28.) " Ye are they which have continued with 
me in my temptations or trials." (Heb. ii. 18.) " For in that 
he himself hath sufTered, being tempted [or tried] he is able 
to succour them that are tempted." And (chap. iv. 15.) "We 
have not an high-priest, which cannot be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities ; but was in all points tempted like 
as we are, yet without sin." And as to his being tempted by 
Satan ^ it is what none will dispute. 



SECT. III. 

The case of such as are given up of God to Sin, afid of fallen^ 
Man in general, proves moral Necessity and Inability to ho 
consistent with Blameworthiness. 

Dr. Whitby asserts freedom, not only from coaction, but 
necessity, to be essential to any thing deserving the name of 
sin, and to an action being culpable^ in these words, (Dis- 
course on Five Points, edit. 3. p 348.) " If they be thus ne- 
cessitated, then neither their sins of omission or commission 
could deserve that name : it being essential to the nature of 
sin, according to St. Austiih's definition, that it be an action 
a quo liberum est abstinere. Three things seem plainly ne- 
cessary to make an action or omission culpable ; 1. That it be 
in our power to perform or forbear it : for, as Origen, and all 
the Fathers say, no man is blameworthy for not doing what he 
could not do." And elsewhere the doctor insists, that " when 
any do evil of necessity, what they do is no vice, that they are 
guilty of no fault,* are worthy of no blame, dispraise,! or dis- 
honour,J but are unblameable."§ 

If these things are true, in Dr. Whitby's sense of Ne- 
cessity, they will prove all such to be blameless, who are given 
up of God to sin, in what they commit after they are thu» 

given up ^That there is such a thing as men being judicially 

given up to sin, is certain, if the Scripture rightly informs us j 
such a thing being often there spoken of: as in Psal. Ixxxi. 12. 
"So 1 gave them up to their own hearts' lust, and they walked 
in their own counsels." (Acts vii. 42.) " Then God turned, 
and gave them up to worship the host of heaven." (Rom. i. 24.) 
" Wherefore, God also g&ve them up to uncleanness, through 
the lusts of their own hearts, to dishonour their own bodies 
between themselves." (Ver. 26.) " For this cause God gave 
them up to vile affections." (Ver. 28.) " And even as they did 

* Discourse on the Five Points, p. 347, 360, 361 , 377, 1 303, 326, 329. and ina»v 
other places. 1 371 . § 304, 361 . " 
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not like to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them over 
to a reprobate mind, to do those things that are not conve- 
nient." 

It is needless to stand particularly to inquire, what God^s 
" giving men up to their own hearts' lusts" signifies , it is suf- 
ficient to observe, that hereby is certainly meant God so 
ordering or disposing things, in some respect or other, either 
by doing or forbearing to do, as that the consequence should 
be men continuing in their sins. So much as men are given up 
/o, so much is the consequence of their being given up, whe- 
ther that be less or more. If God does not order things so, 
by action or permission, that sin will be the consequence, then 
the event proves that they are not given up to that consequence. 
If good be the consequence, instead of evil, then God's mercy 
is to be acknowledged in that good ; which mercy must be 
contrary to God's judgment in giving up to evil. If the event 
must prove, that they are given up to evil as the consequence, 
then the persons who are the subjects of this judgment, 
must be the subjects of such an event, and so the event is ne- 
cessary. 

If not only coaction^ but all necessity^ will prove toen 
blameless, then Judas was blameless, after Christ had given 
him over, and had already declared his certain damnation, and 
that he should verily betray him. He was guilty of no sin in 
betraying his Master, on this supposition ; though his so doing 
is spoken of by Christ as the most aggravated sin, more 
heinous than the sin of Pilate in crucifying him. And the 
Jews in Egypty in Jeremiads time, were guilty of no sin in 
their not worshipping the true God, after God had " sworn by 
Ills great name, that his name should be no more named in the 
mouth of any man of Judah, in all the land of Egypt." (Jer. 
xliv. 26.) 

Dr. Whitby (Disc, on Five Points, p. 302, 303) denies, 
that men in this world are ever so given up by God to sin, 
that their wills should be necessarily determined to evil; 
though he owns, that hereby it may become exceeding difficult 
for men to do good, having a strong bent and powerful incli- 
nation to what is evil. — But if we should allow the case to be 
just as he represents, the judgment of giving up to sin will no 
better agree with his notions of that liberty, which is essen- 
tial to praise or blame, than if we should siippose it to render 
the avoiding of sin impossible. For if an impossibility of avoid- 
ing sin wholly excuses a man ; then for the same reason, its 
being difiicult to avoid it excuses him in part ; and this just 
in proportion to the degree of difficulty. — If the influence of 
m^ral impossibihty or inability be the same to excuse per- 
sons in not doing, or not avoiding any thing, as that of natural 
inability, (which is supposed) then undotibtedly, in like man-* 
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ner, moral difficulty has iiie same influence to excuse with 
natural difficuUjf. But all allow, that natural impossibility 
wholly excuses, and also that natural difficulty excuses in part, 
and makes the act or omission less blameable in propor- 
tion to the difficulty. AH natural difficulty^ according to the 
plainest dictates of the light of nature, excuses in some de- 
gree, so that the neglect is not so blameable as if there had 
been no difficulty in the case : and so the greater the difficulty 
is, still the more excusable, in proportion to the increase of 
the difficulty. And as natural impossibility wholly excuses 
and excludes all blame, so the nearer the difficulty approaches 
to impossibility, still the nearer a person is to blamelessness in 
proportion to that approach. And if- the case of moral impos* 
sibility or necessity be just the same with natural necessity or 
coaction, as to its influence to excuse a neglect, then also, for 
the same reason, the case of natural difficulty does not differ 
in influence to excuse a neglect, from moral difficulty arising 
from a strong bias or bent to evil, such as Dr. Whitby owns 
in the case of those that are given up to their own hearts^ lusts. 
So that the fault of such persons must be lessened, in propor- 
tion to the difficulty and approach to impossibility. If ten 
degrees of moral difficulty make the action quite impossible, 
and so wholly excuse, then if there be nine degrees of diffi- 
culty, the person is in great part excused, and is nine degrees 
in ten less blameworthy, than if there had been no difficulty 
at all ; and he has but one degree of blameworthiness. The 
reason is plain, on Arminian principles ; viz. because as diffi- 
culty, by antecedent bent and bias on the will, is increased, 
liberty of indifference, and self-determination in the will, is 
diminished : so much hindrance, impediment is there, in the 
way of the will acting freely by mere self-determination. — 
And if ten degrees of such hindrance take away all such 
liberty, then nine degrees take away nine parts in ten, and 
leave but one degree of liberty. And therefore there is but 
one degree of blameableness, ccsteris paribus^ in the neglect ; 
the man being no further blameable in what he does, or 
neglects, than he has liberty in that affair ; for blame or 
praise (say they) arises wholly from a good use or abuse of li- 
berty. 

From all which it follows, that a strong bent and bias one 
way, and difficulty of going the contrary, never causes a per- 
son to be at all more exposed to sin, or any thing blameable : 
because, as the difficulty is increased, so much the less is 
required and expected. Though in one respect exposedness 
to sin is increased, viz. by an increase of exposedness to the 
evil action or omission; yet it is diminished in another respect 
to balance it ; namely, as the sinfulness or blameableness of 
the action or omission is diminished in the same proportion. — 
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So that, on the whole, the affair, as to exposedness to guilt or 
blame, is left just as it was. 

To illustrate this, let us suppose a scale of a balance to be* 
intelligent, and a free agent, and indued with a self-moving 
power, by virtue of which it could act and produce effects to 
a certain degree, ex. gr. to move itself up or down with a 
force equal to a weight of ten pounds ; and that it might 
therefore be required of it, in ordinary circumstances, to move 
itself down with that force ; for which it has power and full 
liberty, and therefore would be blameworthy if it failed of it. — 
But then let us suppose a weight of ten pounds to be put in 
the opposite scale, which in force entirely counter-balances 
its self-moving power, and so renders it impossible for it to 
move down at all ; and therefore wholly excuses it from any 
such motion. But if we suppose there to be only nine pounds 
in the opposite scale, this renders its motion not impossible, 
but yet more difficult ; so that it can now only move down 
with the force of one pound : but however, this is all that i^ 
required of it under these circumstances ; it is wholly excused 
from nine parts of its motion : and if the scale under these 
circumstances neglect to move and remain at rest, all that it 
%vill be blamed for, will be its neglect of that one tenth part 
of its motion ; for which it had as much liberty and advantage, 
as in usual circumstances it has for the greater motion which 
in such a case would be required. So that this new difficulty 
does not at all increase its exposedness to any thing blame* 
worthy. 

And thus the very supposition of difficulty in the way of 
a man^s duty or proclivity to sin, through a being given up to 
hardness of heart, or indeed by any other means whatsoever, 
is an inconsistence according to Dr. Whitby's notions of liberty, 
virtue and vice, blame and praise. The avoiding of sin and 
blame, and the doing of what is virtuous and praiseworthy, 
must be always equally easy. 

Dr. Whitby's notions of liberty, obligation, virtue, sin, 
&:c. led him into another great inconsistence. He abundantly 
insists that necessity is inconsistent with the nature of sin or 
fault. He says in the forementioned treatise, (p. 14.) WIio 
can blame a person for doing what fie could not help? And 
(p. 15.) It being sensibly unjust^ to punish any man for doing 
that tvhich was never in his power to avoid. And (p. 341.) to 
confirm his opinion, he quotes one of the Fathers, saying, 
Why doth God command if man hath not free will and potoer 
to obey? And again, in the same and next page, Who 
will not cry out that it is folly to command him that hath not 
liberty to do what is commanded ; and that it is unjust to con- 
demn him that lias it not in his power to do what is required/ 
And (p. 373.) he cite?? another raying, A law is given to him 
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thai can turn to both parts; t. e. obey or transgress it : but no 
law can be agcnnst him who is bound by nature. 

And yet the same Dr. Whitby asserts, that fallen Man is 
not able to perform perfect obedience. In p. 165, he has these . 
words. ^^ The nature of Adam had power to continue inno- 
cent and without sin ; whereas, it is certain our nature never 
had.^^ But if we have not power to continue innocent and with- 
out Sin, then Sin is not inconsistent with Necessity, and we 
may be sinful in that which we have not power to avoid ; and 
those things cannot be true which he asserts elsewhere, namely, 
"That if we be necessitated, neither Sins of omission nor 
commission would deserve that name." (p. 348.) If we have 
it not in our power to be innocent, then we have it not in our 
power to be blameless : and if so, we are under a Necessity of 
being blameworthy. And how does this consist with what he 
so often asserts, that necessity is inconsistent with blame or 
praise T If we have it not in our power to perform perfect obe- 
dience to all the commands of God, then we are under a Neces- 
sity of breaking some commands in some degree ; having no 
power to perform so much as is commanded. And if so, why 
does he cry out of the unreasonableness and folly of command- 
ing beyond what men have power to do ? 

Arminians in general are very inconsistent with them- 
selves, in what they say of the inability of fallen Man in this 
respect. They strenuously maintain, that it would be unjust 
in God to require any thing of us beyond our present power 
and ability to perform ; and also hold that we are now unable 
to perform perfect obedience, and that Christ died to satisfy 
for the imperfections of our obedience^ and has made way that 
our imperfect obedience might be accepted instead of perfect : 
wherein they seem insensibly to run themselves into the gross- 
est inconsistence. For, (as I have observed elsewhere) " they 
bold that God, in mercy to mankind, has abolished that rigor- 
ous constitution or law that they were under originally, and 
instead of it has introduced a more mild constitution, and put us 
under a new law, which requires no more than imperfect sin- 
cere obedience, in compUance with our poor infirm impotent 
circumstances since the fall." 

Now how can these things be made consistent ? 1 would 
ask, of what law are these imperfections of our obedience a 
breach ? If they are a breach of no law that we were ever 
under, then they are not Sins. And if they be not Sins, what 
need of Christ dying to satisfy for them ? But if they are Sins, 
and the breach of some law, what law is it ? They cannot be a 
breach of their new law, for that requires no other than im- 
perfect obedience, or obedience with imperfections : and 
therefore lo have obedience at'teoded with imperfections, is no 
breach of it ; for it is as much as it requires. And they cannot 
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be a breach of their old law : for that, they say, is entirely 
abolished ; and we never were under it. — They say it would 
not be just in God to require of us perfect obedience, because 
it would not be just to require more than we can perform, or to 
punish us for failing of it. And, therefore, by their own 
scheme, the imperfections of our obedience do not deserve to 
be punished. What need therefore of Christ dying to satisfy 
for them ? What need of his suffering to satisfy for that which 
is no fault, and in its own nature deserves no suffering ? What 
need of Christ dying, to purchase that our imperfect obedi- 
ence should be accepted, when, according to their scheme, it 
would be unjust in itself, that any other obedience than imper^ 
feet should be required ? What need of Christ dying to make 
way for God's accepting of such obedience, as it would be 
unjust in him not to accept ? Is there any need of Christ dy- 
ing, to prevail with God not to do unrighteously ? — If it be said 
that Christ died to satisfy that old law for us, that so we might 
not be under it, but that there might be room for our being un- 
der a more mild law ; still I would inquire, what need of Christ 
dying, that we might not be under a law, which (by their prin- 
ciples) it would be in itself unjust that we should be under, 
whether Christ had died ot no, because, in our present state, we 
are not able to keep it ? 

So the Arminians are inconsistent with themselves, not only 
in what they sav of the need of Christ's satisfaction to atone 
for those imperfections which we cannot avoid, but also in what 
they say of the grace of God, granted to enable men to per- 
form the sincere obedience of the new law. " I grant indeed 
(says Dr. Stebbing*) that by reason of origmal Sin, we are ut- 
terly disabled for the performance of the condition, without new 
grace from God. But I say, then, that he gives such a grace to 
all of us, by which the performance of the condition is truly 
possible ; and upon this ground he may, and doth most right- 
eously require it." If Dr. Stebbing intends to speak properly, 
by grace he must mean that assistance which is of grace, or of 
free favour and kindness. But yet in the same place he speaks 
of it as very unreasonable^ unjust^ and cruel^ for God to require 
that as the condition of pardon, that is become impossible by 
original Sin, If it be so, what grace is there in giving assist- 
ance and ability to perform the condition of pardon ? Or why 
is that called by the name of grace, that is an absolute debt, 
which God is bound to bestow, and which it would be unjust 
and cruel in Him to withhold, seeing he requires that as the con- 
dition of pardon^ which he cannot perform without it ? 

* Treatise, of the Operations of tho Spirit. 2 edit. p. UC. 11^ 

5f) 
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SECT. IV. 

Command and Obligation to Obedience^ consistent with moral 

Inability to obey* 

It being so much insisted on by Arminian writers, that ne- 
cessity is inconsistent with law or command, and particularly^ 

* The subject of ** obligation to obedience," or moral obligation, though 
expressed in the title of this section, is not professedly handled by our author, 
either here or in any other part of the work. His professed object in this place 
is to prove that obligation to obey commands is not weakened by moral inability. 
But uiough this conclusion is established by many considerations, yet the na- 
ture and grounds of obligation are not pointed out, which might afford evi- 
dence WHY moral obligation is consistent with moral inahilUy 7 The subject 
is confessedly profound ; but, perhaps, the following series of remarks may con- 
tribute, in some degree, to assist our enquiries, and to bring them to a satisfiic- 
toiy conclusion. 

1. ObUgaUonyifwe regard the term, is a binding power y or an irresistible force ; 
but, in reference to morality and voluntary actions, obligation is expressive of a 
hypothetical indispenstAle connection between an antecedent and a conse^pjient ; or be- 
tween an end proposed, and the means of obtaining it. Thus, if a moral agent 
would attain the end, he is obliged, or bound indispensably, to use the required 
meaiM, And, on the contrary, if a moral agent adopt a different antecedent from 
what is required, not only he shall not attain to the proposed consequent, but «r- 
other consequent is to follow, indispensably connected with the antecedent actually 
adopted, by a necessity of consequence. Therefore, 

2. The eoasequentf or the end, which is proposed by the moral Grovemor, is 
always a supposed goad ; for it would be miworthy of a governor wise and ^ood 
to propose any other, especially as the antecedent prescribed and required is in- 
dispensably connected vrith it. But if the connection be broken by the free 
agent, by the adoption of an antecedent naturally connected with a different 
consequent, he then becomes naturaUy obliged, or forced, to sustain a propor- 
tionable evil, 

3. In the system of moral government, it is the prerogative of the 8U{>reme 
Governor to propose the consequent of the indispensable connection ; and it is the 
part of the moral agent, who in the act of choice is left/ree, to choose the antece* 
dent, which the governor has objectively furnished, and indispensably required. 
To this choice he is morally, or h3rpothetically bound, yet is naturally free ; and if 
the required choice be made, the good follows ; but if not, the corresponding evil 
follows. For instance ; if the forgiveness of sin be the consequent proposed, 
and repentance the antecedent required : the agent is moraUy bound to repent, but 
naturaUy free. If, however, he break through the moral bond, which is done by 
abusing ms natural freedom, or continuing his wrong choice, forgiveness does not 
follow, but he stands exposed to the natural and threatened consequence of that 
wrong choice, or impenitence. 

4. Hence it ^s obvious, that in the system of providence, and the execution 
of all decretive desij^s. it is the prerogative of the Sovereign of the Universe to 
establish the chain of all antecedents, and the consequents follow from the nature 
of things : but in the system of moral government, it is equally obvious, the re- 
verse takes place ; for here the supreme Governor proposes, and establishes objec- 
tively, the chain of consequents, while the moral agent, or the obhgee, establiriics 
optionaUy the antecedents ; and as the actual choice of an antecedent is, such will 
be the actual consequence. When the moral agent chooses that antecedent which 
i6 required, or which is conformable to rectitude, the proposed conseonent is ob* 
Atneft by the Rattrre of tjbings ; but when that ^hich is not reqmrea. or ip nof 
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that it is absurd to suppose God, by his command, should require 
that of men which they are unable to do ; not allowing, in this 

conformable to rectitude, is chosen for an antecedent, the evil consequence flows 
from the same nature of things, that is, from the essence of eternal truth. 

5. Required antecedents are either a state qf mind, or voluntary actions ; ac* 
cording as the particular consequent proposed may be. For example, Ukaipfiness 
be the end, or consequent proposed, hUiness, or a holy state of mind is the mean, or 
antecedent required. If we would see the Lord, we must be holy, or pure in hearty 
by a new birth unto righteousness. If justijicatiion be the end proposed, hdieving 
is a mean required. For to us righieousness shall be imputed, if we hdiete. If a 
subsequent /iooura62e treatment of the obligee be the end proposed ; o6edteitce, or 
conformity to rule, is the mean required. 

6. When an agent is said to be obliged in or by any thing or consideration, 
that thing or consideration in or by which he is obliged, is to be considered as the 
consequent proposed ,* and the state or act leading to it is the antecedent required. 
To be obliged in conscience, in duly, in law, in hmour, fyc. expresses the end to be 
cbtained by a certain state or conauct as the mean or antecedent required. Thus, 
ioT instance, if conscience be sali^ed, if duty be discharged, if law be conformed to, 
or if honour be secured, the required antec^ent means must be adopted, or such 
acts nmst be performed. 

7. If the required antecedents be not performed, it is manifest that the free 
agent has voluntarily established other antecedents, and the injurious consequents 
oi these last flow (as before observed) from the nature of things ; which conse- 
quents will be similar or dissimilar to those proposed by the supreme Governor, in 
proportion as the antecedent established voluntarily by the agent, is similar or dis^ 
similar to what was required. Hence we may see the true standard and measure 
of guilt, and of the different gradations of praise or blame. 

8. Having considered the nature oi moral obligation, let us now advert to 
the siTB J£CT of it. This enquiry has more immediately for its object the qtiaUfico 
turns of the moral agent, or those considerations whereby he stands obliged, in con* 
tradistinction to those beings in the universe that are not moral agents. An at- 
tentive and long continued investigation of the subject has taught us, that they 
are included in these three particulars : (1.) A natural capacity of moral enjoyment • 
<2.) A sufficiency of suitable means. And (3.) A freedom from compulsion in the 
choice of means. — ^Whatever being is possessed of these qualifications is morally 
obliged ; for he has a suitable ability to establish his own antecedents as required, 
in order that the proposed consequents may follow. 

9. The first quanfication is a natural capacitt of moral enjoyments. This 
belongs to no being that is not a free agent : but to every being who is so, it insepa- 
rably belongs. This, more than any superior degree of reason, (.however great, 
and however forcible the influence from that superiority) constitutes the chief and 
Qnost essential diflerence between men and brutes. That such a capacity is an in- 
dispensably requisite qualification, is clear. For free agency necessarily implies 
a consequent moral advantage, or a natuitd good to be mondly enjoyed, either 
explicitly proposed b^the moral Grovernor, or fairly implied in the system of moral 
government ; but this could not be proposed if there were no capacity of enjoy- 
ment as now stated. And this consequent advantage may properly be called the 
perpetual enjoyment of God, the chief good ; because the chief end of all subordi- 
nate enjoyments, as well as of all obedience, and the sum total of all happiness, is 
the conscious enjoyment of divine fcmour and excellence, 

10. The secont^ qualification is a sufficiency of suitable means. This is indis- 
pensably requisite ; for to require an end while the means are out of the agent's 
reach, or physically out of his power, and that under the forfeiture ef the Gover- 
nor's displeasure, is of the very essence of injustice. But the divine Governor is 
*< a God of truth, and without iniquity ; just and right is he." And that these 
means ought to be sufficient and stUtable in their own nature to attain the end ; in 
other words, that the antecedents required to be adopted by the aeent, are n\falli' 
bly connected with the proposed consequent, is equally plain, for the same reason 
that there should be any means at all* For means tti themselves insufficient and 
unsuitable have no true connection with the end proposed ; even as a law ^ itself 
bad, has morally no obliging power. 

11. The third qualification is a freedom /rom cmstra^nt Obd con/lptdHon in ike 
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case, for any dilBfereiice between natural and moral Inability ; I 
would, therefore, now particularly consider this matter, — And 
for greater clearness, I would distinctly lay down the following 
things. 

I. The will itself^ and not only those actions which are 
the effects of the will, is the proper object of Precept or Com- 
mand. That is, such a state or acts of men's wills are in 
many cases properly required of them by Commands ; and not 
only those alterations in the state of their bodies or minds that 
are the consequences of volition. This is most manifest ; for 
it is the soul only that is properly and directly the subject of 
Precepts or Commands ; that only being capable of receiving 
or perceiving Commands. The motions or state of the body are 
matter of Command, only as they are subject to the soul, and 
connected with its acts. But now the soul has no other faculty 
whereby it can, in the most direct and proper sense, consent^ 
yield to, or comply with any Command, but the faculty of the 
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choke of means J or in the voluntary establishment of antecedents. By " constraint 
and " compulsion," we mean a physical interference with the free agent in his act 
of chokef in such a sense, as that the choice would fiot be the genuine effect of the 
motive; or, that the nature of the fruit should not correspond with the nature of the 
tree ; but some extraneous force interposing would make the nature of the voli- 
tion to be diffijrent from the nature of the mind or disposition, which otherwise 
would be its immediate cause. 

12. Divine influence is admitted to be requisite, in order to prepare the staie 
of the mind for a right choice, even as a good tree is requisite for good fruit ; but 
this is no interference with the act of choice itself, nor has it the least tendency to 
break the connection between motive and choice, or between the mind and its 
vohtion. — Such w^wcncc, indeed, forms one glorious link of the decretive chain, 
which the sovereign Governor has established as so many antecedents ; and a right 
choice, in a free agent thus divinely influenced, or formed anew, is the unrestrained 
and unimpelled ^ect which follows by a nece^sit^ of consequence. In other words, 
no bad choice can possibly follow, but by a failure in the cattle, the mind or disposi- 
tion itself. 

13. On this principle it is, that the sovereign Being himself never errs in his 
choice. The source from which the act of choice proceeds is perfectly good, (an 
infinitelv holy nature) and the connection between this cause and the effect, which, 
is a ri^ht choice, is infallibly and in ,the nature of things necessarily secure. 
Hence it is that we never admit, or suspect, an error in his choice, however great 
his freedom ; and hence we have a firm ground of confidence, that the Judge of 
the whole earth will do right, 

14. The three qualifications mentioned belong to man asa/rce agent ; but we 
must not confound this idea with that of a subject of moral government An infant 
may be the subject of government, both human and divine ; but cannot be, pro- 
perly speaking, a free agent. Here it follows, that the first of the quaUfications 
mentioned alone is essential to constitute a subject of mora/ govemmentf in the most 
extensive sense of the term, but in order to constitute that class of subjects who 
are tdso free ageiUs, the other two are essential. 

15. When these three qualifications are found in any free agent, nothing more 
is requisite to constitute moral obligation. An end is proposed — means firmly con- 
nected with that end are aflbrdcd, and required to be used — these means are phy- 
sically in the power of the agent — who is also^ree from all constraint and compul- 
sion in his act qf choke, Itthese qualifications are not sufficient morally to oblige^ 
we are fully persuaded nothing can be sufficient. — ^As to the notion, that moral 
nbility is necessary to constitute moral oblisation, which is maintained alike by 
many Arminians and most Antinomians, (for extremes vnll sometimes meet) our 
author abundantly demonstrates its futility and absurd contradictions. — ^W. 
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will ; and it is by this faculty only, that the soul can directly 
disobey, or refuse compliance : for the very notions of consent- 
ing^ yielding^ accepting,^ complying^ refusings rejecting^ &c. are, 
according to the meaning of the terms, nothing but certain acts 
of the wfll. Obedience, in the primary nature of it, is the sub- 
mitting and yielding of the will of one to the will of another. 
Disobedience is the not consenting, not complying of the will of 
the commanded, to the manifested will of the commander. Other 
acts that are not the acts of the will, as certain motions of the 
body and alterations in the soul, are Obedience or Disobedi- 
ence only indirectly, as they are connected with the state or ac- 
tions of the will according to an established law of nature. So 
that it is manifest, the will itself may be required : and the be- 
ing of a good will is the most proper, direct, and immediate 
subject of Command ; and if this cannot be prescribed or re- 
quired by Command or Precept, nothing can ; for other things 
can be required no otherwise than as they depend upon, and are 
the fruits of a good will. 

CoroL 1. If there be several acts of the will, or a series 
of acts, one following another, and one the effect of another, 
the ^rst and determining act is properly the subject of Com- 
mand, and not only the consequent acts, which are dependent 
upon it. Yea, this more especially is that to which Command 
or Precept has a proper respect ; because it is this act that deter- 
mines the whole affair : in this act the Obedience or Disobedi- 
ence lies, in a peculiar manner ; the consequent acts being all 
governed and determined by it. This governing act must be 
the proper object of Precept, or none. 

CoroL 2. It also follows from what has been observed, that 
if there be any act, or exertion of the soul, prior to all free acts 
of choice in the case, directing and determining what the acts 
of the will shall be ; that act of the soul cannot properly be 
subject to any Command or Precept, in any respect whatso- 
ever, either directly or indirectly, immediately or remotely. 
Such acts cannot be subject to Commands directly^ because 
they are no acts of the will ; being by the supposition prior to 
all acts of the will, determining and giving rise to all its acts : 
they not being acts of the will, there can be in them no con- 
sent to, or compliance with any Command. Neither can they, 
be subject to Command or Precept indirectly or remotely ; for 
they are not so much as the effects or consequences of the 
will, being prior to all its acts. So that if there be any 
Obedience in that original act of the soul, determining all vo- 
litions, it is an act of Obedience wherein the will has no con- 
cern at all ; it preceding every act of will. And therefore, if 
the soul either obeys or disobeys in this act, it is wholly invo- 
luntarily ; there is no willing Obedience or rebellion, no compli- 
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ance or opposition of the will in the affair : and what sort of 
Obedience or rebellion is this ? 

And thus the Arminian notion of the freedom of the will 
consisting in the soul^s determining its own acts of will, instead 
of being essential to moral agency, and to men being the sub- 
jects of moral government, is utterly inconsistent with it. For 
if the soul determines cdl its acts of will, it is therein subject to 
no Command or moral government, as has been now observed ; 
because its original determining act is no act of will or choice, 
it being prior, by the supposition, to every act of will. And 
the soul cannot be the subject of Command in the act of the 
will itself, which depends on the foregoing determining act and 
is determined by it ; in as much as this is necessary, being the 
necessary consequence and effect of that prior determining 
act, which is not voluntary. Nor can the man be the subject 
of Command or government in his external actions ; because 
these are all necessary, being the necessary effects of the acts 
of the will themselves. So that mankind, according to this 
scheme, are subjects of Command or moral government in no- 
thing at all ; and all their moral agency is entirely excluded, 
and no room is left for virtue or vice in the world. 

So that the Arminian scheme, and not that of the Cal- 
vinistB^ is utterly inconsistent with moral government, and 
with all use of laws, precepts, prohibitions, promises, or threat- 
enings. Neither is there any way whatsoever to make their 
principles consist with these things. For if it be said, that 
there is no prior determining act of the soul, preceding the acts 
of the will, but that volitions are events that come to pass by 
pure accident, vnthout any determining cause, this is most pal- 
pably inconsistent with all use of laws and precepts; for nothing 
is more plain than that laws can be of no use to direct and re- 
gulate perfect accident : which, by the supposition of its being 
pure accident, is in no case regulated by any thing preceding ; 
but happens this way or that, perfectly by chance, without any 
cause or rule. The perfect uselessness of laws and precepts 
also follows from the Arminian notion of indifference, as essen- 
tial to that liberty which is requisite to virtue or vice. For the 
end of laws is to bind to one side ; and the end of Commands 
is to turn the will one way : and therefore they are of no use, 
unless they turn or bias the will that way. But if liberty consists in 
indifference, then their biassing the will one way only, destroys 
liberty ; as it puts the will out of equilibrium. So that the will 
having a bias, through the influence of binding law laid upon 
it, is not wholly left to itself, to determine itself which way it will> 
without influence from without. 

II. Having shewn that the will itself, especially in those 
acts which are original, leading and determining in any case, 
is the proper subject of Precept and Command — and not only 
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those alterations in the body, &:c. which are the effects of the 
will — 1 now proceed in the second place to observe, that the 
very opposition or defect of the will itself, in its original and 
determining act in the case, to a thing proposed or command- 
ed, or its failing of compliance, implies a moral inability to that 
thing : or, in other words, whenever a Command requires a 
certain state or act of the will, and the person commanded, 
notwithstanding the Command and the circumstances under 
which it is exhibited, still finds his will opposite or wanting in 
that^ belonging to its state or acts, which is original and deter" 
mining in the affair^ that man is morally unable to obey that 
Command. 

This is manifest from what was observed in the first part, 
concerning the nature of moral inability, as distinguished from 
natural : where it was observed, that a man may then be said 
to be morally unable to do a thing, when he is under the influ- 
ence or prevalence of a contrary inclination, or has a want of 
inclination, under such circumstances and views. It is also evi- 
dent, from what has been before proved, that the will is always, 
and in every individual act, necessarily determined by the strong- 
est motive"^ ; and so is always unable to go against the motive, 
which, all things considered, has now the greatest strength and 
advantage to move the will. — But not further to insist on these 
things, the truth of the position now laid down, viz, that when 

"*= Our author does not mean by " motive," the object presented to the mind 
according to its intrinsic worth ; but he takes into the account also the state of 
the mind^itself, in reference to that object, according to which will be the appear" 
ance of it. Therefore, strictly speaking, the motive, as he has intimated at the 
commencement of this work, denotes the object as U stands in the view of the mind. 
If we do not maintain this distinction, the dispute will soon degenerate into a con- 
fused logomachy ; and we should be forced, m defending this position — that the 
will is " necessarily determined by the Btrongest motive" — to adopt this,. the 
most absurd of all conclusions, that the will of every man in the present state 
always chooses what is really best, or never errs in its elections. Whereas the world 
is full of errors and delusions ; things the most excellent in themselves, are com- 
monly rejected, and others th.* most worthless are preferred. But this could not 
happen, except on this {uincipie, that the reedihf of worth differs, in those instan- 
ces, from the appearance of it In such cases, the difference is not in the object, 
but in the mind, when the choice takes place. For mstance ; suppose the bless- 
ed God in his true character as revealed in the scriptures, the chief and an un- 
changeable good, be proposed to the contemplation of a wicked man, and his 
will rejects that good. Now, as the mind is incapable of rejecting a good, or of 
choosing an evil, as swih ; it is plain, that the proper and immediate cause of dif- 
ference between the reahty and the appearance of good, is in the state of the 
mind. Here lies the essence of an erroneous (rhoice, — the will preferring an ob- 
ject which is apparently but not really preferable. Hence it follows irrefragably, 
that the state of the mind is the true and proper source of a right and wrong 
choice. This is it that influences the appearance of an object, so as to stand in 
the apprehension and practical judgment of the mind as worse or better than it 
really is. Therefore, the true state qf the mJM and the real state of the object tf 
choice, united, are the genuine parents of the objective appearance in the mind, mo- 
rally considered, or according to the qualities of good and evil ; and tins off- 
spring — OBJECTIVE APPEARANCE— is what our author calls " the ^^trongest mo*- 
uve."— W. 
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the will is opposite to, or failing of a compliance with a thing 
in its original determination or actj it is not able to comply, ap- 
pears by the consideration of these two things. 

1. The will in the time of that diverse or opposite lead- 
ing act or inclination, and when actually under its influences, is 
not able to exert itself to the contrary, to make an alteration, 
in order to a compliance. The inclination is unable to change 
itself; and that for this plain reason, that it is unable to in- 
cline to change itself. Present choice cannot at present 
choose to be otherwise : for that would be at present to choose 
something diverse from what is at present chosen. If the 
will, all things now considered, inclines or chooses to go that 
way, then it cannot choose, all things now considered, to go 
the other way, and so cannot choose to be made to go the 
other way. To suppose that the mind is now sincerely in- 
clined to change itself to a different inclination, is to suppose 
the mind is now truly inclined otherwise than it is now inclined. 
The will may oppose some future remote act that it is exposed 
to, but not its own present act. 

2. As it is impossible that the will should comply with the 
thing commanded with respect to its leading act^ by any act 
of its own, in the time of that diverse or opposite leading and 
original act^ or after it has actually come under the influence 
of that determining choice or inclination ; so it is impossible 
it should be determined to a compliance by any foregoing act ; 
for, by the very supposition, there is no foregoing act; the 
opposite or non-complying act being that act which is origi' 
ncd and determining in the case. Therefore it must be so, 
that if this first determining act be found non-complying, on 
the proposal of the command, the mind is morally unable to 
obey. For to suppose it to be able to obey, is to suppose it 
to be able to determine and cause its first determining act to 
be otherwise, and that it has power better to govern and regu- 
late its first governing and regulating act^ which is absurd ; 
for it is to suppose a prior act of the will, determining its first 
determining act ; that is, an act prior to the first, and leading 
and govemmg the original and governing act of all ; which is 
a contradiction. 

Here if it should be said, that although the mind has not 
any ability to will contrary to what it does will, in the original 
and leading act of the will, because there is supposed to be 
no prior act to determine and order it otherwise, and the will 
cannot immediately change itself, because it cannot at pre- 
sent incline to a change ; yet the mind has an ability for the 
present to forbear to proceed to action, and taking time for 
deliberation ; which may be an occasion of the change of the 
inchnation. 
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I answer, (1.) In this objection, that seems to be forgot- 
ten which was observed before, viz. that the determining to 
take the matter into consideration is itself an act of the will : 
and if this be all the act wherein the mind exercises ability and 
freedom, then this, by the supposition, must be all that can be 
commanded or required by precept And if this act be the 
commanding act, then all that has been observed concerning 
the commanding act of the will remains true, that the very 
want of it is a moral inability to exert it, &c. (2.) We are 
speaking concerning the first and leading act of the will about 
the affair ; and if determining to deliberate, or, on the contra- 
ry, to proceed immediately without deliberating, be the first and 
leading act ; or whether it be or no, if there be another act 
before it, which determines that ; or whatever be the original 
and leading act ; still the foregoing proof stands good, that 
the non-compliance of the leading act implies moral inability to 
comply. 

If it should be objected, that these things make all moral 
inability equal, and suppose men morally unable to will other-* 
wise than they actually do will, in all cases, ,and equally so in 
every instance. — In answer to this objection, I desire two things 
may be observed. 

Firsts That if by being equally unable, be meant, as 
really unable ; then, so far as the inability is merely moral, it 
is true ; the will, in every instance, acts by moral necessity, 
and is morally unable to act otherwise, as truly and properly 
in one case as another ; as, I humbly conceive, has been per- 
fectly and abundantly demonstrated by what has beei\said in 
the preceding part of this essay. But yet, in some respect, 
the inability may be said to be greater in some instances than 
others : though the man may be truly unable, (if moral in- 
ability can truly be called inability,) yet he may be further 
from being able to do some things than others. As it is in 
things, which men are naturally unable to do. A person, 
whos^ strength is no more than sufficient to lifl the weight of 
one hundred pounds, is as truly and really unable to lin one 
hundred and one pounds, as ten thousand pounds ; but yet he 
is further from being able to lifl the latter weieht than the 
former ; and so, according to the common use oi speech, has 
a greater inability for it. So it is in moral inability. A man 
is truly morally unable to choose contrary to a present inclina- 
tion, which in the least degree prevails ; or, contrary to that 
motive, which, all things considered, has strength and ad- 
vantage now to move the will, in the least degree, superior 
to all other motives in view : but yet be is fiuther from abiUty 
to resist a very strong habit, and a violent and deeply rooted 
inclination, or a motive vastly exceeding all others in strengtli. 
And again, the Inability may, in some respects^ be called 
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litions themselves are not at all opposed directly, and for their 
own sake ; but only indirectly and remotely, on the account of 
^something foreign. 

III. Though the opposition of the will itself, or the very 
vfrant of will to a thing commanded, implies a moral Inability 
to that thing ; yet, if it be, as has been already shown, ^at the 
being of a good state or act of will is a thing most properly 
required by Command ; then, in some cases, such a state or act 
of will may properly be required, which at present is not, and 
which may also be wanting after it is commanded. And there* 
fore those things may properly be commanded for which men 
have a moral Inability. 

Such a state, or act of the will, may be required by Com- 
mand, as does not already exist For if that volition only 
may be commanded to be, which already is, there could be no 
use of Precept : Commands in all cases would be perfectly 
vain and impertinent. And not only may such a will be re^ 
quired as is wanting before the Command is given, but also 
:such as may possibly be wanting afterwards ; such as the exhi- 
bition of the Command may not be effectual to produce or ex- 
<^ite. Otherwise, no such thing as disobedience to a proper and 
rightful Conomand is possible in any case ; and there is no case 
possible, wherein there can be a faulty disobedience. Which 
Arminians cannot affirm, consistently with their principle : for 
this makes Obedience to just and proper Conmiands always 
necessary^ and disobedience impossible. And so the Arminian 
would overthrow himseli^ yielding the very point we are upon, 
which he so strenuously denies, viz. that Law and Command 
are consistent with necessity. 

If merely that Inability will excuse disobedience, which 
is implied in the opposition or defect of inclination, remain- 
ing after the Command is exhibited, then wickedness always 
carries that in it which excuses it By how much the more 
wickedness there . is in a man^s heart, by so much is his 
inclination to evil the stronger, and by so much the more, there- 
fore, has he of moral Inability, to the good required. His 
moral Inability consisting in the strength of his evil in- 
<^lination, is the very thing wherein his wickedness consists ; 
and yet, according to Arminian principles, it must be & 
thing inconsistent with wickedness; and by how much the 
more he has of it, by so much is be the further from wicked- 
ness. 

" Therefore, on the whole, it is manifest, that moral Inabi- 
lity alone (which consists in disinclination) never renders %m 
thing improperly the subject matter of Precept or Conmiana, 
. and never can excuse any person in disobedience, or want of 
conformity to a command. 
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Natural Inability, arising from the want of natural capa- 
city, or external hindrance (\diich alone is properly called 
Inability) without doubt wholly excuses, or makes a thing 
improperly the matter of Command. If men are excused from 
doing or acting any good thing, supposed to be commanded, 
it must be through some defect or obstacle that is not in the 
will itself but either in the capacity of understanding, or body, 
or outward circumstances. — Here two or three things may be 
observed, 

1. As to spiritual acts, or any good thing in the state or 
imminent acts of the will itself, or of the affections, (which are 
only certain modes of the exercise of the will) if persons are 
justly excused, it must be through want of capacity in the 
natural faculty or understanding. Thus the same spiritual 
duties, or holy affections and exercises of heart, cannot be 
required of men, as may be of angels ; the capacity of under- 
standing being so much inferior. So men cannot be required 
to love tho^ amiable persons, whom they have had no oppor- 
tunity to see, or hear of, or know in any way agreeable to the 
natural state and capacity of the human understanding. But 
the insufficiency of motives will not excuse; unless their 
being insufficient arises not from the moral state of the will or 
inclination itself, but from the state of the natural understand- 
ing. The great kindness and generosity of another may be a 
motive insufficient to excite gratitude in the person that 
receives the kindness, through his vile and ungrateful temper : 
in this case, the insufficiency of the motive arises from the 
state of the will or inclination of heart, and does not at all 
excuse. But if this generosity is not sufficient to excite grati- 
tude, being unknown, there being no means of information ade- 
quate to the state and measure of the person's faculties, this in- 
sufficiency is attended with a natural Inability, which entirely 
excuses it. 

2. As to such motions of body, or exercises and alterations 
of mind, which do not consist in the imminent acts or state of 
the will itself— but are supposed to be required as effects of 
the will, in cases wherein there is no want of a capacity of 
understanding — that Inability, and that only, excuses, which 
consists in want of connection between them and the will. If 
the will fully complies, and the proposed effect does not prove , 
according to the laws of nature, to be connected with his vo- 
lition, the man is perfectly excused ; he has a natural Inability 
to |he thing required. For the will itself, as has been observed, 
is all that can be directly and immediately required by 
Command ; and other things only indirectly, as connected 
with the will. If therefore, there be a full compliance of will, 
tbe person has done his duty ; and if other things do not prove 
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to be connected with his volition, that is not criminally owing to 
him. 

3. Both these kinds of natural Inability, and all Inability 
that excuses, may be resolved into one thing ; namely, want 
of natural capacity or strength ; either capacity of understand- 
ing, or external strength. For when there are external de- 
fects .and obstacles, they would be no obstacles, were it not 
for the imperfection and. limitations of understanding and 
strength. 

Corol. If things for which men have a moral Inability 
may properly be the matter of Precept or Command, then they 
may also of invitation and counsel. Commands and invitations 
come very much to the same thing ; the difference is only cir- 
cumstantial : Commands are as much a manifestation of the 
will of him that speaks, as invitations, and as much testimo- 
nies of expectation of compliance. The difference between 
them Ues in nothing that touches the affair in hand. The main 
difference between Command and invitation consists in the 
enforcement of the will of him who commands or invites. In 
the latter it is his kindness^ the goodness from which his will 
arises : in the former it is his authority. But whatever be the 
ground of will in him that speaks, or the enforcement of what 
he says, yet seeing neither his will nor his expectation is any 
more testified in the one case than the other ; therefore, a 
person being directed by invitation^ is no more an evidence of 
insincerity in him that directs — in manifesting either a will, or 
expectation which he has not — than a person being known to 
be morally unable to do what he is directed hy command^ is an 
evidence of insincerity. So that all this grand objection of 
Arminians against the Inability of fallen men to exert faith in 
Christ, or to perform other spiritual duties, fi*om the sincerity 
of God's counsels and invitations, must be without force.* 

* On the subject of Sincerity or Insincerity in prohibitions, commands, coun- 
sels, invitations, and the hke, in cases where God foreknows that the event will 
not take place by the compliance of the moral agent addressed, we may remark 
a few particulars in addition to our author's reasoning : 

1. The sincerity of prohibitions and commands, counsels and invitations, and 
the like, is founded — not in the event of things as good or bad, or the knowledge of 
events, or the purpose that secures some, or the necessity of consequence from 
which others flow, nor in the moral ability of the agent, but — ^in the very nature and 
tendency of the things themselves which are prohibited, commanded, or proposed, 
as good or evU^ either intrinsically^ if of a moral^iature, or else relativelyj if oi possi- 
tivc appointment. Therefore, 

2. Whether the event be compliance or non-compliance, the command, or in- 
vitation, &c. is perfectly sincere. For, in truth, these are neither, more nor less than 
testimonies respecting the goodness or badness of the things in question, in the 
sense before mentioned, and the consequent obligaUem of the agent respecting 
them, under a forfeiture either declared or implied. Consec^uently, 

3. Insincerity can attach to a command only on supposition that the goodness 
or badness of the event were the ground of the signified will, while at the same 
time another event, diverse ^om that which actually takes place, wm purposed by 
the same will. But, 
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SECT. V. 

That Sincerity of Desires and Endeavours^ which is supposed 
to excuse in the Non-performance of Things in themselves 
good^ particularly considered. 

It is much insisted on by many, that some men, though 
they are not able to perform spiritual duties, such as repent- 
ance of sin, love to God, a cordial acceptance of Christ as ex- 
hibited and offered in the gospel, &c. yet may sincerely desire 
and endeavour after these things ; and therefore must be ex- 
cused ; it being unreasonable to blame .them for the omission 
•f those things, which they sincerely desire and endeavour to 
do but cannot: Concerning this matter the following things 
may be observed. 

1. What is here supposed, is a great mistake and gross 
absurdity; even that men may sincerely choose and desire 
those spiritual ^duties of love, acceptance, choice, rejection, 
&c. consisting in the exercise of the will itself, or in the dispo- 
sition and inclination of the heart ; and yet not be able to per- 
form or exert them. This is absurd, because it is absurd to 
suppose that a man should directly, properly and sincerely 
incline to have an inclination, which at the same time is con- 
trary to his inclination : for that is to suppose him not to be 
inclined to that which he is inclined to. If a man, in the state 
and acts of his will and inclination, properly and directly falls 
in with those duties, he therein periforms them : for the duties 
themselves consist in that very thing ; they consist in the state 
and acts of the will being so formed and directed. If the 

4. Strictly speaking, no evmts, as such, are the objects of purpose ; but rather, 
the purpose respects the good anUcedentSy whereby good events, following by ne* 
ceasity of consequence, are infallibly secured. Besides, 

5. It is highly absurd, as roust appear from the nature of law and obligation, 
to suppose that the sincerity of legislative or inviting will should depend on the 
event of compliance or non-compliance. SvaeAy the aincerUy of a lawgiver is not 
affected, whether all obey, or only*8ome, or even none. Legislation is a testinwny 
with sanctions, that the thing prohibited is evil, or the thmg commanded is good, 
to the party. Hence, 

6. The consequenty whether gd^d or bad, is objectively established, or hypothe- 
tically proposed, by the legislator ; and the antecedent is supposed to be within 
the reach, or, physically considered, j)^ed wUMn the power, or the agent. There- 
fore, 

7. The agent's a&7fse of his physical power, in reference to the antecedent, 
constitutes the criminality, and the right use of it constitutes the virtue of ui 
action. And then alone is physical power, in &ct, used aright when it is the in* 
strument of moral 'rectitude, or a right state of mind. Do men gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles ? Even so, every good tree bringeth forth g<x)d fhiit ; 
but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. A good tree (as such) cannot bring 
fi>rth evil firuit ; neither can a corrupt tree (as 8U<^) bring forth good fruit— W. 
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soul properly and sincerely falls in with a certain proposed act 
of will or choice, the soul therein makes that choice its own. 
Even as when a moving body falls in with a proposed direc- 
tion of its motion, that is the same thing as to move in that 
direction. 

2. That which is called a desire and willingness for those 
inward duties, in such as do not perform them, has respect to 
these duties only indirectly and remotely, and is. improperly so 
called ; not only because (as was observed before) it respects 
those good volitions only in a distant view, and with respect 
to future time ; but also because evermore, not these things 
themselves, but something else that is foreign, is the object 
that terminates these volitions and desires. 

A drunkard who continues in his drunkenness, being 
under the power of a violent appetite to strong drink, and with- 
out any love to virtue ; but being also extremely covetous and 
close, and very much exercised and grieved at the diminution 
of his estate, and prospect of poverty, may in a sort desire the 
virtue of temperance ; and though his present will is to grati- 
fy his extravagant appetite, yet he may wish he had a heart 
to forbear future acts of intemperance, and forsake his ex- 
cesses, through an unwillingness to part with his money : but 
still he goes on with his drunkenness ; his wishes and endea* 
vours are insufficient and ineffectual ; such a man has no 
proper, direct, sincere willingnesss to forsake this vice, and the 
vicious deeds which belong to it : for he acts voluntarily in 
continuing to drink to excess : his desire is very improperly 
called a willingness to be temperate ; it is no true desire of 
that virtue ; for it is not that virtue that terminates his wishes; 
nor have they any direct respect at all to it. It is only the 
saving of his money ^ or the avoiding of poverty, that termi- 
nates and exhausts the whole strength of his desire. The 
virtue of temperance is regarded only very indirectly and im- 
properly, even as a necessary means of gratifying the vice of 
covetousness. 

So a man of an exceedingly corrupt and wicked heart, 
who has no love to God and Jesus Christ, but, on the contra- 
ry, being very profanely and carnally inclined, has the greatest 
distaste of the things of religion, and enmity against them ; 
yet being of a family, that from one generation to another, 
have most of them died, in youth, of an hereditary consump- 
tion; and so having little hope of living long; and having 
been instructed in the necessity of a supreme love to Christ, 
and gratitude for his death and sufferings, in order to his 
salvation from eternal misery ; if under these circumstances 
he should, through fear of eternal torments, wish he had such 
a disposition : but his profane and carnal heart remaining, he 
continues still in his habitual distaste of and enmity to God 
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and religion, and wholly without any exercise of that love and 
gratitude, (as doubtless the very devils themselves, notwith- 
standing all the devilishness of their temper, would wish for 
a holy heart, if by that means they could get out of hell:) ia 
this case, there is no sincere Willingness to love Christ and 
choose him as his chief good : these holy dispositions and ex- 
ercises are not at all the direct object of the will : they truly 
share no part of the inclination or desire of the soul ; but all is 
terminated on deliverance from torment : and these graces and 
pious volitions, notwithstanding this forced consent, are looked 
upon as in themselves undesirable ; as when a sick man desires 
jrdose he greatly abhors, in order to save his life. From these 
things it appears, 

3. That this indirect Willingness is not that exercise of the 
will which the command requires ; but is entirely a different 
one ; being a volition of a different nature, and terminated al« 
together on different objects ; wholly falling short of that virtue 
of will to which the command has respect. 

4. This other volition, which has only some indirect con-* 
cern with the duty required, cannot excuse for the want of that 
good will itself, which is commanded ; being not the thing 
which answers and fulfils the command, and being wholly des- 
titute of the virtue which the command seeks. 

Further to illustrate this matter. If a child has a most 
excellent father that has ever treated him with fatherly kind- 
ness and tenderness, and has every way, in the highest degree* 
merited his love and dutiful regard, and is withal very wealthy i 
but the son is of so vile a disposition, that he inveterately hates 
his father ; and yet, apprehending that his hatred of him is 
like to prove his ruin, by bringing him finally to those abject 
circumstances, which are exceedingly adverse to his avarice 
and ambition ; he, therefore, wishes it were otherwise : but yet 
remaining under the invincible power of his vile and malig- 
nant disposition, he continues still in his settled hatred of his 
father. Now, if such a son's indirect willingness to love and 
honour his father at all acquits or excuses before God, for his 
failing of actually exercising these dispositions towards him, 
which God requires, it must be on one of these accounts. (1.) 
Either, That it answers and fulfils the command. But this( it 
does not by the supposition ; because the thing commanded is 
love and honour to his worthy parent. If the command be 
proper and just, as is supposed, then it obhges to the thing 
commanded ; and so nothing else but that can answer the ob- 
ligation. Or, (2.) It must be, at least, because there is that vir- 
tue or goodness in his indirect wilhngness, that is equivalent to 
the virtue required ; and so balances or countervails it, and 
niakes up for the want of it. But that also is contrary to the 
supposition. The willingness the son has merely from a regard 
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to money and honour, has no goodness m it, to cottnterrail the 
want of the pious fflial resipect required. 

Sincerity and reaHty in that ifiairect willingness, which has 
been spoken of, does not make it the better. That v^ieh is 
real and hearty is often called sincere ; whether it be in virtue 
jor vice. Some persons are sincerely bad ; others are sincerely 
good ; and others may be sincere and hearty in things which 
are in their own nature indifferent ; as a man may be sinc^ely 
desirous of eating when he is hungry. But being sincere, 
liearty, and in good earnest, is no virtue, unless it be in a thing 
that is virtuous. A man may be sincere and hearty in joining 
a crew of pirates, or a gang of robbers. When the dei^Is cried 
out, and besought Christ not to torment thetn, it was no mere 
pa'etence ; they were very hearty in tbeir desires not to be tor- 
mented ; but this did not make their will or desire virtuous. 
And if men have sincere desires, which are in their kind and 
nature no better, it can be po excuse for the want of any re- 
quired virtue. 

And as a man^ sincerity in such an incfireet desire or wU' 
lingness to do his duty as has been mentioned, carniot excuse 
for the want of p^ormance : so it is with Endecsvours Mrising 
from such a wilhngness. The Endeavours ccn have no mord 
goodness in them than the wiS of which they are the effect 
and expression* And therefoire^ however sincere and real, and 
however great a person\«i Endeavours ajre ; yea, though they 
should be to the utmost of his ability : unless the will from 
which they proceed be truly good and virtuous, th^can be of 
no avail or weight whatsoever in a moral respect. That which 
is not truly virtuous is, in God^s sight, good for nothing : and 
so can be of no value, or influence, in his account, to malce up 
for any moral defect. For nothing c^ counteibaiance evil, 
but good. If evil be in one scale, and we pot a great deal into 
the other of sincere and earnest Desires, and many and great 
Endeavours ; yet, if there be no real goodness in all, tljere is 
no weight in it ; and so it does nothing towards balancing thd 
real weight, which is in the opposite scale^ It is only like sub- 
tracting a thousand noughts from before a real number, which 
leaves the sum just as it was. 

Indeed such Endeavours may have a negatively good in- 
fluencfe. Those things which have no positive virtue, have 
no positive moral influence ; yet they may be an occasion of 
persons avc^din^ some positive evils. As if a man were in the 
water with a neighbour to whom he had iH will, aiid who could 
not swim, holding him by his hand ; this ne^bour was mmch 
in debt to him,— the man is tempted to let him sink and drown 
— ^but refuses to comply with tne temptation ; not from lovfe 
to his neighbour, but from the love of money, and because 
*>y his drowning h^ should lose his debt 5 that which he does 

22 
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in preaenring his neighbour from drowning, is nothing good 
in the sight of God : yet hereby he avoids the greater guilt 
that woiud have been contracted, if he had designedly let 
his neighbour sink and perish. But when Armmums, m 
their disputes with CcdvinistSy insist so much on sincere De- 
sires and Endeavours, as what must excuse men, must be 
accepted of God, &c. it is manifest they have respect to some 
positive moral weight or influence of those Desires and En- 
deavours. Accepting, justifying, or excusing on the account 
of sincere Endeavours (as they are called) and men doing 
what they can, &c. has relation to some moral value, some- 
thing that is accepted as good, and as such, countervailing 
some defect. 

But there is a great and unknown deceit, arising from the 
ambiguity of the phrase, eineere Endeavours. Indeed there 
ils a vast indistinctness and unfixedness in most, or at least 
very many of the terms used to express things pertaining to 
moral and spiritual matters. Whence arise innumerable mism 
takes, strong prejudices, inextricable confusion, and endless 
controversy. — ^The word sincere is most commonly used to 
signify somethinff that is good : men are habituated to unr 
derstand hy it the same as honest and upright i which terms 
excite an idea of something good in the strictest and highest 
sense ; good in the sight of H^m, who sees not only the out? 
ward appearance, but the heart. And, therefore, men think 
that if a person be sincere^ he will certainly be accepted. If 
it be said that any one is sincere in his Endeavours, this sugr 
gests, that his heart is good, that there is no defect of duty, 
as to virtuous inclination ; be honestly and uprightly desires 
and endeavours to do as he is required ; and this leads them to 
suppose, that it would be very hard and unreasonable to pu- 
nish him, only because he is unsuccessful in his Endeavours, 
the thing endeavoured after being beyond his power. — Whereas 
it ought to be observed, that the word sincere has these different 
eignmcations. 

I. Sincerityy as the word is sometimes used, signifies no 
more than recUtty of Will and Endeavour, with respect to any 
thing that is professed or pretended ; without any considera? 
tion of the nature of the principle or aim, whence this real 
Will and true Endeavour arises. If a man has some real d^ 
sire either direct or indirect to obtain a thing, or does reaUy 
endeavour afler it, he is said sincerely to desire or endeavour,, 
without any consideration of the goodness of the principle 
from which he acts, or any excellency or worthiness of the end 
for which he acts. Thus a. man who is kind to his neighbour's 
wife who is sick and languishing, and very helpful in her case, 
makes a shew of desiring and endeavouring her restoration to 
health 9Xkd vigour ; and not only makes such a shew, but there 
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is a reality in his pretence, he does heartify end earnestly de^iire 
to have her health restored, and uses his true and utmost En-t 
deavours for it ; he is said sincerely to desire and endeayour 
after it, because he does so truly or really ; though perhaps the 
principle he acts from is no other than a vile and scandalous 
passion; having lived in adultery with her, he earnestly desires 
to have her health and vigour restored, that be may return to 
his criminal pleasures. Or, 

2. By sincerity is meant, not merely a reality oL Will and 
Endeavour of some sort, and from some considerati^ or other,, 
but a virtuous sincetnty. That is, that in the performance of 
those particular acts that are the matter of virtue or duty, 
there be not only the matter, but the form and essence of vir- 
tue, consisting in the aim that governs the act, and the prin« 
ciple exercised in it. There is not only the reality of the act, 
that is, as it were, the body of the duty ; but also the soul, 
which should properly belong to such a body. In this sense, 
a man is said to be sincere, when he acts with a. pure intention ; 
not from sinister views : he not only in reality desires and seeks 
the thing to be done, or qualification to be obtained, for some 
end or other ; but he wills the thing directly and properly, as 
neither forced nor bribed ; the virtue of the thing is properly 
the object of the will. 

In the former sense, a man is said to be sincere, in op- 
position to a mere pretence, and shew of the particular thing 
to be done or exhibited^ without any real desire or endeavour at 
all. In the latter sense, a man is said to be sincere, in opposi- 
tion to that shew of virtue there is in merely doing the mat- 
ter of duty, without the reality of the virtue itself in the soul. 
A man may be sincere in the former sense, and yet in the latter 
be in the sight of God, who searches the heart, a vile hypo*' 
crite. 

In the latter kind of sincerity, only, is there any thing truly 
valuable or acceptable in the sight of God. And this is what 
in scripture is called sincerity, uprightness, integrity, " truth in 
the inward parts," and " being of a perfect heart." And if 
there be such a sincerity, and such a degree of it as there ousht 
to be, and there be any thing further that the man is not able 
to perform, or which does not prove to be connected with his 
sincere desires and endeavours, the man is wholly excused and 
acquitted in the sight of God ; his will shall surely be accepted 
for his deed : and such a sincere will and endeavour is all 
that in strictness is required of him, by any command of 
God. But as to the other kind of sincerity of desires and 
endeavours, having no virtue in it, (as was observed before) it 
can be of no avail before God, in any case, to recommend, 
satisfy, or excuse, and has no positive morid weight or influemce 
whatsoever. 
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CwoL \. Hence it may be inferred, that nothing in the 
reason and nature of things appears from the consideration of 
any Bioral weight in the former kind of sincerity, leading ns to 
suppose, that God has made any positive Promises of salvatioi>» 
or grace, or any saving assistance, or any spiritual benefit what- 
soever, to any Desires, Prayers, Endeavours, Striving, or Obe- 
dience of those, ^o hitherto have no true virtue or holiness in 
their hearts ; tfiough we should suppose all the Sincerity, and 
the utmost degree of Endeavour, that is possible to be in a 
person wiAout holiness. 

Some object against God requiring, as the condition of 
s,alvation, those holy exercises which are the result of a super* 
natural renovation \ such as a supreme respect to Christ, love 
to God, laving holiness for its own sake, &c. that these inward 
dispositions and exercises are above men^s poWer, as they are 
by nature ; and therefore that we may conclude, that when men 
are brought to be sincere in their Endeavours, and do as well as 
they can, they are accepted \ and that this must be all that 
God requires, in order to their being received as the objects of 
bis favour, and must be what God has appointed as the condi- 
tion of salvation. Concerning this, I would observe, that in 
such manner of speaking as '^ men being accepted because 
they are sincere, and do as well as they can,^^ tli^re is evident* 
ly a supposition of some virtue, some d^ree of that which i9 
truly good ; though it does not go so &r as were to be wished* 
For if men da what they can^ unless their so doing be from 
some good principle, disposition, or exercise of heart, soine 
virtuous inchnation or act of the will ; their so doing what they 
can, is in some respect not a whit better than if they did no- 
thing at all. In such a case, there is no more positive moral 
goodness in a man doing what he can, than in a windmill do- 
ing what it can ; because the action does no more proceed 
frc^n virtue : and there is nothing in such sincerity of Endea- 
vour, or doing what we can, that should render it any more a 
fit recommendation to positive favour and acceptance, or the 
condition of any reward or actual benefit, than doing nothing; 
fbt both the one and the other are alike nothing, as to any (rue 
moral weight or vahie. 

Coroh 2. Hence also it follows, there is nothing that appears 
in the reason and nature of things, which can justly lead us to 
determine, that God will certainnr give the necessary meaus of 
salvation, or some way or other bestow true holiness and eter- 
nal life on those Heathensy who are sincere, (in the sense above 
explained) in their Endeavours to find out the will of the Deity, 
and to please him, according to then- light, that they may es- 
cape his future displeasure and wrath, and obtain happiness 'm 
the filtui^e state, through his iavour. 
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SECT. VI. 

lAberty of Indifference^ not only not necessary to Virtue^ hut 
utterly inconsistent with it ; and all^ either virtuous or vicious 
Hidnts or Inclinations^ inconsistent with Arminian Notions of 
Liberty and moral Agency. 

To suppose such a freedom of will as Arminians talk ot 
to be requisite to Virtue and Vice, is many ways contrary to 
common sense. 

If Indifference belong to Liberty of Will, as Arminians 
suppose, fiuoid it be essential to a virtuous action, that it be 
performed in a state of Liberty, as Aey also suppose ; it will 
follow, that it is essential to a virtuous action, that it be per- 
formed in a state of Indifference : and if it be performed in a 
state of Indifference, then doubtless it must be performed in 
the time of Indifference. And so it will follow, that in order 
to the virtue of an act, the heart must be indifferent in the 
time of the performance of that act, and the more indifferent 
and cold the heart is with relation to the act performed, so 
much the better ; because the act is performed with so much 
the greater Liberty. But is this agreeable to the hght of 
nature? Is it agreeable to the notions which mankind in all 
ages have of Virtue, that it Ues in what is contrary to Indif- 
ference, even in the Tendency and Inclination of the heart to 
virtuous action ; and that the stronger the Inclination, and so 
the further from Indifference, the more virtuous the hearty and 
so much the more praiseworthy the act which proceeds from 
it? 

If we should suppose (contrary to what has been before 
demonstrated; that there may be an act of will in a state of 
Indifference ; for instance, this act, viz. The will determining 
to put itself out of a state of Indifference, and to give itself 
a preponderation one way : then it would follow, on Arminian 
principles, that this act or determination of the will is that 
alone wherein Virtue consists, because this only is performed 
while the mind remains in a state of Indifference, and so in a 
state of Liberty ; for when once the mind is put out of its 
equilibrium, it is no longed* in such a state ; and therefore all 
the acts, which follow afterwards,. proceeding from bias, can 
have the nature neither of Virtue nor Vice. Or if the thing 
which the. will can do, while yet in a state of Indifference, and 
so of Liberty, be only to suspend acting, and determine to 
take the matter into consideration ; then this determination is 
that alone wherein Virtue consists, and not proceeding to 
action after the seale is turned by consideration. So that it 
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will fiJlow, from these imnciples, that whatever is done after 
the mind, bj aoj means, is once oot of its eqoibbrinm, and 
arises from an Inclination, has nothing of the natore <^ Virtue 
(V Vice, and is worthy of neither blame n<H' praise. Bot 
how frfainly contrary is this to the universal sense of mankind, 
and to the notion ' they have of sincerely virtoons actions ? — 
Which is, that they proceed from a heart well disponed and 
well inclined ; and the gtronger^ toe mote fixed und determined^ 
the good disposition of the heart, the greater the sincerity of 
Virtue, and so the more of its truth and reality. But if there 
be any acts which are done in a state of equilibrium, or spring 
immediately from perfect Indifference and coldness of heart, 
they cannot arise from any good principle or dispositicm in 
the heart ; and, <x>iiseqnently, accord'u^ to common sense, 
have no sincere goodness in them, having no Virtue of heart 
in them. To have a virtuous heart, is to have a heart that fa- 
vours Virtue, and is friendly to it, and not one perfectly cold 
and indifferent about it. 

And besides, the actions that are done in a state of Indif- 
ference, oi that arise immediately out of such a state, cannot 
be virtuous, because, by the supposition, they are not deter- 
mined by any preceding choice. For if there be preceding 
dioice, then choice intervenes between the act and the state 
of Indifference ; which is contrary to the supposition of the 
act arising immediately out of Indifference. But those acts 
which are not determined by preceding choice, cafenot be vir- 
tuous or vicious, by Arminian principles, because they are 
not determined by the will. So that neither one way, nor the 
other, can any actions be virtuous or vicious, according to 
those principles. If the action be determined by a preceding 
act of choice, it cannot be virtuous ; because the/action is not 
done in a state of Indifference, nor does immediately arise 
from such a state , and so is not done in a state of Liberty. — 
If the action be not determined by a preceding act of choice, 
then it cannot be virtuous ; because then the will is not 
self-determined in it. So that it is made certain that 
neither Virtue nor Vice can ever find any place in the uni- 
verse I 

Moreover, that it is necessary to a virtuous action that it 
be performed in a state of indifference, under a notion of that 
being a state of Liberty, is contrary to common sense ; as it 
is a dictate of common sense, that Indifference itself, in many 
cases, is vicious, and so to a high degree. As if when I see 
my neighbour or near friend, and one who has in the highest 
degree merited of me, in extreme distress and ready to pe- 
rish, I find an Indifference in my heart with respect to any 
thing proposed to be done, which I can easily do, for his relieil 
So if it should be proposed to me to blaspheme God, or kill my 
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father, or do numberless other things which might be mention- 
ed, the being indifferent for a moment would be highly vicious 

and vile- 

And it may be further observed, that to suppose this Li- 
berty of Indifference is essential to Virtue and Vice, destroys 
the great difference of degrees of the guilt of different crimes, 
and takes away the heinousness of the most flagitious, horrid 
iniquities ; such as adultery, bestiality, murder, perjury, blas- 

Ehemy, &c. For, according to these principles, there is no 
arm at all in having the mind in a state of perfect Indifference 
with respect to these crimes ; nay, it is absolutely necessary 
in order to any Virtue in avoiding them, or vice in doing them. 
But for the mind to be in a state of IndiflFerence with respect 
to them, is to be next door to doing them : it is then infinitely 
near to choosing, and so committing the fact : for equilibrium 
is the next step to a degree of preponderation ; and one, even 
the least degree of preponderation (all things considered) is 
choice. And not only so, but for the will to be in a state of 
perfect equilibrium with respect to such crimes, is for the 
mind to be in such a state as to be full as likely to choose 
them as to refuse them, to do them as to omit them. And if 
our minds must be in such a state, wherein it as near to 
choosing as refusing, and wherein it must of necessity, accord- 
ing to the nature of things, be as likely to commit them as 
to refrain from them ; where is the exceeding heinousness of 
choosing and committing them ? If there be no harm in often 
being in such a state, wherein the probability of doing and 
forbearing are exactly equal, there being an equilibrium, and 
no more tendency to one than the other; then, according to 
the nature and laws of such a contingence, it may be expected, 
as an inevitable consequence of such a disposition of things, 
that we should choose them as oflen as reject them : that it 
should generally so fall .out is necessary, as equality in the 
effect is the natural consequence of the equal tendency of the 
cause, or of the antecedent state of things from which the 
effect arises. Why then should we be so exceedingly to blame, 
if it does so fall out ? 

It is many ways apparent, that the Arminian scheme of 
Liberty is utterly inconsistent with the being of any such things 
as either virtuous or vicious Habits or Dispositions. If Liberty 
of Indifference be essential to moral agency, then there can 
be no Virtue in any habitual IncHnations of the heart ; which 
are contrary to Indifference, and imply in their nature the very 
destruction and exclusion of it. They suppose nothing can be 
virtuous in which no Liberty is exercised; but how absurd 
is it to talk of exercising Indifference under bias and prepon- 
deration ! 

And if self-determining power in the will be necessary to 
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mora] agency, praise, blame, &c. then nothing done by the will 
can be any fiirther praiseworthy or blameworthy, than so far 
as the will is moved, swayed and determined by itself, and the 
scales turned by the sovereign power the wiO has over itselC 
And therefore the will must not be out of its balance, prepon- 
deration nrast not be determined and effected beforehand; 
and so the self-determining act anticipated. Thus it appears 
another way, that habitual bias is inconsistent with that 
Liberty which Arminians suppose to be necessary to Virtue or 
Vice ; and so it follows that habitual bias itself cannot be either 
virtuous or vicious. 

The same thing follows from their doctrine concerning 
the Inconsistence of Necessity with Liberty, Praise, Dispraise, 
&c. None will deny that Bias and Inclination may be so 
strong as to be invincible, and leave no possibiiity of the wiR 
determining contrary to it ; and so be attended with Neces^ 
sity. This Dr. Whitby allows concerning the will of God, 
Angels, and glorified Saints, with respect to good ; and the 
will of Devils with respect to evil. Therefore, if Necessitjr 
be inconsistent with Liberty, then when fixed Inclination is 
to such a degree of strength, it utterly excludes all Virtue, 
Vice, Praise, or Blame. And if so, then the nearer Habits 
are to this strength, the more do they impede Liberty, and 
so diminish Praise and Blame. If very strong Habits destroy 
Liberty, the lesser ones proportionably hinder it, according to 
their degree of strength* And therefore it will follow, that 
then is the act most virtuous or vicious, when performed with*^ 
out any Inclination or habitual Bias at all ; because it is then 
performed with most Liberty^ 

Every p'repossessing fixed Bias on the mind brings a de- 
gree of moral Inability for the contrary ; because so far as the 
mind is biassed and prepossessed, so much hinderance is there 
of the contrary. And therefore if moral Inability be incon- 
sistent with moral agency, or the nature of Virtue and Vice,, 
then, so far as there is any such thing as evil disposition of 
heart, or habitual depravity of Inclination, whether covetous- 
ness, pride, malice, cruelty, or whatever else, so much the 
more excusable persons are ; so much the less have their evil 
acts of this kind the nature of Vice. And on the contrary, 
whatever excellent Dispositions and Inclinations they have, so 
much are they the less virtuous. 

It is evident that no habitual disposition of heart can 
be in any degree virtuous or vicious; or the actions which 
proceed from them at all praiseworthy or blameworthy. Be* 
cause, though we should suppose the Habit not to be of such 
strength as wholly to take away all moral ability and self-deter- 
mining power ; or may be partly fi:om Bias, and iir part from 
self-detemxination ; yet in this case, all that ii^ from antecedent 
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Bias must be set aside, as of no consideration ; and in( estima- 
ting the degree of Virtue or Vice, no more must be co 
than what arises from seli^determining power, without any in- 
^fluence of that Bias, because Liberty is exercised in no more : 
so that all that is the exercise of habitual Inclination is thrown 
away, as not belonging to the morality of the action. By which 
it appears, that no exercise of these Habits, let them be stronger 
or weaker, can ever have any thing of the nature of either 
Virtue or Vice, 

Here if any one should say, that notwithstanding all these 
things, there may be the nature of Virtue and Vice in the 
Habits of the mind ; because these Habits may be the effects 
of those acts, wherein the mind exercised Liberty ; that how- 
evea* the forementioned reasons will prove that no Habits, 
which are natural, or that are born or created with us, can be 
either virtuous or vicious ; yet they will not prove this of 
Habits which have been acquired and established by repeated 
free acts. 

To such an objector I would say, that this evasion will not 
at all help the matter. For if freedom of will be essential to 
the very nature of Virtue and Vice, then there is no Virtue or 
Vice but only in that very thing, wherein this Liberty is exer^ 
cised. If a man in one or more things that he does, exercises 
Liberty, and then by those acts is brought into such circum- 
stances that his Liberty ceases, and there follows a long series 
of acts or events that come to pass necessarily ; those conse- 
quent acts are not virtuous or vicious, re wardable or punishable ; 
but only the free acts that established thi3 necessity ; for in 
them alone was the man free. The following effects, that are 
necessary, have no more of the nature of Virtue or Vice, than 
health or sickness of body have properly the nature of Virtue 
or VicCj, being the effects of a course of free acts of temperance 
or intemperance ; or than the good qualities of a clock are 
of the nature of Virtue, which are the effects of free acts of 
the artificer ; or the goodness and sweetness of the fruits of a 
garden are moral Virtues, being the effects of the free and 
faithful acts of the gardener. If Liberty be absolutely requi- 
site to the morality of actions, and necessity wholly inconsist- 
ent with it, as Arminians greatly insist ; then no necessary ef" I 
fects whatsoever, let the cause be never so good or bad, can be / 
virtuous or vicious ; but the virtue or vice must be only in the / 
free cause. Agreeably to this. Dr. Whitby supposes the nc-j 
cessity that attends the good and evil Habits of the saints in 
heaven and damned in hell, which are the consequence of their 
free acts in their state of probation, are not rewardable or pu- 
nishable. 

On the whole it appears, that if the notions of Arminic&is 
i^UjCeming liberty and moral agency be true, it will follow 
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c&at ibeze s w> ntoe is anj sQdi Habits (ur qualities as humi- 
Srr* iMKivHK. intkace, Bary, gratitude, genero^, heaven- 
frmiMirilMr m n^^^fcf i^ at all praiseworthy in toving Christ 
above father wai nodiery wife and children, or onr own lives ; 
«r is defigbl is hofiness, hongmng and thirsting after righteous* 
iKsiv love to eaeaiics, unhreisal benercrfence to mankind : and 
OB the other hand, there is nothing at all yicioos, or worthy of 
diqwake, in the most sordid, beastly, malignant, deyilish dis- 
positioifi ; in being ungrateful, profane, habituaUy hating God, 
and things sacred and holy ; or m being most treacherous, en- 
'tioqs, and cruel towards men. For all these things are Dupo- 
skioms and Imdmaiions of the heart. And in short, there is no 
such thing as any Tirtuous <Nr Yicious quality of mind ; no such 
i thing as inherent virtue and holiness, or vice and sin : and the 
; stronger those Habits or Dispositions are, which used to be 
called virtuous and vicious, the fiirther they are from beins so 
indeed ; the more violent men'*s lusts are, the more fixed £eir 
pride, envy, ingratitude, and maliciousness, stiU the fiirther are 
they fiom being blameworthy. If there be a man that by his 
own repeated acts, or by any other means, is come to be of the 
most hellish Disposition, desperately inclined to treat his neigh- 
bours with injuriousness, contempt, and malignity ; the further 
they should be firom any Disposition to be angry with him, or 
in the least to blame hun. So, on the other hand, if there be a 
person who is of a most excellent spirit, strongly inclining him 
to the most amiable actions, admirably meek, benevolent, &c 
so much is he further from any thing rewardable or commend- 
able. On which principles, the man Jesus Christ was very far from 
b^g praiseworthy for those acts of holiness and kindness which 
He performed, tnese propensities being strong in his heart. 
And above all, the infinitely holy and gracious God is infinitely 
remote from any thing commendable, his good Inclmations 
being infinitely strong, and He, therefore, at the utmost pos- 
sible distance fi-om being at liberty. And in all cases, the 
stronger the Inclinations of any are to Virtue, and the more 
they love it, the less virtuous, and the more they love wicked- 
ness, the less vicious they are. Whether these things are 

agreeable to Scripture, let every Christian, and every man who 
has read the Bible, judge : and whether they are agreeable to 
common sense, let every one judge, that has human understand- 
ing in exercise. 

And, if we pursue these principles, we shall find that 
Virtue and Vice are wholly excluded out of the world ; and 
that there never was, nor ever can be any such thing as one or 
the other, either in God, angels, or men. No Propensity, Dis- 
position, or Habit, can be virtuous or vicious, as has been 
shewn ; because they, so far as they take place, destroy the 
wfedon^ of th§K will, tlie foundation of all moral agencv, and 
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exclude all capacity of either Virtue or Vice, — And if Habits 
and Dispositions themselves be not virtuous nor vicious, nei« 
ther can the exercise of these Dispositions be so : for the 
exercise of Bias is not the exercise of free self-determining 
wUl^ and so there is no exercise of liberty in it. Consequent- 
ly, no man is virtuous or vicious, either in being well or ill 
disposed, nor in acting from a good or bad Disposition. And 
whether this Bias or Disposition be habitual or not, if it ex- 
ists but a moment before the act of will which is the effect 
of it, it alters not the case as to the necessity of the effect. 
Or, if there be no previous Disposition at all, either habitual or 
occasional, that determines the act, then it is not choice that 
determines it ; it is, therefore, a contingence that happens to 
the man, arising from nothing in him ; and is necessary, as 
to any Inclination or Choice of his ; and therefore cannot 
make him either the better or worse, any more than a tree 
is better than other trees, because it oftener happens to be 
lighted upon by a nightingale : or a rock more vicious than 
other rocks, because rattlesnakes have happened oftener to 
crawl over it So that there is no Virtue nor Vice in good or 
bad Dispositions, either fixed or transient ; nor any Virtue or 
Vice in acting from any good or bad previous Inclination ; 
nor yet any virtue or vice in acting wholly without any pre- 
vious Inclination. Where then shall we find room for Virtue 
or Vice ? 



SECT. VII. 

Arminian Notions of moral Agency inconsistent with cAl Influ* 
ence of Motive and Inducement^ in either virtuous or vicious 
Actions. 



As Arminian notions of that liberty which is essential to 
virtue or vice, are inconsistent with common sense in their 
being inconsistent with all virtuous or vicious habits and dis- 
positions ; so they are no less inconsistent with all influence 
of Motives in moral actions. — Such influence equally against 
those notions- of liberty, whether there be, previous to the act 
of choice, a preponderancy of the inclination*, or a preponde- 
rancy of those circumstances which have a tendency to move 
the inclination. And indeed it comes to just the same thing : 
to say, the circumstances of the mind are such as tend to sway 
and turn its inclination one way, is the same thing as to say, 
the inclination of the mind, as under such circumstances^ ten4^ 
that wav. 
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Or if any think it most proper to say, that Motives do] 
^alter the inclination, and give a new bias to the mind, it wi& j 
not alter the case as to the present argument. For if Motives i 
operate by giving the mind an inclination, then they operate j 
by destroying the mind's indifference, and laying it mider a I 
bias. But to do this, is to destroy the Arminian freedom : H j 
is not to leave the will to its own self-determination, but to 
bring it into subjection to the power of something extrinsic, 
which operates upon it, sways and determines it, previous to 
its own determination. So that what is done from Motive, 
cannot be either virtuous or vicious. Besides, if the acts of 
the will are excited by Motives, those Motives are the causes 
of those acts of the will ; which makes the acts of the will 
necessary ; as effects necessarily follow the efficiency of the 
cause. And if the influence and power of the Motive causes \ 
the volition, then the influence of the Motive determines \ . 
Volition, and volition does not determine itself; and so is not \ 
free in the sense of Arminians (as has been largely shewK 
already), and consequently can be neither virtuous nor vi- 
cious. 

The supposition which has already been taken notice of 
as an insufficient evasion in other cases, would be, in like man- 
ner, impertinently alledged in this case ; namely, the suppo- 
sition that liberty consists in a power of suspending action for 
the present, in order to deliberation. If it should be said. 
Though it be true, that the will is under a necessity of fi- 
nally following the strongest Motive ; yet it may, for the 
present, forbear to act upon the Motive presented, till there 
has been opportunity thoroughly to consider it, and compare 
its real weight with the merit of other Motives. I answer as 
follows : 

Here again it must be remembered, that if determining 
thus to suspend and consider be the act of the will, wherein 
alone liberty is exercised, then in this all virtue and vice must 
consist ; and the acts that follow this consideration, and are 
the effects of it, being necessary, are no more virtuous or vi- 
cious than some good or bad events, which happen when they 
are fast asleep, and are the consequences of what they did 
when they were awake. Therefore, I would here observe two 
things : 

1. To suppose that all virtue and vice, in every case, con- 
sists in determining, whether to take time for consideration or 
not, is not agreeable to common sense. For, according to such 
a supposition, the most horrid crimes, adultery, murder, sodo- 
my, blasphemy, &c. do not at all consist in the horrid nature 
of the things themselves, but only in the neglect of thorough 
consideration before they were perpetrated, which brings their 
viciousness to a small matter, and makes all crimes equal. If 
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it be said, that neglect of consideration, when such heinous 
evils are proposed to choice, is worse than in other cases : I an- 
swer, this is inconsistent, as it supposes the very thing to be, 
which, at the same time, is supposed not to be ; it supposes all 
moral evil, all viciousness and heinousness, does not consist 
merely in the want of consideration. It supposes some crimes 
in themselves^ in their own nature^ to be more heinous than 
others, antecedent to consideration or inconsideration, which 
lays the person under a previous obligation to consider in some 
cases more than others. 

2. If it were so, that all virtue and vice, in every case, con- 
sisted only in the act of the will whereby it determines whether 
to consider or no, it would not alter the case in the least as to 
the present argument. For still in this act of the will on this 
determination, it is induced by some Motive, and necessarily 
follows the strongest Motive ; and so is necessarily, even in that 
act wherein alone it is either virtuous or vicious. 

One thing more I would observe concerning the incon- 
sistence of Arminian notions of moral agency with the influ- 
ence of Motives. — I suppose none will deny, that it is possible 
for such powerful Motives to be set before the mind, exhibited in 
so strong a light, and under such advantageous circumstances, 
as to be invincible ; and such as the mind cannot but yield to. 
In this case, Arminians will doubtless say, liberty is destroyed. 
And if so, then if Motives are exhibited with half so much 
power, they hinder liberty ,in proportion to their strength, and 
;o halfway towards destroying it. If a thousand degrees of 
Totive abolish all liberty, then five hundred take it half away. 
If one degree of the influence of Motive does not at all infringe 
or diminish liberty, then no more do two degrees ; for nothing 
doubled, is still nothing. And if two degrees do not diminish 
the will's liberty, no more do four, eight, sixteen, or six thou- 
sand. For nothing however multiplied comes to but nothing. 
If there be nothing in the nature of motive or moral suasion, 
that is at all opposite to liberty, then the greatest degree of it 
cannot hurt liberty. But if there be somewhat, in the nature 
of the thing, against liberty, then the least degree of it hurts 
in some degree ; and consequently diminishes virtue. If invin- 
cible Motives to that action which is good, take away all the 
fi'eedom of the act, and so all the virtue of it ; then the more 
forcible the Motives are, so much the worse, so much the less 
virtue ; and the weaker the Motives a^e, the better for the cause 
of virtue ; and none is best of all. 

Now let it be considered, whether these things are agree- 
able to common sense. If it should be allowed, that there are 
some instances wherein the soul chooses without any Motive, 
what virtue can there be in such a choice ? I am sure there is 
no prudence or wisdom in it Buch a ch<Hce is made for no 
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good end ; being made for no end at all. If it were for any 
end, the view of the end would be the Motive exciting to the 
act ; and if the act be for no good end, and so from no good 
aim, then there is no good intention in it ; and, therefore, ac- 
cording to all our natural notions of virtue, no more virtue in 
it than in the motion of the smoke, which is driven to and fro 
by the wind, without any aim or end in the thing moved, and 
which knows not whither, nor wherefore, it is moved. 

Carol, i. By these things it appears that the argument 
against the Calvinists, taken from the use of counsels, exhorta- 
tions, invitations, expostulations, &c. so much insisted on by 
Arminians^ is truly against themselves. For these things can 
operate no other way to any good effect, than as in them is 
exhibited Motive and Inducement, tending to excite and de- 
termine the acts of the will."* But it follows, on their prin- 

* The true reason wht counsels, exhortations, &c. commonly called motives, 
are consistent with the doctrine of necessity held by Calvinists, may be here no- 
ticed, in addition to some hints before given. In order to this, we must guard 
against ambiguity in the word ^ motive,' which at one time is intended for the ob- 
ject exhibited, abstractedly considered ; at another, the object eoneretwdy, as it 
stands in the view of the mind. The opposers of that necessity for which our 
autiior pleads, must, in order to make even a show of consistency, understand the 
word * motive' in the first of these acceptations. And if so, it is nothing marvel- 
lous that they should maintain the existence of a power in the human mmd which 
can, on the one hand, successfully oppose the strongest possiUe motwe; and on the 
other, be determined by a weaker, and even sometimes by the weakest motive. 
For how often is the most insignificant bawble preferred to infinite excellence ! 
But consistent Calvinists do not understand the term in any such manner, but ra- 
ther as an effect compounded of the state of the mind and the real object. And, 
seeing the object in itself considered, is not changed by mental perception, tiie 
difference of the effect, or change of mental view, must arise from the mind itself. 
Hence onemoHve, in the Armiman sense, may produce, in the other acceptation of 
the term, a thousand different motives, acconung to the different mentd states to 
which the object is presented. 

Therefore counsels, exhortations, invitations, &c. are most rationally em- 
plojred by Calvinists ; for that which determines the human will to action, is Uie 
motive as it is perc ivedf or that which results from an application of the object to 
the mind. According to them, without an object presented there can be no moHve, 
any more than there can be a motive without a mind to which it is presented.^- 
Without evangelical truth, and an evangelical mind or disposition, there can be no 
evangelical determining motive. Consequently, if the mmd be at all roused from 
ignorance and apathy, determining motives must be produced in it by a representa- 
tion of objects J bV counsels, exhortations, invitations, expostulations, &c. These 
will succeed or rail of success, morally, according to the state of the mind. But 
as the agent is free from co-action, constraint, and compulsion, in the act of choos- 
ing, the true inference is — not that such use of the means is unsuitable or incon- 
sistent, but — that here is clearly implied the great necessity, the rationality, and 
the perfect consistency < >f prayer to the God of grace, for success on the use of 
means. Paul may plant, and ApoUos may water, but God giveth the increase.—- 
To influence the mind without moral motives, is the prerogative of Grod All hearts 
are in his hand to f >rm them as he pleases. If the tree be good by sovereign 
influence, or a new birth, the fruit of love to God and hatred to sin, holy fear, un- 
feigned faith, humble hope, &c. will follow, according to the obiects presented.-^- 
A crop will not follow without the union of two things, seed and soU If both be 
good, the crop will be good, but not otherwise. 'Hiat motive which determines 
tiie will, cannot arise from any other cause than the o^'«ef and the disposition wsUed, 
Ajid then only can the dtfermning motive be g^od^ ni^icoi it repvJts firom a good 
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ciples, that the acts of will excited by such causes, cannot 
be virtuous ; because, so far as they are from these, they are 
not from the wilPs self-determining power. Hence it will 
follow, that it is not worth while to offer any arguments to per- 
suade men to any virtuous volition or voluntary action ; it is 
in vain to set before them the wisdom and amiableness of 
ways of virtue, or the odiousness and folly of ways of vice. — 
This notion of liberty and moral agency frustrates all en- 
deavours to draw men to virtue by instruction or persuasion, 
precept or example : for though these things may induce them 
to what is materially virtuous, yet at the same time they take 
away the form of Virtue, because they destroy Liberty : as 
they by their own power put the will out of its equilibrium, 
determine and turn the scale, and take the work of self-deter- 
mining power out of its hands. And the clearer the instruc- 
tions given, the more powerful the arguments used, and the 
more moving the persuasions or examples, the more likely 
they are to frustrate their own design ; because they have so 
much the greater tendency to put the will out of its balance, 
to hinder its freedom of self-determination ; and so to exclude 
the very form of virtue, and the essence of whatsoever is praise- 
worthy. 

So it clearly follows from these principles, that God has 
no hand in any man^s virtue, nor does at all promote it, either 
by a physical or moral influence ; that none of the moral me- 
thods he uses with men to promote virtue in the world have 
any tendency to the attainment of that end ; that all the in- 
structions he has given men from the beginning of the world 
to this day, by prophets or apostles^ or by his Son Jesus Christ ; 
that all his counsels, invitations, promises, threatenings, warn- 
ings and expostulations ; that all means he has used with men 
in ordinances, or providences ; yea, all influences of his Spirit, 
ordinary and extraordinary, have had no tendency at all to ex- 
cite any one virtuous act of the mind, or to promote any thing* 
morally good and commendable in any respect. — For there is 
no way that these or any other means can promote virtue, but 
one of these three. Either (1.) By a physical operation on the 
heart. But all effects that are wrought in men in this way, have 
no virtue in them, by the concurring voice of all Arminians.--^ 
Or, (2.) Morally, by exhibiting Motives to the understanding, to 
excite good acts in the will. But it has been demonstrated, 
that volitions excited by Motives, are necessary, and not ex- 
cited by a self-moviAg power ; and therefore, by their prin- 
ciples, there is no Virtue in them. Or, (3.) By merely giving 

e^ect applied to a. good disposition, or state of mind. These things duly con- 
sidered, will sufficiently prove why Calvinists use counsds, exhortations, invitft« 
tionS) &c.-r-W. 
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the will an opportunity to determine itself concerning the ob- 
jects proposed, either to choose or reject, by its own uncaused, 
unmoved, uninfluenced self-determination. And if this be all^ 
then all those means do no more to promote virtue than vice : 
for they do nothing but give the will opportunity to determine 
itself either way^ either to good or bad, without laying it under 
any bias to either : and so there is really as much of an oppor- 
tunity given to determine in favour of evil as of good. 

Thus that horrid blasphemous consequence will certainly 
follow from the Arminian doctrine, which they charge on others ; 
namely, that God acts an inconsistent part in using so many 
counsels, warnings, invitations, intreaties, &c. with sinners, to 
induce them to forsake sin, and turn to the ways of virtue ; 
and that all are insincere and fallacious. It will follow, 
from their doctrine, that God does these things when he knows, 
at the same time, that they have no mander of tendency to 
promote the effect he seems to aim at; yea, knows that if 
they have any influence, this very influence will be inconsistent 
witn such an effect, and will prevent it. But what an imputa* 
tion of insincerity would this fix on him, who is infinitely holy 
and true ! — So that theirs is the doctrine which, if pursued in 
its consequences, does horribly reflect on the Most High, and 
fix on him the charge of hypocrisy ; and not the doctrine of the 
Ccdvinist accoraing to their frequent and vehement excla* 
mations and invectives. 

Corol. 2. From what has been observed in this section, 
it again appears, that Arminian principles and notions, when 
fairly examined and pursued in their demonstrable conse- 
quences, do evidently shut all virtue out of the world, and 
make it impossible that there should ever be any such thing, 
in any case ; or that any such thing should ever be conceived 
of For, by these principles, the very notion of virtue or vice 
impUes absurdity and contradiction. For it is absurd in itself^ 
and contrary to common sense, to suppose a virtuous act of 
mind without any good intention or aim; and, by their princi- 
ples, it is absurd to suppose a virtuous act with a good inten- 
tion or aim ; for to act for an end, is to act from a Motive^ 
So that if we rely on these principles, there can be no virtuous 
act with a good design and end ; and it is self-evident, there 
can be none without : consequently there can be no virtuous 
act at all. 

Coroh 3. It is manifest, that Arminian notions of moral 
agency, and the being of a faculty of will, cannot consist to^ 
gether; and that if there be any such thing as either a vir- 
tuous or vicious act, it cannot be an act of the will ; no will 
can be at all concerned in it. For that act which is performed 
without inclination, without Motive, without end, must be per- 
formed without ^ny concern of the will To suppose ^n act^ 
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of the will without these, implies a contradiction. If the soul 
in its act has no motive or end ; then, in that act (as was ob- 
served befor^ it seeks nothing, goes after nothing, exerts no 
inclination to any thing ; and this implies, that in that act it 
desires nothing, and chooses nothing; so that* there is no act 
of choice in the case : and that is as much as to say, there is 
no act of will in the case. Which very effectually shuts all 
vicious and virtuous acts out of the universe ; in as much as, 
according to this, there can be no vicious or virtuous act 
wherein the will is concerned : and according to the plainest 
dictates of reason, and the tight of nature, and also the prin- 
ciples of Arminians themselves, there can be no virtuous 
or vicious act wherein the will is not concerned. And 
therefore there is no room for any virtuous or vicious acts at 
all 

Coroh 4. If none of the moral actions of intelligent beings 
are influenced by either previous Inclination or Motive, another 
strange thing will follow ; and this is, that God not only cannot 
foreknow any of the future moral actions of his creatures, but 
be can make no conjecture, can give no probable guess con- 
cerning them. For, all conjecture in things of this nature, 
must depend on some discerning or apprehension of these tw 
things, previous Disposition and Mo/rve,' which, as bad been 
observed, Arminian notions of moral agencj, in theilr real c<mT 
sequence, altogether exclude. 
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PART IV. 

WHESIK THE CHIEF GSOm» OF THE REASONINGS OF ASMI. 
91A3tt^ IN SCPrCMtT AND DEFENCE OF THE FOREMEN- 
TIONED NOTIONS OF USERTT, MORAL AGENCY, hut. AND 
K<0ilSB91t THE OPPOSITE DOCTRINE^ ARE CONSIDERED. 



. I. 



Vkt EMMtaue of ike Thr iue m d Vice of Dispositions of ike 
Heartland AeU of ike WiU^ lies not in tkeir Cause^ but tkeir 
Nature.* 

OvE main foundation of the reasons which are brought to 
establish the forementioned notions of liberty, virtue, vice^ 

* ThoM may appear to acme to be an identical proposition — ^ The essence of 
a thing lies in its natore ;" but it is not wholhr so, ana the whole of the i^oposi- 
tion is exceeding^ important, on account of the rugtOwe part, or the incidental 
proposition it contains, riz. The etsence of virtne and vice ties not in their cause, 
A single consideration may be sufficient to shew the truth and importance of one 
part of this last proposition. If the essence of virtue lay in ils cause, how could 
the firtt cause, or the tm^sufed nature, be virtuous / If therefore the first cause 
be virtuous, or have the essence of virtue, as all theists will allow, it is plain, 
that essence must lie in the nature of that cause itself. Heocc, as God is the 
standard of all moral excellence, created natures are morally excellent in propor- 
tion as they resemble him. And as virtue is an imitable Excellence, and as no 
good reason can be assiffned why the resemblance should not hold in this parti- 
cular, it is highly probable, a prfiri, that, in reference to created natures, the es» 
sence of tkeir virtue lies not in its cause. To demonstrate this Inst, is the design 
of the present section. 

Again, as the essence of vkiue ties not in its cause, so neither does the es- 
sence of vice lie in its cause. But the philosophical ground of this part of the ge- 
neral proposition demands more particular attention. And as this proposition— 
** tho essmco of vice lies not in its cause," afiects the whole system of morals, 
an<l indoe<l of thoologv, we bee leave to propose a series of remaHlts which, it is 
Kupod, will oast some right on the subject. 

1. Causes are of two kinds, and of two only, cither positive or negative. 
Poiitivo causes produce positive efieots, (Vom the first cause throueh all secon- 
dary oausos ; and these positive secondary causes are nothing else out 00 many 
daur«»tive antecedents, which act physieaUy. and their consequences follow from 
the nature of things ; even as number fottows the repetition of units, or happi- 
))fM r^*i\\f% Arom tnte virtue. 
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&c. is a supposition, that the virtuousness of the dispositions, 
or acts of the will, consists not in the nature of these dispo- 

^ 2. The term '* cause'* is applied less properly to express a negaHoe idea ; 
for it expresses merely an antecedent of a consequent. For instance, if we say 
that a man cannot read became he is blind, or cannot walk beecMse he has no legs, 
or cannot go to heaven htcause he does not love God, and the like ; it is manifest 
that hUndness^ want of lep^ and want of love to God, are " causes" only as ante- 
cedents are causes to their consequents, without positive influence. 

3. Negative causes, though ^ey have no positive operation in producing 
their consequents, are no less the ground of certainty than those causes, properly 
so called, which exist in physical operations. For the conseauent follows the an- 
tecedent with equal certainty, whether the connection be tormed by decretive 
will and energy, as in aM positive causes, or by the nature of things only, which 
is essential truth, OS in all negative causes. 

4. The cause of vicious actSf is a vicious disposition ; in other words, it is the 
want, or the absence of a virtuous disposition. The essence of the vicious aet^ 
however, is not in the cause, or disposition. The vice of the disposition is one 
thing, and the vice of the act is another. For as the nature of the disposition, 
and the nature of the act, are diflerent ; so the vice, or moral badness of the 
one, is a different badness from that of the other. The one and the other is a 
bad thing whatevei" be the cause, and irrespective of any. Hence, 

5. Evil dispositions or acts should be denominated such, not from their cause, 
but from their nature. Were it otherwise, personal fault, or blame, could never 
«xist ; for the vicious act would transfer the blame to the disposiiUmj and the dis- 
position to th^ cause of that ; whereby persons would be free from blame, and 
this would attach to principles only. But to suppose a moral agent incapable of 
blameworthiness, which on the supposition would be the case, is a gross absur- 
dity. It would be to suppose an accountahle being, who at the same time can 
be accountable for nothing ; and it would be to impute blame to principles, or a 
principle, which is incapable of moral agency. ^ 

6. The cause of virtuous acts, or, ir we may so speak, the soil in which they 
grow, is a previous inclination or disposition to good, before any actual choice 
takes place. This may be called a virtuous indinationf or disposition. But the 
original and predisposing cause of that, is divine energy, influx, or influence ; 
in other words, an assimilating emanation from the holy nature and decretive mil 
of God. 

7. Nevertheless, this is not a good, or a virtue, attributable to man, until he 
is actually possessed of it, or it becomes his, as a Quality of his nature. God, the 
Father of lights, from whom every good and perfect gift proceedeth, is the cause 
of that virtuous disposition ; but while the virtue remained in the cause, and not 
in the man, it was no human virtue. Nor does the essence of human virtue lie in 
the communication itself, for this was the eflect of divine will ; but no will can 
alter the nature of virtue : therefore, the essence of virtue consists not in the 
cause, whether we understand by '* cause," the will that communicates the vir- 
tuous disposition, or the commiumcation itself. Consequently, the absence of virtue 
is so completely confined to the disposition of the a^ent, and the consequent acts, 
as to exclude every thing else that may be termed its cause, 

8. The cause of vicious acts, whatever it be, is opposite to the cause of vir- 
tuous acts ; for these acts have diametrically opposite eflects. That vicious acts 
have a cause, as well as virtuous ones, cannot be denied by any reflecting person, 
for thi«t plain reason, that there is nothing in the universality of things, beings^ 
qualities, &c. but has a cause, either positive or negative, as before explained. 
Neither agency, liberty, nor any thing else, considered as an eflect or a con- 
sequent, can exist without a cause, or antecedent. The denial of this, and 
universal scepticism, are the same thing. Then all reasoning, and all common 
sense, vanish. Then bod^ and s[»rit, cause and efiects, good and evil, &c. are 
huddled up in endless confusion, without either first or last, great or small, order 
or proportion. 

9. The ori^nal predisposing cause of a vicious disposition, is the very oppo- 
iutc of the original, predisposing cause of a virtuous disposition. < This last, itnas 
been shewn, is divine energy, which is a positive cause ; the other, the opposite 
of this, is a negative cause. The cause of goo^i *s before obBerved, a a caus^ 
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sitions, or acts of the will, but wholly in the Origin or Cause of 
them : so that if the disposition of the mind, or acts of the will, be* 

fKop^rly BO eaUed, in tke waj[ of physical inflaence; but the cause of evil is called 
" a cause^ improperly, as it indues no physical influence, but only stands as an 
antecedent to a consequent ; from which however the consequent may be inferred 
with as much cerUdnttf as if the influence were physical and mechamcaL ^Vhe« 
iher you suppose positive quantities, or negative quantities, consequences are 
equally certain, it is no less true that &— 2=3, than 3-}-3=6. Whether )rou say, 
Ifthe sun were not, it would cause darkness ; or say, If the sun shine, it will causa 
light; the difleroncc is ouly in the nature of the cause, as either positive or negar 
five, not in the certainty of the consequence. 

1(T. It would be Very absurd and contradictory to say that the cause of vice 
is vicious. For that woul^ be the same as to say, that a thing was before it existed. 
To be vicious is to have vice; and for this to be the cause of vice^ is for it to be 
the cause of ilselfj or s^-caased, which is absurd. It is therefore impossible that 
the cause of vice should be vicious ; consequently the csacnce of vice is no where 
htit in its own proper naUxre, to the exclusion of every cause whatever. And yet, 
as it is an effect, it must have a cause, 

11. The principal question to be determined in this investigation is, What 
is precisely the original, predisposing, ntgaXive cause of a vicious disposition 1 The 
answer is (dain and short ; H is that property of a creature which renders it absdiUe* 
ly dependent for its being and Well-being. Or, it is that property which is the very 
dfiposite to independence, self-sufficiency, and immutability : and therefore is a pro^ 
perty pecuUar to a creature, and cannot belong to God. 

12. Nor ean this be said to be an actually existing property from eternity : since 
It cannot belong to God, and nothing, the only alternative, has no property. It is 
not therefore the Manichean eternal evil principle, if by this be meant any thing 
actually existing, as coeval with a good principle. Good is a principle positively 
eternal; but what we speak of is a mere negative principle, and owes its existence ae 
a property to a created nature ; and were every creature annihilated, this property 
woula also cease to be. 

13. But whut sliall we call this principle, property, or predisposing cause of 
vice ? Shall we call it defectibHity, d^eet, limUatum, or imperfection of existence 7 
Not the first : for the question would return. What' makes a creature defedible 7 
Not the second ; for the term is ambiguous, as there are several kinds of defect, 
natural and moral, and therefore, as the word is of common use, and of frequent 
occurrence, it would require perpetual explanations. Not the third, or the fourth ; 
fbr tl^ same reason. A term tnerefore not ambiguous, and sufficiently expressive 
should be employed ; as we employ technical tenns to express a specific object. 
For this purpose, no term, pernaps, is less exceptionable or more suitable than 
|PASsivE POWER ; for it is free from ambiguity, and is sufficiently expressive of the 
idea already explained. The idea of passivity is clearly implied in the name^ as in 
the thing ; and the term power seemy preferable to property, or ^^uality, because less 
ambiguous, and yet more expressive to convey the intended idea of metaphysied 
influence of cause and etkcU 

14. To which we may add, That '* passive power^ is by no means a new- 
^eincd expression ; but has often been used to express the ver^ idea to which it 
ts here applied. Thus, abeve a century and a halfago, that eminently pious and 
profoundly learned divine, Tbeophilus Gale, in his ''Court of the Gentiles," saytf: 
" The root and origin of all creatural dependence, is the creature's inu»o« power and 
God*s absolute dominion over it. — Now all limits as to nature and essence speak a 
mixture of nihility, passive power, and dependence resulting therefrom ; virhence 
Damascene adds, ' Morey >^# to Snoy etvatSn v^i. The deity only is impassible :* name- 
ly, because exempt frottt nihility, passive power, and dependence. This nikUity% 
er nothingness of the creature, is the same with its passive power either physic or 
metaphyfiic, natural or obediental : whereby it is limited, and confined to such or 
such a degree of entity f existence, and operation, (Court of Gent. Part IV. b. ii. ch. 
xi. J 4.) ' 

15. Now. that the essence of vice censistetk not in this property is plain, in 
fhat passive power is essential to a creature, whieh vice neither is nor can be. 
ft is tne soil in viuch viee grows, and without which it could not grow, or have 
r \/fttoAc%>, b^t is hot itf/^fvfeimts ; ofherwine ijre sheidd be fbreed to seek the CfM^i^ 
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never so good, yet if the Cause of the disposition or act be 
not our virtue, there is nothing virtuous or praiseworthy in it ; 

t>f that cause in perpetual retrogradation, and move from one difficulty to another 
into endless absurdity. The predisposing cause of vice, therefore, is passwe power, 
which in itself is not vicious, or morally evil. But how moral evil came to exist, ' 
and what is its true crigin, will be more conveniently considered in a subsequent 
part of this work. 

16. As the essence of the virtue and vice of dispositions and acts lies not in 
their cause, so neither does it lie in their ^ects : that is, dispositions and acts are 
not to be denominated virtuous or vicious on account of their efiects or conse- 
quences, such as their being productive of happiness or misery. For as the pro-* 
perties of any thin^ must be diflerent from those of its cause, however similar, so 
must those properties difier from their effects. The immediate ^ect of virtue is — 
not happiness to the individual, for instance, but — that the agent is tmprovable, or 
praiseworthy. But were the essence of virtue to consist in " its tendency to ulti- 
mate happiness," as some have affirmed, immediate approbation and praise could 
not be safely given to any individual act or disposition, as its relation to ultimate 
happiness could not be ascertained but by the final event. If the essence of the 
virtue or vice were not in the act or disposition, but to be denominated from its ef- 
fects, many other absurdities would follow. For instance, 

17. On that supposition, the supreme excellence of Jehovah would not be aj> 
protaJble and praisevaortky on its own account, or its intrinsic excellency, but only 
because of its efiects and consequences. On that principle, to halU God would be 
nothing bad, it would have no intrinsic demerit ; or to looe God would be nothing 
good, nothing in itself praiseworthy, Were it not for consequences. Which is not 
0nly absurd, but blasphemous also and shocking. 

18. That sentiment is evidently founded on the supposition that every thing, 
property, quality and event, is the fruit of divme voUL; and therefore that every 
thing must be equally good inHsdf, though relatioely sooA or bad to the individual: 
even as matter and motion, and their laws, are equaOy good in themselves, but not 
relatively so to the individuals who suffer from them. But this is a ^reat mistake, 
as it confounds tlungs totally distinct in their nature, such as positive and nega- 
tive causes, natural necessitv and moral certainty. DecreVvt positions and their 
consequences are one ground of certainty ; negative causes and their consequences 
are another ; therefore, from the certainty of result in the divine view we cannot 
rightly infer that all results are decreed. Decretive positions comprehend neither 
negative causes, nor the nahtte of things. For an intelligent being to love God, is 
agreeable to the nature qf things ; it is what ought to he mdependent of amr decre- 
tive position or legal demand in reference to the case. In like manner, for an in- 
telligent being to hate Qod, is a volimtary contradiction to the nature of tM^igs — or 
the essence of eternal truth| which is above all will, or is not founded in will — as 
well as to constituted law. Again, ^ 

19. To deny the ** intrinsic merit and demerit of voluntary actions indepcB" 
dent on their consequences," as some do,'*' is to denv the nature of things ;~and 
this is nothing less than an attempt to divide eternal unity, to give the lie diiect 
to essential truth, and to convert the first uncaused essence into contradictory con- 
tingencies. The nature of things is nothing else, radically, but the nature of God, 
which is essentia] truth as well as essential goodness. Decretive positions, or an 
arbitrary constitution of these things by divine will, therefore can no more alter the 
intrinsic merit or demerit of actions, afiections, habits, or characters, than divine 
will can alter the character of essential tn4h, or choose real contradictions. More- 
over, 

20. Ultimate happiness is the eflect or consequence of virtue as a reward. 
Now to make the merit or excellence of virtue to depend on ultimate happiness, 
while happiness is the reward of virtue, is most inconsistent ; it is to reward for 
nothing rewardable. If virtue be not of tnlntwtc worth, it must be a mere moral no- 
thing as to rewardableness, and therefore ultimate happiness would be a reward 
tor a mere moral nothing ; that is, happiness would be no reward, which is contra- 
iatiorr* 

^ Bslsbam's Elements, p. 309. 
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and, on the contrary, if the will, in its inclinations or acts, be 
never so bad, yet, unless it arises from something that is our 
vice or fault, there is nothing vicious or blameworthy in it 
Hence their grand objection and pretended demonstration, or 
self-evidence, against any virtue or commendableness, or vice 
and blame-worthiness, of those habits or acts of the will, which 
are not from some virtuous or vicious determination of the will 
itself. 

Now, if this matter be well considered, it will appear to be 
altogether a mistake, yea, a gross absurdity ; and that it is most 
certain, that if there be any such thing as a virtuous or vicious 
disposition^ or volition of mind, the virtuousness or vicious- 
ness of them consists not in the Origin or Cause of these things, 
but in the Nature of them. 

If the Essence of virtupusness or commendableness, and 
of viciousness or fault, does not lie in the Nature of the dispo- 
sitions or acts of mind, which are said to be our virtue or our 
fault, but in their Cause, then it is certain it lies no where at all. 
Thus, for instance, if the vice of a vicious act of will, lies not 
in the Nature of the act, but the Cause ; so that its being of 
a bad Nature will not make it at all our fault, unless it arises 
from some faulty determination of ours as its Cause, or some- 
thing in us that is our fault ; then, for the same reason, neither 
can the viciousness of that Cause lie in the Nature of the thing 
itself, but in its Cause : that evil determination of ours is not 
our fault, merely because it is of a bad Nature, unless it arises 
from some Cause in us that is our fault. And when we are 
come to this higher Cause, still the reason of the thing holds 
good ; though this Cause be of a bad Nature, yet we are not 
at all to blame on that account, unless it arises from something 
faulty in us. Nor yet can blameworthiness lie in the Nature of 
this Cause^ but in the Cause of that. And thus we must drive 
faultiness back from step to step, from a lower Cause to a high- 
er, in infinitum : and that is thoroughly to banish it from the 

SI. As to vice, its cortsequeiice is punishment. If indeed this consequence 
were the mere cfiect of arbitrary positions, or sovereign appointment ; if it were 
the plan of God first to caitst the existence of vice, and then to punish the subject 
of it, as what the good of the whole required, there would be great plausibility 
in the sentiment we oppose. But the assumption itself is fundnraentally errone- 
<Dus. It confounds hypothetical antecedents, as the whole of decretive plans 
may be termed, with that eternal truth which connects them with their conse- 
quences. To suppose the hatred of God, for instance, to have no intrinsic de« 
merit in it, or that it is bad only as dependent on its c<msequences ; is the same as 
to say, it is agreeable to the nature of things, conformable to eternal truth, that 
God should be h&ted, and therefore that be must approve of it— only to the agent 
it is attended with bad consequences. That is, on the supposition, God has mh 
pointed misery as the consequent, for doing nothing that is in itself bad ; yea for 
doing what is perfectly innocent, agreeame to the nature of tilings, conformable 
to eternal truth, and acceptable to God, as every thing which he appoints must 
be. Whether such a sentiment be nearest a>kin to ^* profooad philosophy,'* 
or to something else, let the competent reader judge.— ^W; 
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world, and to allow it no possibility of existence .any where in 
the universality of things. On these principles, vice, or moral 
evil, cannot consist in any thing that is an effect ; because ^iztiZ^ 
does not consist in the Nature of things, out in their Cause ; 
as well as because effects are necessary, being unavoidably 
connected with their Cause : therefore the Cause only is to 
blame. And so it follows, that faultiness can lie only in that 
Cause which is a Cause only^ and no effect of any thing. Nor 
yet can it lie in this ; for then it must lie in the Nature of the 
thing itself ; not in its being from any determination of ours, 
nor any thing faulty in us which is the Cause, nor indeed from 
any Cause at all ; for, by the supposition, it is no effect, and 
has no Cause, And thuB, he that will maintain it is not the 
Nature of habits or acts of will that makes them virtuous or 
faulty, but the Cause, must immediately run himself out of his 
own assertion ; and in maintaining it, will insensibly contradict 
land deny it. 

This is certain, that if effects are vicious and faulty, not 
from their Nature or from any thing inherent in them, but 
because they are from a bad Cause, it must be on account o* 
the badness of the Cause : a bad effect in the will must be bad, 
because the Cause is bad^ or of an evil Nature, or has badness 
as a equality inherent in it : and a good effect in the will must 
"be good, by reason of the goodness of the Cause, or its being 
of a good Kind and Nature. And if this be what is meant, the 
very supposition of fault and praise lying not in the Nature of 
the thing, but the Cause, contradicts itself, and does at least 
resolve the Essence of virtue and vice into the Nature of 
things, and supposes it originally to consist in that — And if sl 
caviller has a mind to run from the absurdity, by saying, " No, 
the fault of the thing, which is the Cause, lies not m this that 
the Cause itself is of an evU Nature, but that the Cause is evil 
in that sense, that it is from another bad Cause." Still the 
absurdity will follow him ; for, if so, then the Cause before 
charged is at once acquitted, and all the blan^e must be laid to 
the higher Cause, and must consist in that being evil^ or of an 
evil Nature. So now, we are come again to lay the blame of 
the thing blameworthy to the Nature of the thing, and not to 
the Cause. And if any is so fooKsh as to go higher still, and 
ascend from step to step, till' he is come to that which is the 
first Cause concerned in the whole affair, and will say, all the 
blame lies in that; then at last he must be forced to own, that 
the faultiness of the thing, which he supposes alone blame- 
worthy, lies wholly in the Nature of the thing, and not in the 
Original or CJause of it ; for the supposition is, that it has no 
Original, it is determined by no act of ours, is caused by 
nothing faulty in us, being absolutely without any Causey-^ 
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And so the race is at an end, but the evader is taken in his 
flight. 

It is agreeable to the natural notions of mankind, that 
moral evil, with its desert of dislike and abhorrence, and all its 
other ill deservings, consists in a certain deformity in the Nature 
of certain dispositions of the heart, and acts of the will ; and 
not in the deformity of something ehe^ diverse from the Y«y 
thing itself, which deserves abhorrence, supposed to be the 
Cause of it. Which would be absurd, because that would be 
to suppose a thing that is innocent and not evil, is truly evil 
and faulty, because another thing is evil. It implies a contra- 
diction : for it would be to suppose the very thing which is 
morally evil and blainewoithy« is iimocent and not blame- 
worthy ; but that something else, which is its Cause, is only 
to blame. To say, that vice does not consist m the tiling 
which is vicious, but in its Cause, is the same as to say, 
that vice does not consist in vice, but in that which producer 
it. 

It is true a Cause may be to blame, for being the Cause 
of vice : it may be wickedness in the Cause that it produces 
wickedness. But it would imply a contradiction to suppose 
that these two are the same individual wickedness* The 
wicked act of the Cause in producing wickedness, is ona wick- 
edness ; and the wickedness produced, if there be any pro- 
duced, is another. And therefore the wickedness of the latter 
does not lie in the former, but is distinct from it ; and the wick- 
edness of both lies in the evil Nature of the thmgs which are 
wicked. 

The thing which makes sin hateful, is that by which it 
deserves punishment ; which is but the expression of hatred* — 
And that which renders virtue lovely, is that on account of 
which it is fit to receive praise and reward ; which are but the 
expressions of esteem and love. But that which makes vice 
hateful, is its hateful Nature ; and that which renders virtue 
lovely, is its amiable Nature. It is a certain beauty or defor- 
mity that are inherent in that good or evil will, which is the 
som of virtue and vice (and not in the occasion of it) which is 
their worthiness of esteem or disesteem, praise or dispraise, 
according to the common sense of mankind. If the Cause or 
occasion of the rise of an hateful disposition or act of will, be 
also hateful ; suppose another antecedent evil will ; that is 
entirely another sm, and deserves punishment by itself, under 
a distinct consideration. There is worthiness of dispraise in 
the Nature of an evil volition, and not wholly in some fore- 
going act, which is its Cause ; otherwise the evil volition, 
which is the effect, is no moral evil, any more than sickness, or 
some other natural calamity, which arises from a Cause morally 
jevil. 
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Thus, for instance, ingratitude is hateful and worthy o\ 
dispraise, according to common sense; not because some* 
thing as bad, or worse than ingratitude, was the Cause that 
produced it, but because it ns hateful in itself, by its own 
inherent deformity. So the love of virtue is amiable and 
worthy of praise, not merely because something else went 
before this love of virtue in our minds, which caused it to take 
place there — for instance our own choice ; we chose to love 
virtue, and, by some method or other, wrought ourselves into 
the love of it — but because of the amiableness and condes- 
cendency of such a disposition and inclination of heart. If that 
loas the case, that we did choose to love virtue, and so pro- 
duced that love in ourselves, this choice itself could be no 
otherwise amiable or praiseworthy, than as love to virtue, or 
some other amiable inclination, was exercised and implied in 
it. If that choice was amiable at all, it must be so on account 
of some amiable quality in the Nature of the choice. If we 
choose to love virtue, not in love to virtue, or any thing that 
was good, and exercised no sort of good disposition in the choice, 
the choice itself was not virtuous, nor worthy of any praise, ac- 
cording to common sense, because the choice was not of a 
good Nature. 

It may not be improper here to take notice of something 
said by an author, that has lately made a mighty noise in 
America. " A necessary holiness (says he*) is no holiness. — 
Adam could not be originally created in righteousness and 
true holiness, because he must choose to be righteous, before 
he could be righteous. And therefore he must exist, he must 
be created, yea, he must exercise thought and reflection, 
before he was righteous." There is much more to the same 
effect, (p. 437, 438, 439, 440.) If these things are so, it will 
certainly follow, that the first choosing to be righteous is no 
righteous choice ; there is no righteousness or holiness in it ; 
because no choosing to be righteous goes before it. For he 
plainly speaks of choosing to be righteous^ as what must go be- 
fore righteousness ; and that which follows the choice, being 
the effect of the choice, cannot be righteousness or hoUness : 
for an effect is a thing necesssCTy, and cannot prevent the in- 
fluence or efficacy of its Cause: and therefore is unavoid- 
ably dependent upon the Cause: and he says a necessary 
holiness is no holiness. So that neither can a choice of righte- 
ousness be righteousness or holiness, nor can any thing that is 
consequent on that choice, and the effect of it, be righteous- 
ness or holiness ; nor can any thing that is without choice, be 
righteousness or holiness. So that by his scheme, all righte- 
ousness and holiness is at once shut out of the world, and no 

'^ Scrip. Doc. of Original Sin. p. 180, 3d. Edit. 
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door left open, by which it can ever possibly enter into the 
world. 

I suppose the way that men came to entertain this ab* 
surd notion — with respect to internal inclinations and volitions 
themselves, (or notions that imply it,) viz. that the essence of 
their moral good or evil lies not in their Nature, but their 
Cause — was, that it is indeed a very plain dictate of common 
sense, that it is so with respect to all outward actions and 
sensible motions of the body ; that the moral good or evil of 
them doe& not lie at all in the motions themselves, which, 
taken by themselves, are nothing of a moral nature ; and the 
Essence of all the moral good or evil that concerns them lies 
in those internal dispositions and volitions which are the Cause 
of them. Now, being always used to determine this, without 
hesitation or dispute, concerning external Actions^ which in 
the common use of language are signified by such phrases as 
men's actions or their doings ; hence, when they came lo speak 
of vohtions, and internal exercises of their inclinations^ under 
the same denominations of their actions^ or what they do, they 
unwarily determined the case must also be the same with these 
as with external actions ; not considering the vast difference in 
the Nature of the case. 

If any shall still object and say, why is it not necessary that 
the cause should be considered, in order to determine whether 
any thing be worthy of blame or praise ? is it agreeable to rea- 
son and common sense, that a man is to be praised or blamed 
for that of which he is not the Cause or author? 

I answer, such phrases as being the Cause, being the au- 
thor, and the like, are ambiguous* They are most vulgarly un- 
derstood for being the designing voluntary Cause, or Cause by 
antecedent choice : and it is most certain, that men are not, 
in this sense, the Causes or authors of the first act of their 
wills, in any case ; as certain as any thing is, or ever can be ; 
for nothing can be more certain, than that a thing is not be* 
fore it is, nor a thing of the same kind before the first thing 
of that kind ; and so no choice before the first choice. — As the 
phrase, being the author, may be understood, not of being the 
producer by an antecedent aot of will ; but as a person may 
be said to be the author of the act of will itself, by his being 
the immediate agent, or the being that is acting, or in exer^ 
cise in that act ; if the phrase of being the author^ is used to 
signify this, then doubtless conimon sense requires men being 
the authors of their own acts of will, in order to their being es- 
teemed worthy of praise or dispraise on account of them. And 
common sense teaches that they must be the authors of exter^ 
nal actions in the former sense, namely, their being the Causes 
of them by an act of will or choice, in order to their being just- 
ly blamed or praised : but it teaches no such thing with respect 
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to the acts of the will themselves — But this may appear more 
manifest by the things which will be observed in the following 
section. 



SECT. 11. 

2'Ae falseness and Inconsistence of that metaphysical Notion 
of Action^ and Agency^ which seems to be generally enter- 
tained by the Defenders of the Arminian Doctrine concern- 
ing Liberty^ moral Agency^ 4^c, 

One thing that is made very much a ground of argument 
^eind supposed demonstration by Arminians^ in defence of the 
forementioned principles, concerning moral Agency, Virtue, 
Vice, &c. is their metaphysical notion of Agency and Action, 
They say, unless the soul has a self-determining power, it 
has no power of Action ; if its volitions be not caused by 
itself, but are excited and determined by some extrinsic 
cause, they cannot be the souPs own acts ; and that the soul 
cannot be active^ but must be wholly passive^ in those effects 
of which it is the subject necessarily, and not from its own free 
determination. 

Mr. Chubb lays the foundation of his scheme of liberty 
and of his arguments to support it, very much in this position, 
that man is an Agent and capable of Action. Which doubt- 
less is true : but self determination belongs to his notion of 
Action^ and is the very essence of it. Whence he infers, that 
it is impossible for a man to act and be acted upon, in the 
same thing, at the same time ; and that no Action can be the 
effect of the Action of another : and he insists, that a necessary 
Agents or an Agent that is necessarily determined to act, is a 
plain contradiction.^ 

* Were the human mind, indeed, not the subject of cither passive powex, 
on the one hand, as the predisposing cause of vice ; or of divine holy infiaencc, 
on the other, as the predisposing cause of real virtue ; and were the determining 
inottve what some have represented it to be, the object itself^ irrespective of the 
changeable state of the mind perceiving it ; the objection, that '' a necessary 
agent is a plain contradiction," or, in other words, that man is no proper agent, 
would be unanswerable. For the rank and place of man in creation, and his re- 
lative ctreumstances in the arrangement of providence, being the result of decre- 
tive appointment, if he himself were not liable to any change but by the same ap« 
pointment, it would follow, that if the objects themselves determined him to 
choose, and to choose alwavs according to the strongest motive, his very volitions 
in the acts themselves would be neetB^ated decretwely, to the exclusion of all hy- 
pothetical or moral possUnility of failure ; and therefore could never be erroneous, 
an^ more than the first cause could act erroneously. On such principles, moral 
ovil, vice or fault, could have no existence. No ejfect could be otherwise than 
good, amiable, and perfectly innocent ; a moral possibility of faihire being c.\- 
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But those are a precarious sort of demonstrations, which 
men build on the meaning that they arbitrarily affix to a word ; 

eluded by natural necessity. For the volUion itself to be so necessitated, and not 
in a moral or hypothetical manner only, is the same thing as giving it no oppor- 
tunity of choice or preference, or constraining it to choose one way by a sAtled 
purpose, with a natural impossibihty of acting otherwise. But if every act of 
man be tfnts the resuh of settled purpose, why should he be blamed for any one 
act whatever ? He does nothing but what he is constrained, or decretive^ ne- 
cessitated to perform, the contrary being rendered naturally impossible ; and if 
he deserves no praise, he can incur no blame, any more than a clock for not keep- 
ing time. Such a necessary agent would be indeed a plain contradiction. There is 
much reason to apprehend that some philosophical necessarians have no better no- 
tion of agency than that which Mr. Chubb charges, and justly charges, with '' a 
plain contradiction." For those who hold the sentiment, that everif act, even as 
to its moral quality, and every event, are of decretive appointment, in subservien- 
cy to ultimate good, must allow, in order to be tolerably consistent, that the su- 
preme Being is '' the only proper agent in the universe ;* and thus reduce human 
agency, and every thing else called agency in a creature, to an appointed necessary 
choice, however odious m its nature, mischievous in its tendency, or painful in ex- 
perience. Thus, according to them, God is the only proper agent in all foul crimes 
and horrid blasphemies, on earth and in hell ! They have a right to define their 
terms, and to say what they mean by agency in Grod, or in a creature, and to state 
their hypothesis accordingly ; but others also have a right to deduce the genuine 
consequences of that h3rpothesis, and to shew wherein its error lies. — The design 
of these notes is not to excite a spirit of unprofitable controversy, but to assist 
the serious enquirer in detecting errors and recognizing truths of radical impor- 
tance in Ethics and Theology ; and, it is hoped, that to promote these ends the 
following observations may conduce. 

1. It is granted, that in reference to natural acts, the supreme Being is the 
*' only proper agent in the universe," as they all spring from nis energ)r. In this 
respect he is the first cause of all causes, efficierily ; and the description of the 
poet is philosophically just : He 

" Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze. 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 
Lives through all life, extends through dl extent, 
Spreads unmvided, operates unspent." — ^Pope. 

2. It is also granted, that, in sdl acts morally good, the created agent is the 
Subject of necessity several ways. He has an active nature from decretive neces- 
sity, which it is not in his power to alter. He is also, accordingly, compdled 
to some act of choice, from the activity of his nature. He is, moreover, the 
subject of physical influence of a holy and purifying nature, whereby the good- 
ness of his choice is in&llibly secured , and without which there could be no 
assignable ground of certainty that any action would be morally good. There 
is also a necessity of connection, arising from the nature of tUngs, or the 
essence of truth, first, between the disposition and the act, or that the act 
will be of the same nature, morally considered, vnth the disposition from which 
it proceeds ; and, secondly, between the act and the end or consequent, which is 
happiness. 

3. It is moreover allowed, that in all acts morally evU, the soul ia passive in rc« 
ference to that necessity of dependence which is inseparable from a created nature, 
which may be called passive power; without which the existence of moral evil 
would be impossible. This necessity also arises from the nature of things, not 
from decree ; for no decree can alter its eidstence, (though it may, and actually 
does counteract it) any more than it can alter the state ot a creature from depen- 
dence into independence on the first cause. A creature without passive power 
involves the most palj^able absurdities. For its very definition is ** that property 
in a creature whereby it differs essentially from the independence, self-si{fficience, and 
indefectibUity of the Creator ;" and to deny it, is to suppose that a creature may 
be independent, self-sufiicient, and indefectible — that in these respects the 

* Belsham's EJ^menfj* of the Philosophy of the Mind, p. 254. 
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especially when that meaning is abstruse, inconsistent, and 
entirely diverse from the original sense of the word in common 
speech. 

creature and the Creator are on a par — that a necessary and a contingent 
being are the same, in those very things which constitute their essential dif- 
ference ! Were it not for this property in an agent, he could never «m; for 
all his acts would be physicaUy necessary, without any hypothetical medium, or mo- 
ral alternative. 

4. He is a moral a^ent, whose volitions might have been otherwise than they 
are,t/the motives, and consequently the state of his mind, had been otherwise. But 
to suppose that his volitions might have been otherwise than they are, the mo- 
tives and state of the mind being the same, would be to make Mm in his voli- 
tions the sport of chance, or a mere nonentity. 

5. He then ia a moral agent who has, in reference to voUtion, a moral alter-^ 
native, or a hypothetical possibility of a difierent choice. Where this alternative, 
or this possibility, is not, there the agent (if he may be so called) is not morally 
obliged, and therefore is not accountable. 

6. But if so, where does the ground of such an alternative lie ? It lies in the 
agent's mind or the cUsposition whence the volition springs, and whence its cha- 
racter is derived. If God influence the mind so as to make it, in a given degree, 
to resemble his ow^ moral nature ; in that degree would the choice made be mo- 
rally good But if passive power be not counteracted by such influence, (which 
bein^ ^acious, God is not bound in equity to do) in any given degree, the nature 
of thin^, the essence of truth, connects, in a corresponding degree, the state of 
mind with the volition. 

7. Hence it is plain that moral ir^fluence, as such, eflects nothing certain; but 
always requires a previous state of mind, in order to ensure a certainty of good 
efi^t ; and that previous state of mind is effected by no other possible means 
but a physical energy or agency, producing assimilation. There must be a virtu- 
ous mind before a virtuous cnoice ; the quality of the act is derived from the 
agent. 

8. One thing, which has been a source of much obscurity and confusion in 
reference to moral agency, is the suppo&dtion that the mind is equally free in edl re- 
spects, when choosing good and when choosing evil ; in other words, that the 
one volition and the other become morally certain, from the same sort of necessity. 
But this is . not the real case. Indeed the necessity of connection between the 
previous state of the mind and the corresponding volition, is the same j for it is 
in each case nothing else but the nature of things ; hut that nuessity which eflects 
a state of mind previous to good volitions, is as different from the other necessity 
which eflects a stat« of mind previous to volitions morally evil, as light is from 
darkness. They proceed from opposite quarters, and operate in contrary direc- 
tions. A holy disposition is generated by decretive holy influence ; the otner dis- 
position (which ouffht not however to be called unholy) proceeds from the hypo- 
thetical nature of things. Such a disposition, though not morally vicious, yet 
generates vice in union with free agency. 

9. It is higUy worthy of remark, that though a good volition must proceed 
from a good heart, morally considered : yet a bad volUion does not, originally and 
necessarily, proceed from a morally baa heart. The reason is, that the one state 
of heart proceeds from God, from his decretive holy will ; the other proceeds 
from passive power, which is only a natural evil, and not a moral. Besides were 
the disposition which immediately pre^cedes a bad volition necessarily, or in every 
case, evil, in a moral sense, either moral evil could have no place at all in the 
universe, no origin whatever, or else it must be the same as passive power. But 
passive power is a contrast, not to the moral perfections of God, r>ut his natural; 
and has, when alone, no moral quality. And seeing it belongs as a property to 
every creature, as such, were it any thing morally evil, moral evil would be essen- 
tial to the very being of every creature ; which is absurd. 

10. Hence it is plain, that freedom is experienced in a higher sense, or a 
greater degree, in bad vohtions, than in good ones ; in such a sense, and to such 
a decree, as to justify this mode of expression — that man is necessitated to good, 
but free to evil. This however may need some explanatory qualification ; for 
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That the meaning of the word Action^ as Mr. Chubb and 
many others use it, is utterly unintelligible and inconsistent, 
is manifest, because it belongs to their notion of an Action, 
that it is something wherein is no passion or passiveness ; that 
is (according to tneir sense of passiveness) it is under the 
power, influence, or Action of no cause. And this implies that 
Action has no cause, and is no effect ; for to be an effect im- 
plies piissiveness^ or the being subject to the power and Action 
of its cause. And yet they hold that the mind^s Action is 
the effect of its own determination, yea, the mind's free and 
voluntary determination ; which is the same with free choice. 
So that Action is the effect of something preceding, even a 
preceding act of choice : and consequently, in this effect the 
mind is passive, subject to the power and Action of the pre- 
ceding cause, which is the foregoing choice, and therefore can- 
not be active. So that here we have this contradiction, that 
Action is always the effect of foregoing choice ; and therefore 
cannot be action ; because it is passive to the power of that 
preceding causal choice ; and the mind cannot be active and 

he is not so necessitated to good, as not to be morally, or hypotheticallv free ; 
nor so free to evil as not to be subject to a necessity of consequence. He who 
acts or chooses amiss without constraint, compulsion, or interfering voluntary force 
in that act, notwithstanding his passive power, is properly a, free agent ; for in the 
moral quaUty of the act, there is properly and strictly no ti^tff concerned but his 
own. But he who acts or chooses aright, is subject to a ^yskial, decretive neces- 
sity as to his disposition, and a physical concourse of divme energy in the natu- 
ral act of the will. He is indeed moroSy free, in as much as his volition might ha»e 
been of a d^erent, jesif of an opposite monif quality, if the state of his mind had 
been diflferent. Hence it is evident, that in a good tottt, choice, or act, man is an 
agent in a less proper or secondary sense ; but in a bad loiQ, choice, or act, man 
is an agentf a moral agent, a/ree agent, in the most proper and strict sense. And 
in the production of an act morally good two toUls are concerned, that of 
the agent, and the decretive will of Goa ; in that of evil, only one^ the agent's 
own will. 

11. If the Supreme Being is the only proper agent in fhe universe, either 
moral agency is no proper agency ; or else, man is not a moral agent ; and if so, 
he js not accountable, and has no concern in religion or morels. Besides, if 
God be the only proper agent m the universe, how come there to exist eott deeds ? 
God s agency is goody else we have no evidence that he is a good being ; but there 
are m the world evU deeds proceeding from etnl mSndSf which common sense and 
umversal consent allow, and the nature of the thing proves, to be properly evff 
agencies ; consequently man is an agenJl, a mord agenl, properly so called. 

12. If there be no proper agent in the universe but the Supreme Being, there 
IS no evil in the natwre of bad volitions, but on^y in their effects. Sin, on that sup- 
position, is not bad in its own nature, but 'only injurious in its e^ts on the sin- 
ner. Sin is not to be hated, it seems, on its own account, as odious, but only 
slwnned as dangerous. But as this must arise, accordmg to the system of its 
abettors, from a sovereign appovntmfm,t, it follows, that millions of beings are by 
thxs vwy appointment doomed to the greatest st^eHngs in the universe, for that in 
which they had no proper agency— no possible alternative ! Where is equity, or 
benevolence? 

13. The only clue out of this labyrinth, and out of many others formed by 
writers on human agency, is, we ar«' ftdly persuaded, a right view of passive power^ 
S Aofc'*^ w"^"' *"^ tendency, in conjunction with a morally or hypotheticallv 
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passive in the same thing, at the same time. Again they say^ 
necessity is utterly inconsistent with Action, and a necessary 
Action is a contradiction ; and so their notion of Action im- 
pHes contingence, and excludes all necessity. And therefore, 
their notion of Action implies, that it has no necessary de- 
pendence on, or connection with, any thing foregoing; for 
such a dependence or connection excludes contingence, and 
implies necessity. And yet their notion of Action implies 
necessity, and supposes that it is necessary, and cannot be 
contingent. For they suppose, that whatever is properly call- 
ed Action, must be determined by the will and free choice ; 
and this is as much as to say, that it must be necessary, being 
dependent upon, and determined by som^^thing foregoing; 
namely, a foregoing act of choice. Again, it belongs to their 
notion of Action, that it is the beginning of motion, or of ex- 
ertion of power ; but yet it is implied in their notion of Action, 
that it is not the beginning of motion or exertion of power, 
but is consequent and dependent on a preceding exertion of 
power, viz, the power of will and choice : for they say there 
is no proper Action but what is freely chosen^ or, which is the 
same thing, determined by a foregoing act of free choice. But if 
any of them shall see cause to deny this, and say they hold no such 
thing as that every Action is chosen or determined by a fore- 
going choice.; but that the very first exertion of will only, un- 
determined by any preceding act, is properly called Action ; 
then I say, such a man^s notion of Action implies necessity ; 
for what the mind is the subject of, without the determina- 
tion of its own previous choice, it is the subject of necessarily, 
as to any hand that free choice has in the affair ; and without 
any ability the mind has to prevent it, by any will or election 
of its own ; because by the supposition it precludes all pre- 
vious acts of the will or choice in the case, which might pre- 
vent it. So^hat it is again, in this other way, implied in their 
notion of act, that it is both necessary and not necessary. 
Again, it belongs to their notion of an act, that it is no effect 
of a predetermining bias or preponderation, but springs im- 
mediately out of indifference ; and this implies, that it cannot 
be from foregoing choice, which is foregoing preponderation ; 
if it be not habitual, but occasional, yet if it causes the act, 
it is truly previous, efficacious and determining. And yet, at 
the same time, it is essential to their notion of the act, that it 
is what the Agent is the Author of freely and voluntarily, and 
that is, by previous choice and design. 

So that, according to their notion of the act, considered 
with regard to its consequences, these following things are 
all essential to it ; viz. That it should be necessary, and not 
necessary ; that it should be from a cause, and no cause ; that 
it should be the fruit of choice and design, and not the fruit 
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of choice and design ; that it should be the beginning of mo- 
tion or exertion, and yet consequent on previous exertion ; 
that it should be before it is ; that it should spring immediate- 
ly out of indifference and equilibrium, and yet be the efiFect 
of preponderation ; that it should be self-originated, and also 
have its original from something else ; that it is what the mind 
causes itself, of its own will, and can produce or prevent ac- 
cording to its choice or pleasure, and yet what the mind has 
no power to prevent, precluding all previous choice in the 
affair. 

So that an act, according to their metaphysical notion of 
it, is something of which there is no idea ; it is nothing but a 
confusion of the mind, excited by words without any distinct 
meaninsr, and is an absolute nonentity ; and that in two re- 
spects: (1.) There is nothing in the world that ever was, is, or 
can be, to answer the things which must belong to its descrip- 
tion, according to what they suppose to be essential to it. 
And (2.)There neither is, nor ever was, nor can be, any notion 
or idea to answer the word, as they use and explain it. For 
if we should suppose any such notion, it would many ways 
destroy itself. But it is impossible any idea or notion should 
subsist in the mind, whose very nature and essence, which 
constitutes it, destroys it. — If some learned philosopher, who 
had been abroad, in giving an account of the curious observa- 
tions he had made in his travels, should say, ^^ He had been 
in Terra del Fuego^ and there had seen an animal, which he 
calls by a certain name, that begat and brought forth itself, 
and yet had a sire and dam distinct from itself; that it had an 
appetite, and was hungry before it had a being; that his 
master, who led him, and governed him at his pleasure, was 
always governed by him, and driven by him where he pleased ; 
that when he moved, he always took a step befjre the first 
step : that he went with his head first, and yet always went 
tail foremost ; and tliis, though he had neither head nor tail f ^ 
it would be no impudence at all, to tell such a' traveller, 
though a learned man, that *he himself had no idea of such 
an animal as he gave an account of, and never had, nor ever 
would have. 

As the forementioned notion of Action is very inconsist- 
ent, so it is wholly diverse from the original meaning of the 
word. The more usual signification of it, in vulgar speech, 
seems to be some motion or exertion of power ^ that is voluntary, 
or that is the effect of the will ; and is used in the same sense 
as doing : andmost commonly it is used to signify outward Ac» 
tions. So thinking is often distinguished from acting ; and de- 
siring and willing^ fi'om doing. 

Besides this more usual and proper signification of the 
word Action^ there are other ways in which the word is used. 
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that are less proper, which yet have place in common speech. 
Oftentimes it is used to signify some motion or alteration in in* 
animate things, with relation to some object and effect. So the 
spring of a watch is said to act upon the chain and wheels ; the 
sunbeams, to act upon plants and trees ; and the fire, to act 
upon wood. Sometimes the word is used to signify motions, 
alterations, and exertions of power, which are seen in corporeal 
things, considered ahsohuely ; especially when these motions 
seem to arise from some internal cause which is hidden >• so 
that they have a greater resemblance of those motions of our 
bodies, which are the effects of natural volition^ or invisible 
exertions of will. So the fermentation of liquor, the opera- 
tions of the loadstone, and of electrical bodies^ are called the 
action of these things. And sometimes^ the word action is used 
to signify the exercise of thought, or of will and inclination ; so 
meditating, loving, hating, inclining, disinclining, choosing, and 
refusing, may be sometimes called acting ; though more rarely 
(unless it be by philosophers and metaphysicians) than in any of 
the other senses. 

But the word is never used in vulgar speech for the self-de- 
terminate exercise of the will, or an exertion of the soul that 
arises without any necessary connection with any thing forego* 
ing. If a man does something voluntarily, or as the effect of 
his choice, then in the most proper sense, and as the word is 
most originally and commonly used, he is said to (tct ; but whe- 
ther that choice or volition be self-determined or no, whether 
it be connected with a foregoing habitual bias, whether it.be 
the certain effect of the strongest motive, or some intrinsic 
cause, never comes into consideration in the meanmg of the 
word. 

And if the word action is arbitrarily used by some men 
otherwise, to suit some scheme of metaphysics or morality, ,no 
argument can reasonably be founded on such an use oi this 
term to prove any thing but their own pleasure. For divines 
and philosophers strenuously to urge such arguments, as though 
they were sufficient to support and demonstrate a whole scheme 
of moral philosophy and divinity, is certainly to erect a mighty 
edifice on the sand, or rather on a shadow. And though it 
may now perhaps, through custom, have become natural for 
them to use the word in this sense (if that may be called a 
sense or meaning which is inconsistent with itself) yet this does 
not prove that it is agreeable to the natural notions men have 
of things, or that there can be anv thing in the creation tha£t 
should answer such a meaning. And though they appeal to 
experience, yet the truth is, that men are so far from experien-* 
cing any such thing, that it is impossible for them td hav« an/ 
conception of it« 

20 . 
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If it should be objected, that action n.nd passion are doubt- 
less words of a contrary signification ; but to suppose that the 
agent in its action, is under the power and influence of some- 
thing intrinsic, is to confound action and passion, and make 
them the same thing. 

I answer, that Action and Passion are doubtless, as they 
are sometimes used, words of opposite signification ; but not 
aft signifying opposite existences^ but only opposite relations. 
The words cause and effect are terms of opposite signification ;. 
but, nevertheless, if I assert, that the same thing may, at the 
same time, in different respects and relations, be both cause 
and effect^ this will not prove that I confound the terms. The 
soul may be both active and passive in the same thing in dif- 
ferent respects ; active with relation to one thin^, and passive 
with relation to another.* The word Passion^ when set in 
eppositioB to Action^ or rather Activeness^ is merely a relative ;. 
k signifies no effect or cause, nor an;^ proper existence; but 
is the same with Passiveness^ or a being passive, or a being 
acted upon by some thing. Which is a mere relation of a 
thing to some power or force exerted by some cause, produc* 
ing some effect in it, or upon it. Ana Action^ when set pro- 
perly in opposition to Passion^ or Passiveness^ is no real ex- 
istence ; it is not the scune with AN Action^ but is a mere re- 
lation : it is the Activeness of something on another thing, be- 
ing the opposite relation to the other, viz. n, relation of power, 
or force, exerted by some cause, towards another thing, 
which is the subject of the effect of that power. Indeed, the 
word Action is fi-equently used to signify something not 
merely relative^ but more absolute^ and a real existence; as 
when we say an Action^ when the word is not used transitive- 
ly, but absolutely, for some motion or exercise of body or 
mind, without any relation to any object or effect: and as 
used thus, it is not properly the opposite of Passion; which 
ordinarily signifies nothing absolute, but merely the rdation 
ef being acted upon. And therefore if the vfordJA^ction be used 
in the Tike relative sense, then action and Passion are only 
two contrary relations. And it is no absurdity to suppose, 
that contrary relations may belong to the same thing, at the 
same time, with respect to different things. So to suppose 

"^ This distinction is of considerable moment. The soul is /Mssstve, for in- 
stance, in reference to that necessity of dependence which is insepanble (mm a cre- 
ated nature ; and when the subj^t of providenHal energy in natural acts ; and alio 
when the subject of that dwine influence which purifies and enables the mind, and 




cessitated in some respects ; as, to exist, to think, to will, to ^fier, or to enloy ; at 
the same instant that it is free in other respects, as, from contin^ence, (iinaer- 
stond^g thereby an event without any catfire) and from cofopulsion* or j i A ys fcrf 
nMCMity in ita acts as tnoro^.— W. 
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that there are acts of the soul by which a maft voluntarily 
moves and acts upon objects, and produces effects, which yet 
themselves are effects of something else, and wherein the 
soul itself is the object of something acting upon and in- 
fluencing that, do not at all confound Action and Passion. 
The words may nevertheless be properly of opposite significa:^ 
tion : there may be as true and real a difference between act-^ 
ing and being caused to act^ though we should suppose the 
soul to be both in the same volition, as there is between living 
4ind being quickened^ or made to lice. It is no more a contra- 
diction to suppose that Action may be the effect of some other 
^cause besides the Agent, or Being that acts, than to suppose 
^hat life may be the effect of some other cause, besides the Be- 
ing that lives. 

What has led men into this inconsistent notion of Action, 
«when applied to volition — as though it were essential to this 
internal Action, that the Agent should be self determined in 
it, and that the will should be the cause of it — was probably 
this ; that according to the sense of mankind, and the common 
4ise of language, it is so, with respect to men^s external Ac- 
tions ; which originally, and according to the vulgar use and 
most proper sense of the word, are called Actions. Men in 
these are self-directed, self-determined, and their wills are 
the cause of the motions of their bodies, and external things 
done ; so that unless men do them voluntarily, and of choice, 
and the Action be determined by their antecedent volition, 
it is no Action or Doing of theirs. Hence some metaphysicians 
have been led unwarily, but exceeding absurdly, to suppose 
the same concerning volition itself^ that that also must be deter- 
mined by the will ; which is to be determined by antecedent 
volition, as the motion of the body is ; not considering the con- 
tradiction it implies. 

But it is very evident that in ihe metaphysical distinction 
between Action and Passion (though long since become common 
and in general vogue) due care has not been taken to conform 
language to the nature of things, or to any distinct clear ideas. 
As it is in innumerable other philosophical metaphysical terms 
used in these disputes ; which has occasioned inexpressible diffi- 
culty, contention, error and confusion. 

And thus probably it came to be thought, that necessity 
was inconsistent with action, as these terms are applied to 
volition. First, these terms Action and Necessity are changed 
from their original meaning, as signifying external voluntary 
Action and Constraint, (in which meaning they are evidently 
inconsistent) to signify quite other things, viz. volition itself, 
and certainty of existence. And when the change of signifi* 
cation is made, care is not taken to make proper allowances 
juid abatements for the difference of sense ; but still the &sia^ 
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that there are acts of the soul by which a maft voluntarily 
moves and acts upon objects, and produces effects, which yet 
themselves are effects of something else, and wherein the 
soul itself is the object of something acting upon and in- 
iluencing that, do not at all confound Action and Passion. 
The words may nevertheless be properly of opposite significa^ 
tion : there may be as true and real a difference between act- 
ing and being caused to act^ though we should suppose the 
^oul to be both in the same volition, as there is between living 
^and being quickened^ or made to lice. It is no more a contra- 
diction to suppose that Action may be the effect of some other 
tcause besides the Agent, or Being that acts, than to suppose 
4hat hfe may be the effect of some other cause, besides the Be- 
ing that lives. 

What has led men into this inconsistent notion of Action, 
when applied to volition — as though it were essential to this 
internal Action, that the Agent should be self-determined in 
it, and that the will should be the cause of it — was probably 
this ; that according to the sense of mankind, and the common 
.use of language, it is so, with respect to men^s external Ac- 
tions ; which originally, and according to the vulgar use and 
most proper sense of the word, are called Actions. Men in 
these are self-directed, self-determined, and their wills are 
the cause of the motions of their bodies, and external things 
done ; so that unless men do them voluntarily, and of choice, 
and the Action be determined by their antecedent volition, 
it is no Action or Doing of theirs. Hence some metaphysicians 
have been led unwarily, but exceeding absurdly, to suppose 
the same concerning volition itself^ that that also must be deter- 
mined by the will ; which is to be determined by antecedent 
volition, as the motion of the body is ; not considering the con- 
tradiction it implies. 

But it is very evident that in the metaphysical distinction 
between Action and Passion (though long since become common 
and in general vogue) due care has not been taken to conform 
language to the nature of things, or to any distinct clear ideas. 
As it is in innumerable other philosophical metaphysical terms 
used in these disputes ; which has occasioned inexpressible diffi- 
culty, contention, error and confusion. 

And thus probably it came to be thought, that necessity 
was inconsistent with action, as these terms are applied to 
volition. First, these terms Action and Necessity are changed 
from their original meaning, as signifying external voluntary 
Action and Constraint, (in which meaning they are evidently 
inconsistent) to signify quite other things, viz. volition itMelf^ 
and certainty of existence. And when the change of signifi* 
cation is made, care is not taken to make proper allowances 
and abatements for the difference of sense ; but still the &sia^ 
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things arc unwarily attributed to Action and Necessity^ in the 
new meaning of the words, which plainly belonged to them in 
their first sense ; and on this ground, maxims are established 
without any real foundation, as though they were the most cer- 
tain truths, and the most evident dictates of reason. 

But however strenuously it is maintained, that what is 
necessary cannot be properly called Action, and that a ne- 
cessary Action is a contradiction, yet it is probable there are 
few Arminian divines, who, thoroughly tried, would stand to 
these principles. They will allow, that God is, in the highest 
sense, an active Being, and the highest Fountain of Life and 
Action ; and they would not probably deny, that what are called 
God's acts of righteousness, holiness and faithfulness, are truly 
and properly God's acts^ and God is really a holy Agent in thent; 
and yet, I trust, they will not deny, that God necessarily acts 
justly and faithfully, and that it is impossible for him to act un^ 
righteously and unholily. 



SECT. III. 

The Reasons why some think it contrary to common Sense ta 
suppose those Things which are necessary^ to be worthy of 
either Praise or Blame, 

It is abundantly affirmed and urged by Arminian writers, 
that it is contrary to common sense^ and the natural notions and 
apprehensions of mankind, to suppose otherwise than that ne- 
cessity (making no distinction between natural and moral ne- 
cessity) is inconsistent with Virtue and Vice, Praise and Blame, 
Reward and Punishment. And their arguments from hence 
have been greatly triumphed in ; and have been not a little 
perplexing to many who have been friendly to the truth, as 
clearly revealed in the holy Scriptures : it has seemed to them 
indeed difficult to reconcile Calvinistic doctrines with the no- 
tions men commonly have of justice and equity. The true 
rpasons of it seem to be the following : 

I. It is indeed a very plain dictate of common Sense, that 
natural necessity is wholly inconsistent with just Praise or 
Blame. If men do things which in themselves are very good, 
fit to be brought to pass, and attended with very happy effects, 
properly against their wills ; or do them from a necessity that 
is without their wills, or with which their wills have no concern 
or connection ; then it is a plain dictate of common sense, 
that such doings are none of their virtue, nor have they any 
moral good in them ; and that the persons are not worthy 
to be rewarded or praised ; or at all esteemed, honoured or 
Joved on tfiat account. And on the other hand, that ifi from 
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like necessity, they do those things which in themselves are 
very unhappy and pernicious, and do them because they 
cannot help it ; the necessity is such, that it is all one whether 
they will them or no; and the reason -why they are done is 
from necessity only, and not from their wills : it is a very plain 
dictate of common Sense that they are not at all to blame ; 
there is no vice, fault or moral evil at all in the effect done ; 
nor are they who are thus necessitated in any wise worthy 

to be punished, hated, or in the least disrespected on that"ac- 

count. 

In like manner, if things in themselves good and desirable 
are absolutely impossible, with a natural impossibility, the 
universal reason of mankind teaches, that this wholly and per- 
fectly excuses persons in their not doing them. 

And it is also a plain dictate of common Sense, that if 
doing things in themselves good, or avoiding things in them- 
selves evil, is not absolutely impossible^ with such a natural 
impossibility, but very difficulty with a natural difficulty ; that 
is, a difficulty prior /o, and not at all consisting in will and 
inclination itself, and which would remain the same let the in- 
clination be what it will ; then a person's neglect or omission 
is excused in some measure^ though not wholly ; his sin is less 
aggravated, than if the thing to be done were easy. And if 
instead of difficulty and hinderance, there be a contrary natural 
propensity in the state of things to the thing to be done or 
eflfect to be brought to pass, abstracted from any consideration 
of the inclination of the heart ; though the propensity be not 
so great as to amount to a natural necessity, yet being some 
approach to it, so that the doing of the good thing bo very 
much from this natural tendency in the state of things, and 
but little from a good inclination ; then it is a dictate of com- 
mon Sense, that there is so much the less virtue in what is 
done ; and so it is less praiseworthy and rewardable. The 
reason is easy, viz, because such a natural propensity or ten- 
dency is an approach to natural necessity ; and the greater the 
propensity, still so much the nearer is the approach to necessi- 
ty. And therefore, as natural necessity takes away or shuts out 
all virtue, so this propensity approaches to an abolition of vir- 
tue ; that is, it diminishes it. And on the other hand, natural 
difficulty, in the state of things, is an approach to natural im- 
possibility. And as the latter, when it is complete and abso- 
lute, wholly takes away Blame ; so such difficulty takes away 
some Blame, or diminishes Blame, and makes the thing done to 
be less worthy of punishment. 

II. Men, in their first use of such phrases as these, must^ 
cannot^ cannot help it^ cannot avoid it^ necessary^ unable^ im- 
po8sU)le^ unavoidable^ irresistible^ i^c, use them to signify a 
necessity of constraint or restraint, a natural necessity or im- 
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poBsibility ; or some necessity that the will has nothing to do 
in : which may be, whether men will or no ; and which may 
be supposed to be just the same, let men^s inclinations and 
desires be what they wilL Such kind of terms in their original 
use, I suppose among all nations, are relative ; carrying in 
their signification (as was before observed) a reference or res- 
pect to some contrary will, desire or endeavour, which, it is 
supposed, is, or may be, in the case. All men find, and be* 
gin to find in early childhood, that there are innumerable 
things ^liat cannot be done, which they desire to do; and 
innumerable things, which ihey are averse to, that must be, 
they cannot avoid them, they will be, whether they choose 
them or no. It is to express this necessity, which men so soon 
and so often find, and which so greatly and early afiects them 
in innumerable cases, that such terms and phrases are first 
formed: and it is to signify such a necessity, that they are 
first used, and that they are most constantly used in the 
common affairs of life ; and not to signify any such metaphy- 
sical, speculative and abstract notion, as that connection m 
the nature or course of things, which is between the subject 
and predicate of a proposition, and which is the foundation 
of the certain truth of that proposition ; to signify which, they 
who employ themselves in philosophical enquiries into the 
first origin and metaphysiccd relations and dependences of 
things, have borrowed these terms fbr want of others. But 
we grow up from our cradles in the use of terms and phrases 
entirely different from this, and carrying a sense exceeding di- 
verse from that in which they are commonly used in the con- 
troversy between Arminians and Calvinists. And it being, 
as was said before, a dictate of the universal sense of man- 
kind, evident to us as soon as we begin to think, that the 
necessity signified by these terms, in the sense in which we 
first learn them, does excuse persons, and free them from all 
Fault or Blame; hence our ideas of excusableness or faultless- 
ness is tied to these terms and phrases by a strong habit, which 
is begun in childhood, as soon as we begin to speak, and grows 
up with us, and is strengthened by constant use and custom, 
the connection growing stronger and stronger. 

The habitual connection which is in men's minds be- 
tween Blamelessness and those forementioned terms, musty 
cannot^ unable^ necessary^ impossible^ unavoidable^ ^c. becomes 
very strong, because, as soon as ever men begin to use reason 
and speech, they have occasion to excuse themselves from 
the natural necessity signified by these terms, in numerous 
instances. — / cannot do it — / could not help it. — And all man- 
kind have constant and daily occasion to use such phrases in 
this sense, to excuse themselves and others, in almost all the 
concerns of life, with respect to disappointments, and things 
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that happen, which concern and affect ourselves and others, 
that are hurtful, or disagreeable to us or them, or things desi- 
rable, that we or others fail to obtain. 

That our being accustomed to an union of different ideas 
from early childhood, makes the habitual connection exceed- 
ing strong, as though such connection were owing to nature^ 
is manifest in innumerable instances. It is altogether by 
such an habitual connection of ideas that men judge of the 
bigness or distance of the objects of sight from their appear- 
ance. Thus it is owing to such a connection early established, 
and growing up with a person, that he judges a mountain, 
which he sees at ten miles distance, to be bigger than his 
nose, or further off than the end of it. Having been used so 
long to join u considerable distance and magnitude with such 
an appearance, men imagine it is by a dictate of natural sense : 
whereas, it would be quite otherwise with one that had his 
eyes newly opened, who had been born blind : he would have 
the same visible appearance, but natural sense would dictate 
no such thing concerning the magnitude or distance of what 
appeared. 

III. When men, after they had been so habituated to 
connect ideas of Innocency or Blamelessness with such terms, 
that the union seems to be the effect of mere nature, come 
to hear the same terms used, and learn to use them in the 
forementioned new and metaphysical sense, to signify quite 
another sort of necessity, which has no such kind of relation 
to a contrary supposable will and endeavour ; the notion of 
plain and manifest Blamelessness, by this means, is, by a 
strong prejudice, insensibly and unwarrly transferred to a case 
to which it by no means belongs : the change of the use of the 
terms to a signification which is very diverse not being taken 
notice of or adverted to. ^nd there are several reasons why 
it is not. 

1. The terms, as used by philosophers, are not very dis- 
tinct and clear in their meaning : few use them in a fixed de- 
terminate sense. On the contrary, their meaning is very 
vague and confused, which commonly happens to the words 
used to signify things intellectual and moral, and to express 
what Mr. Locke calls mixt modes. If men had a clear and 
distinct understanding of what is intended by these metaphy- 
sflcal terms, they would be able more easily to compare them 
with their original and common Sense ; and so would not be 
easily led into delusion by words of this sort. 

2. The change of the signification of terms is the more 
insensible, because the things signified, though indeed very 
different, yet do in some generals agree. In necessity^ that 
which is vulgarly so called, there is a strong connection be- 
tween the thing said to be necessary, and something antece- 
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dent to it, in the order of nature ; so there is also a 'phUosophi" 
cal necessity. And though in both kinds of necessity, the 
connection cannot be called by that name, with relation to an 
opposite will or endeavour to which it is superior ; which is 
the case in vulgar necessity ; yet • in both the connection 
is prior to will and endeavour^ and so, in some respect, 
superior^ In both kinds of necessity, there is a foundation 
for some certainty of the proposition that affirms the event. — 
The terms used being the same, and the things signified agree- 
ing in these and some other general circumstances, and the 
expressions as used by philosophers being not well defined, 
and so of obscure and loose signification ; hence persons are 
not aware of the great difference ; the notions of innocence 
or faultiness which were so strongly associated with them, and 
were strictly united in their minds ever since they c^m remem- 
ber, remain united with them still, as if the union were alto- 
gether natural and necessary ; and they that go about to make 
a separation, seem to them to do great violence even to nature 
itself. 

IV. Another reason why it appears difficult to reconcile it 
with reason that men should be blamed for that which is ne- 
cessary with a moral necessity (which, as was observed before, 
is a species of philosophical necessity) is, that for want of due 
consideration, men inwardly entertain that apprehension, that 
this necessity may be against men^s wills and sincere endea- 
vours. They go away with that notion, that men may truly 
will, and wish and strive that it may be otherwise, but that in- 
vincible necessity stands in the way. And many think thus 
concerning themselves : some wicked men think they wish that 
they were good, and that they loved God and holiness : but yet 
do not find that their wishes produce the effect. — The reasons 
why men think thus, are as follow : 

I. They find what may be caned an indirect willingness 
to have a better will, in the manner before observed. For it 
is impossible and a contradiction to suppose the will to be 
directly and properly against itsel£ And they do not consider 
that this indirect willingness is entirely a different thing firom 
properly willing what is the duty and virtue required; and 
that there is no virtue in that sort of willingness which they 
have. They do not consider that the volitions which a 
wicked man may have that he loved God, are no acts of the 
will at all against the moral evil of not loving God \ but only 
some disagreeable consequences. But the making of the 
requisite distinction requires more care of reflection and 
thought than most men are used to. And men, through a pre- 
judice in their own favour, are disposed to think well of their 
own desires and dispositions, and to account them good and 
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vtl'tuous, though their respect to virtue be only indirect and re* 
mote^ and that it is nothing at all virtuous that truly excites er 
terminates their inclinations. 

2. Another thing that insensibly leads and beguiles men 
into a supposition that this moral necessity or impossibility is, 
or may be against men's wills and true endeavours, is the deri- 
vation of the terms often used to express it. Such words for 
instance, as unable^ unavoidable^ impossible^ irresistible; which 
carry a plain reference to a supposable power exerted, endea- 
vours used, resistance made, in opposition to the necessity ; 
and the persons that hear them not considering nor suspecting 
but that they are used in their proper sense : that sense being 
therefore understood, there does naturally, and as it were ne- 
cessarily arise in their minds a supposition, that it may be so 
indeed, that true desires and endeavours may take place, but 
that invincible necessity stands in the way and renders them 
vain and to no effect. 

V. Another thing which makes persons more ready to 
suppose it to be contrary to reason, that men should be ex- 
posed to the punishments threatened to sin for doing those- 
things which are morall}r necessary, or not doing those things 
which are morally impossible, is, that imagination strengthens 
the argument, and adds greatly to the power and influence of 
the seeming reasons against it, from the greatness of that 
punishment. To allow that they may be justly exposed to a 
small punishment, would not be so difficult. Whereas, if there 
were any good reason in the case, if it were truly a dictate of 
reason, that such necessity was inconsistent with faultiness or 
just punishment, the demonstration would be equally certain 
with respect to a small punishment, or any punishment at all, 
as a very great one : but it is not equally easy to the imagina- 
tion. They that argue against the justice of damning men for 
those things that are thus necessary, seem to make their argu- 
ment the stronger, by setting forth the greatness of the punbh- 
ment in strong expressions : — ^^ That a man should be cast into 
eternal burnmgs, that he should be made to fry in hell to all 
eternity for those things which he had no power to avoid, 
and was under a fatal, unfrustrable, invincible necessity of do- 
ing, &c." 
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SECT. IV. 

J^ i> agreeable to eommon Sense^ and the natural Notions of 
mankind^ to suppose moral Necessity to be consistent with 
Praise and Blame^ Reward and Punishment. 

Whether the reasons that have been given, why it ap- 

E^ars difficult to some persons to reconcile with commonr 
eAsethe praising or blaming, rewarding or punishing those 
things which are morally necessary, are thought satisfactory 
4a: not ; yet it most evidently appears by the following things, 
that if this matter be rightly understood, setting aside all 
delusion arising from the impropriety and ambiguity of terms, 
riiiti in not at all inconsistent wit h the na t u ral ap prehensio ns 
ol mi^^md^ and that s ecae of jEings whtCtT is found every 
i(rBaRriK3MJCQnimQa.4m^ arelmlh^st; T fomjiavin g 

tKiirltEbughts perverted from their hatufal^channel by ineTa^ 
P ^l?j*j^ aii<UdlUuHfiptit?^^ ^ a lto- 

geuieir ag[^^jgililejUu..-and.t^^ and dictate o f this na- 

tural "an d vulgar Sens e. "^^ ^ 

-■— ■ i r ""TBte Vlll appear, if we consider what the vulgar No^ 
tion of blameworthiness is. The idea which the common 
people, through all ages and nations, have of faultiness, I sup- 
pose to be plainly this \ a person being or doing wrongs with 
his own wul and pleasure ; containing these two things ; 1. 
His doing wrongs when he does as he pleases. 2. His pleasure 
being wrong. Or, in other words, perhaps more intelligibly 
expressing their Notion f a person having tiis heart wrongs and 
doing wrong from his heart. And this is the sum total of the. 
matter. 
,^ The eommon people do not ascend up in their reflections 
and abstractions to the metaphysical sources, relations and de- 
pendencies of things, in order to form theur Notion of faultiness 
or blameworthiness. T hey do no t wait jtill_ they have decided 
^ — by their refinings what first determines the wiU». whethii-it be 
de t er mine d by something extrinsic or intrinsic; whether voli- 
tion 'determines volition, or whether the understandmg. deter- 
mines the will J whether there be any such thing as metsqphysi- 
clans mean" by contingeneej^if they have any meaning ;) whe- 
ther there be a sort of a strange unaccountable sovereignty m 
the will, in the exercise of which, by its own sovereign acts, it 

L brings to pass all its own sovereign acts. They do not take 
any part of their Notion of fault or blame from the resolution 
of any such qutstioi|s> If this were the case, there are multi- 
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tudes, jrea the far greater part of mankind, nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of a thousand, would live and die without 
having any such Notion as that of fault ever entering into 
their heads, or without so much as once having any concep- 
tion that any body was to be either blamed or commended for 
any thing. Jf thia ^v<^t^ thp o.s\^^.^ it wrmld h e a long tip ie 
before men came to have such Notions^ Whereas it is mani- 







ak^or/J>*^ 

actat all as r alional creatq y ^^ a Sense of desert . And certainly, ^ ''* 
in forminglHeir Notion of it, they make no use of metaphysios*-^ ^^ 
/ ^^1 the ground thfty gi^ upon ryngi sts in the se two thinffli \ , ear- j' x 
/ perjenc cn and a yia^i/raZ^en^fl^^icy a certairTffiness or a^ / ^^ 

j blcness^^IcirtEerelsT^^ i (v 

/ <rescriFedp5t5i[^5e^^or^3otw^ ivrong with iHe will^ and resent- j 
/ ment in otEers, and pgin iBflicted on the person in whom this 1 ^C^ 
/ ^oraTevil is. Which naturcd Senseh what we call by the name 

\^jo( conscience, " "^""^ 

ft is true, the common people and children, in4lieir Notion 
?of any faulty act or deed of any person, do suppose that it is 
'the person's oum act and deed. But this is all that belongs to 
what tiiey understand by a thing being a person's own deed or 
miction ; even that it is something done by him o( choice. That 
some exercise or motion should begin of itself, does not belong 
to their Notion of on action or doing. If so, it would belong 
to their Notion of it that it is the cause of its own beginning : 
4ind that is as much as to say, that it is before it begins to he. 
Nor is their Notion of an action some motion or exercise, that 
begins accidentally without any cause or reason ; for that is 
<:ontrary to one of the prime dictates of common Sense, name- 
ly, that every thing that begins to be, has some cause or reason 
why it is. 

The common people, in tb ^jr l>f^tiQ|| f>f a ftfi^^^y or pr^ig^ 
worthy vvwk doneby an^y oneT^ o s^^ t hatty|ie_ inan doe»-'"^ 

if jli'lhe' exergis ^ "tS&li^ my. But then their Notion oiTliberty \ 
is only a person having an opportunity of doing as he pleases. 
They have no Notion of liberty consisting in the will first 
acting, and so causing its own acts ; determining, and so 
causing its own determinations ; or choosing, and so caus- 
ing its own choice. Such a Notion of liberty is what none \ 
have, but those that have darkened their own minds with con- I 
fused metaphysical speculation,^ and abstruse and ambiguous \ j 
terms. If a man is not restrained fi-om acting as his will deter- \7 
mines, OFcdnstraifled tp'act Otherwisie; then he"Kas"n5erty, K 
according >to common STotibns of liberty, inthoui taking inte / \ 
t^^dea that grand cbntradictibh oTall, the deternunations of a / 
man's free will being the efl^cts2>rihe deterniinations of his / 
free will. — Nor have ipen commonly any Notiei of fre^dfom I / 



consisting in indifference. For if so, then it would be agreea- 
ble to their Notion, that the greater indifference men actwith^ 
the more freedom they act with ; whereas, the reverse is true. 
He that in acting proceeds with the fullest inclination, does 
what he does with the greater freedom, according to common 
Sense. And so far is it from being agreeable to common Sense 
that such liberty as consists in indifference is requisite to praise 
or blame, that, on the contrary, the dictate of every man^s na- 
tural sense through the world is, that the further he is from be- 
ing indifferent in his acting good or evil, and the more he does 
cither with full and strong inclination, the more is he esteemed 
or abhorred, commended or condemned. 

II. If it were inconsistent with the common Sense of 
mankind, that men should be either blamed or condemned in 
any volitions, in case of moral necessity or impossibility ; 
then it would surely also be agreeable to the same Sense 
and reason of mankind, that the nearer the case approaches 
to such a moral necessity or impossibility — either through a 
strong antecedent moral propensity, on the one hand,* or a 
great antecedent opposition and difficulty, on the other — the 
nearer does it approach to a person being neither blameable 
nor commendable ; so that acts exerted with such preceding 
propensity, would be worthy of proportionably less praise ; and 
* — when omitted, the act being attended with such difficulty, 
the omission would be worthy of the less blame. It is so, as 
was observed before, with natural necessity and impossibility, 
propensity and difficulty : as it is a plain dictate of the sense 
of all mankind, that natural necessity and impossibility take 
away all blame and praise ; and therefore, that the nearer the 
approach is to these, through previous propensity or diffi- 
culty, so praise and blame are proportionably diminished. 
And if it were as much a dictate of common Sense that 
moral necessity of doing, or impossibihty of avoiding, takes 
} away all praise and blame, as that natural necessity or im- 
) possibility does ; then by a perfect parity of reason, it would 
I be as much the dictate of common Sense, that an approach 
of moral necessity of doing, or impossibility of avoiding, 
{ diminishes praise and blame, as that an approach to natural 
i necessity and impossibility docs so. It is equally the voice 
" 5f common Sense, that persons are excusable in part^ in neg- 
lecting things difficult against their wills, as that they are excu- 
sable wholly in neglecting things impossible against their wills. 
And if it made no difference, whether the impossibility were 
natural and against the will, or moral, lying in the will, with 
regard to excusableness ; so neither would it make any dif- 

♦ It is here argued, on supposition that not all propensity implies moral new 
c.e5»ffldty, but only some very high de$ftef. ; whieh nofie will deny. 
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ference, whether the difficulty, or approach to necessity be na- 
tural against the will, or moral, lying in the propensity of the^ 

But it is apparent that the reverse of these things is true(^jN^ 
If the re b e an approach to amor al necessity in a man^ exer- » >v^ 
tion o Fgodd acts o( wi ti^^JRey heing the exercise of "a strong V ^/ 



^pfopensity to go od and a very_p6werfiil love _to virtue ; it i^.^ 
so far fronrbenignthe dictate of common~^ense that he Is le'ss v" 
virtuo us, a nd the less to l3»e esteemed, loved and praised, \ 
that it IS agreeable to the natural Notions of all mankind, that / 
.he is so much the better man, worthy of greater respect, ancUA 
higher commendation. And the stronger the inclination is, ] 
and the nearer it approaches to necessity in that respect; yif 
^or to impossibility of neglecting the virtuous act, or of doing ^A 
a vicious one ; still the more virtuous, and worthy of higher \ 
r.ommendation. And, on the other hand, if a man exerts JviTl . -^ 
of mind ; as, for instance, acts of pride or malice from a L^y 
rooted and strong habit or principle of haughtiness and mali- / -^^t^ 
ciousness, and a violent propensity of heart to such acts ; ac-I ^ ^ 
cording to the natural Sense of men he is so far from being thel ' '*'' '* 
less hateful and blameable on that account, that he is so much) V. c 



the more worthy to be detested and condemned by alFthat ob-\ . 

jervehim. ^ ^V<^ "^^ 

Moreover, it is manifest that it is no part of the JJotion c , -, 
which mankind commonly have of a blameable or praiseworthy 
act of the will, that it is an act which is not determined by an i 

antecedent bias or motive, but by the sovereign power of the 
will itself; because, if so, the greater hand such causes have ' ' ' 
in determining any acts of the will, so much the less virtuous 
or vicious would they be accounted ; and the less hand, the 
more virtuous or vicious. Whereas, the reverse is true : men 
do not think a good act to be the less praiseworthy for the agent 
being much determined in it by a good inclination or a good 
motive, but the more. And if good inclination, or motive, 
has but little influence in determining the agent, they do not 
think his act so much. the more virtuous, but the less. And 
so concerning evil acts, which are determined by evil motives 
or inclinations. 

Yea, if it be supposed that good or evil dispositions are 
implanted in the hearts of men by nature itself (which, it is 
certain, is vulgarly supposed in innumerable ca^:e s) yet it is 
not commonly supposed that men are worthy of no prai«e or 
dispraise for such dispositions ; although what is natural is 
undoubtedly necessary, nature being prior to all acts of the 
will whatsoever. Thus, for instance, if a man appears to | 
be' of a very haughty or malicious disposition, and is sup- 
posed to be so by his natural temper, it is no vulgar Notion, 
no dictate of tlie conupon Sense and appfebeiision of men, that 
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«uch dispositions are no vices or moral evils, or that such per- 
sons are not worthy of disesteem, or odium and dishonour ; 
or that the proud or malicious acts which flow from such 
^ natural dispositions are worthy of no resentment. Yea, such 
-^vile natural dispositions, and the strength of them, will com^ 
I monly be mentioned rather as an c^^rgpotion of the wicked 
/ acts that coihe^ftbm such a Touhtain^ tlTaii an extenuation 
/ of them. It being nktural for men to act thus, is often ob- 

I served by men in the height of their indignation : they will 

say, "It is his very nature: he is of a vile natural temper; 
it is as natural to him to act so, as it is to breathe ; he cannot 
^help serving the devil, &c." But it is not thus with regard 
I to hurtful mischievous things, that any are the subjects or 
1 occasions of, by natural necessity^ against their inclinations. 
I In such a case, the necessity, by the common voice of man- 
' kind, will be spoken of as a full excuse. — ^Thus it is very plain, 
that common Sense makes a vast difference between these two 
kinds of necessity, as to the judgment it makes of their in- 
fluence on the moral quality and desert of men^s actions. 

And these dictates are so natural and necessary, that it may 
be very much doubted whether the Arminians themselves have 
ever got rid of them ; yea, their greatest doctors, that have 
gone furthest in defence of their metaphysical Notions of liber- 
ty, and have brought their arguments to their greatest strength, 
and as they suppose to a demonstration, against the consis- 
tence of virtue and vice with any necessity : it is to be ques- 
tioned whether there is so much as one of them, but that, if he 
suffered very much from the injurious acts of a man, under the 
power of an invincible haughtiness and malignancy of temper, 
would not, from the forementioned natural sense of mind, resent 
it far otherwise than if as great sufferings came upon him from 
the wind that blows, and the fire that burns by natural necessity ;^ 
and otherwise than he would, if he suffered as much from the 
conduct of a man perfectly delirious ; yea, though he first 
brought his distraction upon him some way by his own fault 

Some seem to disdain the distinction that we make be- 
tween natural and moral necessity^ as though it were altogether 
impertinent in this controversy : " that which is necessary, 
say they, is necessary ; it is that which must be, and cannot 
be prevented. And that which is impossible, is impossible, 
and cannot be done : and, therefore, none can be to blame for 
not doing it." And such comparisons are made use of, as the 
commanding of a man to walk who has lost his legs, and con- 
denaning him and punishing him for not obeying ; inviting and 
calling upon a man, who is shut up in a strong prison, to come 
forth, &c. But, in these things Arminians are very unreason- 
able. Let common sense determine whether there be not a 
great difference between those two cases ; the one, that of a 
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man who has offettd^d his prince, and is cast into prison ; and 
after he has lain there awhile, the king comes to him, calls 
him to come forth \ and tells him, that if he will do so, and 
' will fall down before him and humbly beg his pardon, he shall 
be forgiven, and set at liberty, and also be greatly enriched, yy;P<' 
and a(iT««u:ed^to honour: the prisoner heartily repents of the ^ 
folly and wicKre^oess of his oflence against his prince, is 
thoroughly disposed to abase himself, and accept of the king's 
offer ; but is confined by strong walls, with gate^ of brass and 
bars of iron. The other case is, that of a m^ who is of a 
very unreasonable spirit^ of a haughty, ungrateful, wilful dis* 
position ; and moreover, has been brought up in traitorous 
principles ; and has his heart possessed with an extreme aixd 
inveterate enmity to his lawful sovereign ; and for his rebellion 
is cast into prison, and lies long there, loaded with heavy 
chains, and in miserable circumstances. At length the com- 
passionate prince comes to the prison, orders his chains to be 
knocked off, and his prison doors to be set wide open ; calls 
to him, and tells him, if he will vCome forth to him, and fall 
down before him, acknowledge that he has treated him un* 
worthily, and ask his forgiveness ; he shall be forgiven, set at 
liberty, and set in a place of great dignity and profit in his 
court. But he is so stout and mil of haughty malignity, that 
he cannot be willing to accept the offer: his rooted strong 
pride and malice have perfect power over him, and as it were 
bind him, by binding his heart : the opposition of his heart has 
the mastery over him, having an influence on his mind far su- 
perior to the king's grace and condescension and to all his 
Kind offers and promises. Now is it agreeable to common 
sense to assert and stand to it, that there is no difference be- 
tween these two cases as to any worthiness of blame in the 
prisoners ; because, forsooth, there is a necessity in both, and 
the required act in each case is impossible ? It is true, a man's 
evil dispositions may be as strong and immoveable as the bars 
of a castle. But who cannot see, that when a man, in the lat- 
ter case, is said to be unable to obey the command, the expres-^ 
sion is used improperly, and not in the sense it has originally 
and in common speech T and that it may j^aperly be said to 
be in the rebel's power to come out of prison, seeing he can 
easily do it if he pleases ; though by reason of his vile temper of 
heart, which is fixed and root^, it is impossible that it should 
please him ? ' 

Upon the whole, I presume there is no person of good un- 
derstanding who impartially considers these things, out will 
allow, that it is not evident, from the dictates of common sense 
or natural notions, that moral necessity is inconsistent with 
praise and blame. And, therefore, if the Arminians would 
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prove any such inconsistency, it must be by some philosophical 
m[|d metaphysical arguments, and not common'sense. 

There is a grand illusion in the pretended demonstration 
of Armi/iiaiw from common sense. The main strength of all 
these demonstrations lies in that prejudice, that arises through 
the insensible change of the use and meaning of ^fw* terms as 
liberty^ able^ unable^ necessary^ impossibU^ totavoidable^ invinci- 
ble^ action^ ^. from their original and vulgar sense, to a meta- 
physical sense, entirely diverse ; and the strong connection of 
the ideas of blamelessness, &;c. with some of these terms, by 
a habit contracted and established, while these terms were 
used in their first meaning. This prejudice and delusion are 
the foundation of all those positions they lay down as maxims, 
by which most of the scriptures they alledge in this controversy 
are interpreted, and on which ail their pompous demonstrations 
from scripture and reason depend. From this secret delusion 
and prejudice they have almost all their advantages : it is the 
strength of their bulwarks, and the edge of their weapons. 
And this is the main ground of all the right they have to treat 
their neighbours in so assuming a manner, and to insult others, 
perhaps as wise and good as themselves, as ^^ weak bigots, 
men that dwell in the dark caves of superstition, perversely set, 
obstinately shutting their eyes against the uoon-day light, ene- 
mies to common sense, maintaining the first-bom of absurdi- 
ties, &c. &c." But perhaps an impartial consideration of the 
things which have been observed in the preceding parts of this 
enquiry, may enable the lovers of truth better to judge whose 
doctrine is indeed absurd^ abstruse^ self -contradictory^ and in- 
consistent with common sense, and many ways repugnant to the 
jUttversal dictates of the reason of mankind. 

Corah From the things which have been observed it will 
follow, that it is agreeable to common Sense to suppose that 
the glorified saints have not their freedom at all diminished in 
any respect ; and that God himself has the highest possible free- 
dom, according to the true and proper meaning of the term ; 
and that he is, m the highest possible respect, an agent, and ac- 
tive in the exercise of his infinite holiness ; though he acts 
therein, in the highest degree, necessarily : and his actions of 
this kind are in the highest, most absolutely perfect manner vtf- 
tuous and praiseworthy ; and are so for that very reason, be- 
cause they are most perfectly necessary. 
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SECT. V. 

Objections^ that this Scheme of Necessity renders all Means and 
Endeavours for avoiding Sin, or obtaining Virtue and Ha- 
piness^ vain, and to no Purpose ; and that it makes Men no 
more than mere Machines in Affairs of Morality and Reli* 
gion.answered, ,^ 

Arminians say, If sin and virtue come to pass by a ne* 
cessity consisting in a sure connection of causes and effects, an« 
tecedents and consequents, it can never be worth while to 
use any Means or Endeavours to obtain the one and avoid 
the other ; se^ng no endeavours can alter the futurity of the \ 
event, which is become necessary by a connection already esta^^ 
blished. 

But I desire that this matter may be fully considered ; and 
that it may be examined vnth a thorough strictness, whether it 
will follow that Endeavours and Means, in order to avoid or ob- 
tain any future thing, must be more in vain, on the suppo- 
sition of such a connection of antecedents and consequents, 
than if the contrary be supposed. 

For endeavours to be in v ain, is for them not to b e suc^ 
cessfW;v"^at is To^jlgji^ to not eventually to be the 

Means of tTi^jEhmg^aimeTaCTwh 

these two ways ; either^ jpil^'TO«ft"afth6tijgBr the Means are 
used, yet the event aimed ktdoeaLJBPt .follow j or, secondly:. If 
th^6vent does follow, it is not because <y the Means, or from 
anynTnnection or dejpen3ence. pOEi^ ^vent on Means, the 
event would have come to pass as well without jJieiMeanis; as 
with them. If either of these two things are the case, then 
tHeHMeans are not properly successful, and are truly in vain. 
The success or non-success of Means, in order to an effect, or 
their being in vain or not in vain, consists in those Means being 
^connected, or not connected, with the effect, in such a ma nner 
as this, viz. That the effect i^ with tl^e Me^p ^, q,pd not without 
them ; or,yigr the Rmg of the effect is, on the on(rRatndj.fiDii-' 
necied with Means7 aiid tlie waiit oFtTie elTect, on the other 
ham], is connected with the want of 'the Means. If there be 
such a connection as this between Means and end, the Means | 
are not in vain : the more there is of such a connection, the 
fiirther they are from being in vain ; and the less of such a con- 
nection, the more they are in vain. ^ 

Now, therefore, the question to be answered — in order to 
determine, whether it follows from this doctrine of the neces- 
sary connection between foregoing things, and consequent one^ 
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that means used in order to any effect are more in vain than 
they would be otherwise — is, whether it follows from it, that 
there is less of the foremention^ connectioh~beI^eii. means 
and effect^ that is, whether on the supposition of there..being 
a realjiifd trii^ connection between antecedent things and con- 
sequent ones; ^erer must be Tessof a connection between Means 
gnrf effect, lliair im"tfre supposition of there being no fixed con* 
nection between antecedent things and consequent ones : and 
the very stating of this question is sufficient to answer it. It 
must appear to every one that will open his eyes, that this 
question cannot be affirmed without the grossest absurdity and 
inconsistence. Means are foregoing things, and effects are fol* 
lowing things : And if there were no connection between fore- 

going things and following ones, there could be no connection 
etween means and end ; and so all means would be wholly 
vain and fruitless. For it is only by virtue of some connection 
that they become successful : It is some connection observed, 
or revealed, or otherwise known, between antecedent things 
and following ones, that directs in the choice of means. And 
if there were no such thing as an established connection, there 
could be no choice as to means ; one thing would have no 
more tendency to an effect than another ; there would be no 
such thing as tendency in the case. All those things, which 
are successful means of other things, do therein prove con- 
nected antecedents of them : and therefore to assert that a 
fixed connection between antecedents and consequents makes 
means vain and useless, or stands in the way to hinder the 
connection between means and end, is just so ridiculous as to 
say, that a connection between antecedents and consequents 
stands in the way to hinder a connection between antecedents 
and consequents. 

Nor can any supposed connection of the succession or 
train of antecedents and consequents from the very beginning 
of all things, the connection being made already sure and 
necessary, either by established laws of nature, or by these 

^'^ together with a decree of sovereign immediate interpositions 
of divine power on such and such occasions, or any other 

., • way (if any other there be:^ I say, no sy ^.h necessary con- 

, : ^^ nection of a series of antececients and conseque nts ca nih the 

least tend.tQiiindev,.-bttttbfttth^me'ans w^^ iise'm ayn^rdn^ to 

the series; and so may be soiner.QTjHose antecedeJ&ISSch 

are Connected with the consequents we aim kt, ia7tbe-.Je§tab- 

lished course of things. Endeavours which we use, are things 

^ that exist ; and, therefore^ f hej/. beluag jo^th^^^ oha hrp f 

,/ ' events ; all the parts of which chain are^s unDosed to b^" <sm - 

. nected : ana so Endeavours are supposed to be connected 

with some effects, or some consequefil things orTrtherr"' And 

rertauily this does not hinder but Wat the eveMs they are 
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connected with may be those which we aim at, and which 
we choose, because we judge them most likely to have a con* 
nection with those events, from the estabhshed order and 
course of things which we observe, or from something in divine 
Revelation* 

Let us suppose a real and sure connection between a 
man having his eyes open in the clear daylight, with good or- 
gans of sight, and seeing ; so that seeing is connected with his 
opening his eyes, and not seeing with his not opening his eyes ; 
^nd also the Uke connection between such a man attempting 
to open his eyes, and his actually doing it : the supposed 
established connection between these antecedents and conse- 
quents, let the connection be never so sure and necessary, 
certainly does not prove that it is in vain, for a man in such 
circumstances to attempt to open his eves, in order to seeing : 
his aiming -at that event, and the use of the Means, being the 
effect of his will, does not break the connection or hinder the 
success. 

So that the objection we are upon does not lie against the 
doctrine of the necessity of events by a certainty of connec- 
tion and consequence : On the contrary, it is truly forcible 
against the Arminian doctrine of contingence and self-deter- 
mination, which is inconsistent with such a connection. If 
there be no connection between those events wherein virtue 
and vice consists, and any thing antecedent : then, there is no 
connection between these events and any Means or Endeavours 
used in order to them : and if so, then those means must be in 
vain. The less there is of connection between foregoing 
things and following ones, so much the less there is between 
Means and end. Endeavours and success ; and in the same 
proportion are Means and Endeavours ineffectual and in 
vain. 

It will follow from Arminian principles, that there is no 
degree of connection between virtue or vice, and any fore- 
going event or thing : or, in other words, that the determina- 
tion of the existence of virtue or vice does not in the least 
depend on the influence of any thing that comes to pass 
antecedently, as its cause. Means, or ground; because, so 
far as it is so, it is not from self-determination : and, there- 
fore, so far there is nothing of the nature of virtue or vice. 
And so it follows, that virtue and vice are not at all, in any de- 
gree, dependent upon, or connected with, any foregoing event 
or existence, as its cause, ground, or Means. And if so, then 
all foregoing Means must be totally in vain. 

Hence it follows, that there cannot, in any consistence 
with the Arminian scheme, be any reasonable ground of so 
much as a conjecture concerning the consequence of any 
Means and Endeavours, in order to escaping vice or obtain- 
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ii^ ¥irtiie« Off asT cboice or preference of Means, as haTing a 
greater probability of success by some than others ; either 
from any natural connectioD or dependence of the end cm 
the Means^ or through any dirine constitution or revealed 
way of God bestowing or bringing to pass these things, in 
conseqoence of any Means, Endeavours, Prayers or Deeds. 
Conjectures, in this latter case, depend on a supposition that 
God himself is the giver, or det^viining Cause of the events 
sought : but if they depend on self-determination, then God 
is Dot the determimng or disposii^ Author of them : and if 
these things are not of his disposal; then no conjecture can be 
made firom any revelation he has given, concerning any method 
of h» disposal of them. 

Yea, on these principles, it will not only IblJow that men 
cannot have any reasonable ground of judgment or conjecture 
that their means and Endeavours to obtain virtue or avoid vice 
will be successful, but they may be sure they will not ; they 
may be certain that they will be in vain ; and that if ever the 
thing which they seek comes to pass, it wiU not be at all owing 
to the Means they use. For Means and Endeavours can have 
no effect at all, in order to obtain the end, but in one of these 
two ways : either (1.) Through a natural tendency and influ- 
ence to prepare and dispose the mind more to virtuous acts, 
either by causing the dispo^tion of the heart to be more in 
fevoiir of such acts, or by bringing the mind more into the 
view of powerfiil motives and inducements : or, (2.) By put*^ 
ting persons more in the way of God^s bestowment of the 
benefit But neither of these can be the case. Not the loiter; 
for, as has been just now observed, it does not consbt with the 
Armiman notion of self-determination, which they suppose 
essential to virtue, that God should be the Bestower, or 
(which is the same thing) the determining, disposing Author 
of Virtue. Not the former / for natural influence and ten- 
dency suppose causality, connection, and necessitv of event, 
which are inconsistent with Arminian liberty. A tendency 
of Means, by biassing the heart in fovour of virtue, or by bring- 
ing the will under the influence and power of motives in its de- 
terminations, are both inconsistent with Arminian liberty of will 
consisting in indifierence, and sovereign self-determination, as 
has been largely demonstrated. 

But for the more full removal of this prejudice against the 
doctrine of necessity, which has been maintained, as though it 
tended to encourage a total neglect of all Endeavours as vain ; 
the following things may be considered. 

The question is not. Whether men may not thus improve 
this doctrine : we know that many true and wholesome doc- 
trines are abused : but, whether the doctrine gives any just 
occasion for such an improvement ; or whether, on the suppo- 
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sition of the truth of the doctrme, such a use of it would not 
be unreasonable 7 If any shall affirm, that it would not, but 
that the very nature of the doctrine is such as gives just occa- 
sion for it, it must be on this supposition ; namely, that such an 
invariable necessity of all things already settled, must render 
the interposition of all Means, Endeavours, Conclusions or 
Actions of ours, in order to the obtaining any future end what- 
soever, perfectly insignificant; because they cannot in the 
least alter or vary the course and series of things, in any event 
or circumstance ; all being already fixed unalterably by ne- 
cessity: and that therefore it is folly for men to use any 
Means for any end ; but their wisdom to save themselves 
the trouble of Endeavours, and take their ease. No person 
can draw such an inference from this doctrine, and come to 
such a conclusion without contradicting himself, and going 
counter to the "very principles he pretends to act upon : for he 
comes to a^ conclusion, and takes a course in order to cm end^ 
even his ease^ or saving himself from trouble ; he seeks some- 
thing future, and uses Means in order to a fbture thing, even 
in his drawing up that conclusion, that he will seek nothing 
and use no Means in order to any thing in future ; he seeks 
his future ease, and the benefit and comfort of indolence. If 
prior necessity that determines all things, makes vain all 
actions or conclusions of ours in order to any thing future ; 
then it makes vain all conclusions and conduct of ours in or- 
der to our future ease. The measure of our ease, with the 
time, manner, and every circumstance of it, is already fi xed 
by all-determinm^ necessity as much as any thing else. If 1 
yhe says within himself, ^' What future happiness or misery I I 
1 shall have, is already in effect determined by the necessary / 
1 course and connection of things ; therefore I will save myself / 
I the trouble of labour and diligence, which cannot add to my 
/ determined degree of happiness, or diminish my misery ; but 
/ will take my ease, and will enjoy the comfort of sloth and neg- 
I ligence.^' Such a man contradicts himself: he says, the mea- 
\ sure of his future happiness and misery is already fixed, and he 
will not try to diminish the one nor add to the other : but 
yet, in his very conclusion, he contradicts this ; for he takes 
up this conclusion, to add to his future happiness^ by the ease 
and comfort of his negUgence ; and to diminish his future trou- 
ble and misery, by saving himself the trouble of using Means 
and taking Pains. 

Therefore persons cannot reasonably make this im- 
provement of the doctrine of necessity, that they will go into i 
a voluntary negligence of Means for their own happiness. — I 
For the principles they must go upon, .in order to this, are / 
inconsistent with their making any improvement at all of the / 
doctrine : for to make some improvement of it is to be influ- / 
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enced by it, to come to some voluntary conclusion, in regard 
to their own conduct, with some view or aim : but this, as 
has been shown, is inconsistent with the principles they pre- 
tend to act upon. In short, the principles are such as can- 
not be acted upon at all, or in any respect, consistently. And, 
therefore, in every pretence of acting upon them, or mak- 
ing any improvement at all of them, there is a self-contradic- 
tion. 

As to that Objection against the doctrine, which I have 
endeavoured to prove, that it makes men no more than mere 
Lchines ; I would say, that notwithstanding this doctrine, 
[an is entirely, perfectly, and unspeakably different from a 
mere Machine, in that he has reason and understanding, with 
a faculty of will, and so is capable of volition and choice ; in 
that his will is guided b^ the dictates or views of his under- 
standing ; and in that his external actions and behaviour, and 
in many respects also his thoughts, and the exercises of his 
mind, are subject to his will ; so that he has liberty to act 
according to his choice, and do what he pleases ; and by Means 
of these things, is capable of moral habits and moral acts, 
auch inclinations and actions as, according to the common sense 
of mankind, are worthy of praise, esteem, love and reward ; or 
on the contrary, of disesteem, detestation, indignation and pu- 
nishment. 

In these things is all the difference from mere Machines, 
as to liberty and agency, that would be any perfection, dignity 
or privilege in any respect: all the difference that can be 
desired, and all that can be conceived of; and indeed all that 
tiie pretensions of the Amdnians themselves come to, as they 
are forced often to explain themselves ; though their explica- 
tions overthrow and abolish the things asserted, and pretended 
to be explained. For they are forced to explain a self-deter- 
\ mining power of will by a power in the soul to determine as 
I it chooses or wills ; which comes to no more than this, that a 
\man has a power of choosing, and in many instances, can do 
las he chooses. Which is quite a different thing from that con- 
y^adiction, his having power of choosing hk first act of choice 
^ in the case. 

Or, if their scheme make any other difference than this 

between Men and Machines, it is for the worse : it is so far 

from supposing Men to have a dignity and privilege above 

Machines, that it makes the manner of their being determined 

^•-^till more unhappy. Whereas, Machines are guided by an in- 

\ telligent cause, by the skilful hand of the workman or owner ; 

— :^ the will of Man is left to the guidance of nothing but absolute 

^ blind contingence I 
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SECT. VL 

Concerning that Objection against the Doctrine which has been 
maintained^ that it agrees with the Stoical Doctrine of Fate^ 
and the opinions of Mr. Hobbes. 

When Calvinists oppose the Arminian notion of the free* 
dom of will and contingence of volition, and insist that there 
are ho acts of the will, nor any other events whatsoever, but 
what are attended with some kind of necessity ; their opposers 
exclaim against them, as agreeing with the ancient Stoicks in 
their doctrine of Fate^ and with Mr. Hobbes in his opinion of 
Necessity. 

It would not be worth while to take notice of so imperti- 
nent an Objection had it not been urged by some of the chief 
Arminian writers. — ^There were many important truths main- 
tained by the ancient Greek and Roman philosophers, and es- 
pecially the Stoicks^ that are never the worse for being held by 
them. The Stoic philosophers, by the general agreement of 
Christian divines, and even Arminian divines, were the great- 
est, wisest, and most virtuous of all the heathen philosophers ; 
and, in their doctrine and practice, came the nearest to Chris- 
tianity of any of their sects. How frequently are the say- 
ings of these philosophers, in many of the writings and ser- 
mons, even of Arminian divines produced, not as arguments 
for the falseness of the doctrines which they delivered, but 
as a confirmation of some of the greatest truths of the Chris- 
tian Religion, relating to the Unity and Perfections of the 
Godhead, a fixture state, the duty and happiness of mankind, 
&c. and how the light of nature and reason, in the wisest 
and best of the Heathen, harmonized with, and confirms the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

And it is very remarkable, concerning Dr. Whitby, that 
although he alledges the agreement of the Stoicks with us, 
wherein he supposes they maintained the like doctrine, as an 
argument against the truth of ours ; yet this very Dr. Whitby 
alledges the agreement of the Stoicks with the Arminians^ 
wherein he supposes they taught the same doctrine with 
them, as an argument for the truth of their doctrine."^ So 
that, when the Stoicks agree with them^ it is a confirmation 
of their doctrine, and a confutation of ours, as shewing that 
our opinions are contrary to the natural sense and common 

* Whitby on the Five Points, Edit. 3. p. 325, 326, 327. 
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reason of mankind : nevertheless, when the Stoicks agree with 
i£^, it argues no such thing in our favour ; but, on the contrary, 
is a great argument against us, and shews our doctrine to be 
heathenish ! 

It is observed by some Calvinistic writers, that the Armu 
nians symbolize with the Stoicks^ in some of those doctrines 
wherein they are opposed by the Calvinists ; particularly in 
their denying an original, innate, total corruption and depravity 
of heart ; and in what they held of man^s ability to make 
himself truly virtuous and conformed to God ; and in some 
other doctrines. 

It may be further observed, that certainly it is no better 
Objection against our doctrine, that it agrees, in some respects, 
with the doctrine of the ancient Stoic philosophers ; than it is 
against theirs, wherein they differ from us, that it agrees in 
some respects with the opinion of the very worst of the hea- 
then philosophers, the followers of Epicurus, that father of 
atheism and licentiousness, and with the doctrine of the 
Sadducees and Jesuits. 

I am not much concerned to know precisely what the 
ancient Stoic philosophers held concerning Fate, in order to 
determine what is truth ; as though it were a sure way to be 
in the right, to take good heed to differ from them. It seems 
that they differed among themselves ; and probably the doc« 
trine of Fate, as maintained by most of them, was, in some 
respects, erroneous. But whatever their doctrine was, if any 
of them held such a Fate, as is repugnant to any liberty, con* 
sisting in our doing as we please, I utterly deny such a Fate. 
If they held any such Fate as is not consistent with the 
common and universal notions that mankind have of liberty, 
activity, moral agency, virtue and vice ; I disclaim any such 
thing, and think 1 have demonstrated, that the scheme I 
maintain is no such scheme. If the Stoicks, by Fate, meant 
any thing of such a nature, as can be supposed to stand in the 
way of advantage and of benefit in use of means and endea- 
vours, or would make it less worth while for men to desire, 
and seek after any thing wherein their virtue and happiness 
consists ; I hold no doctrine that is clogged with any such in- 
convenience, any more than any other scheme whatsoever ; 
and by no means so much as the Arminian scheme of con- 
tingence ; as has been shewn. If they held any such doc- 
trine of universal fatality, as is inconsistent with any kind of 
liberty, that is or can be any perfection, dignity, privilege or 
benefit, or any thing desirable, in any respect, for any intel- 
ligent creature, or indeed with any liberty that is possible or 
conceivable; 1 embrace no such doctrine. If they held any 
such doctrine of Fate, as is inconsistent with the world being 
in all things subject to the disposal of an intelligent, wisoi 
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agent, that presides — not as the soul of the world, but^— as 
the Sovereign Lord of the Universe, governing all things by 
proper will, choice and design, in the exercise of the most 
perfect hberty conceivable, without subjection to any con- 
straint, or being properly under the power or influence of any 
thing before, above or without himself; I wholly renouncdv 
any such doctrine. \ 

As to Mr. HoBBEs maintaining the same doctrine concern- 
ing necessity, I confess it happens I never read Mr. Hobbes. 
Let his opinion be what it will, we need not reject all truth 
which is demonstrated by clear evidence, merely because it 
was once held by some bad man. This great truth, "that 
Jesus is the Son of God,^' was not spoiled because it was once 
and again proclaimed wid^ loud voice by the devil. If truth 
is so defiled, because it i Apoken by the mouth, or written by 
the pen of some ill minded, mischievous man, that it must 
never be received, we shall never know, when we hold any 
of the most precious and evident truths by a sure tenure. And 
if Mr. Hobbes has made a bad use of this truth, that is to be 
lamented : but the truth is not to be thought worthy of rejec- 
tion on that account. It is common for the corrupt hearts of 
evil men to abuse the best things to vile purposes. 

I might also take notice of its having been observed, 
that the Arminians agree with Mr. Hobbes* in many more 
things than the Ccdvinists. As, in what he is said to hold con- 
cerning original sin, in denying the necessity of supernatural 
illumination, in denying infused grace, in denving the doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone ; and other thmgs* 



SECT. VII. 

Co7icerning the Necessity of the Divine WilL 

Some may possibly object against what has been supposed 
of the absurdity and inconsistence of a self-determining power 
in the will, and the impossibility of its being otherwise than 
that the will should be determined in every case by some 
motive, and by a motive which (as it stands in the view of the 
understanding) is of superior strength to any appearing on the 
other side ; that if these things are true, it will follow that 
not only the will of created mmds, but the will of 6od Him- 
self is necessary in all its determinations. Concerning which^ 
the Author of the Essay on the Freedom of Will in God and 
in the Creature^ (pag- 85, 86.) says : " What strange doctrine 
is this, contrary to aU our ideas of the dominion of God? does 

*Dr. Gill, in his Answer to Dr. Wbitbt, Vol. III. p. 183, %X. 
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it not destroy the glory of his liberty of choice^ and take away 
from the Creator and Governor and Benefactor of the world, 
that most free and Sovereign Agent, all the glory of this sort 
of freedom ? does it not seem to make him a kiiKl of mecha- 
nical medium of fate, and introduce Mr. Hobbes^s doctrine 
of fatality and Necessity into all things that God hath to do 
with ? Does it not seem to represent the blessed God as a 
Being of vast understanding, as well as power and efficiency, 
but still to leave him without a will to choose among all the ob- 
jects within his view t In short, it seems to make the blessed 
God a sort of Almighty Minister of Fate, under its universal 
and supreme influence ; as it was the professed sentiment of 
some of the ancients, that Fate was above the gods. 

This is declaiming rather thu^rguing, and an applica- 
tion to men^s imaginations and prqRices rather than to mere 
reasonv I would now calmly endeavour to consider whethar 
there be any reason in thid frightful representation. But be- 
fore I enter upon a particular consideration of the matter, I 
would observe, that it is reasonable to suppose it should 
be much more difficult to express or conceive things accord- 
ing to exact metaphysical truth, relating to the nature and 
manner of the existence of thines in the Divine Understanding 
and Will, and the operation of these faculties (if I may so caS 
them) of the Divine Mind, than in the human mind; which is 
infinitely more within our view, more proportionate to the 
joaeasure of our comprehension, and more commensurate to 
the use and import of human speech. Language is indeed 
very deficient, in regard of terms to express precise truth con* 
eerning our own mmds, and their faculties and operations. 
Words were first formed to express external things ; and those 
that are applied to express, thinjgs internal and spiritual, are 
almost all borrowed, and used in a sort of figurative sense. 
Whence they are, most of them, attended with a great deal 
of ambiguity and unfixedness in their signification, occasioning 
innumerable doubts, difficulties, and confusions, in enquiries 
and controversies about things of this nature. But language 
is much less adapted to express things existing in the mind of 
the incomprehensible Deity, precisely as they are. 

We find a great deal of difficulty in conceiving exactly 
of the nature of our own souls. And notwithstanding all the 
progress which has been made in past ages and the present in 
this kind of knowledge, whereby our metaphysics, as it relates 
to these things, is brought to greater pertection than once it 
was ; yet here is still work enough left for future enquiries and 
researches, and room for progress still to be made for many 
ages and generations. But we had need to be infinitely able 
metaphysicians to conceive with clearness, according to strict, 
proper, and perfect truth, concerning the nature ef the Divine 
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£ssence, and the modes of action and operation in the powers 
of the Divine Mind. 

And it may be noted particularly, that though we are 
obliged to conceive of some things in God as consequent and 
dependent on others, and of some things pertaining to the 
Divine Nature and Will as the foundation of others, and so 
before others in the order of nature : as, we must conceive of 
the knowledge and hoUness of God as prior, in the order of 
nature, to his happiness ; the perfection of his understanding, 
as the foundation of his wise purposes and decrees ; the holi- 
ness of his nature, as the cause and reason of his holy determi- 
nations. And yet, when we speak of cause and effect, antece- 
dent and consequent, fundamental and dependent, determining 
and determined, in the first Being, who is self-existent, iiidepen > 
dent, of perfect and absolute simplicity and immutability, and 
the first cause of all things \ doubtless there must be less pro- 
priety in such representations than when we speak of derived 
dependent beings, who are compounded and liable to perpetual 
mutation and succession. 

Having premised this, I proceed to observe concerning the 
forementioned Author^s exclamation about the necessary De- 
termination of God's WUl in all things, by what he sees to be 
fitest and best 

That all the seeming force of such objections and excla- 
mations must arise from an imagination, that there is some 
sort of privilege or dignity in being without such a moral 
JNecessity as will make it impossible to do any other than 
always choose what is wisest and best ; as thougn there were 
some disadvantage, meanness and subjection, in such a Neces- 
sity; a thing by which the will was confined, kept under, 
and held in servitude by something which, as it were, main- 
tained a strong and invincible power and dominion over it, by 
bonds that held him fast, and fi'om which he could, by no 
means, deliver himsel£ Whereas, this must be all mere 
imagination and delusion. It is no disadvantage or dishonour 
to a being, necessarily to act in the most excellent and happy 
manner, from the necessary perfection of his own nature. 
This argues no imperfection, inferiority, or dependence, nor 
any want of dignity, privilege, or ascendency.*^ It is not in- 

* " It might have been objected, with more plaueibleness, that the Supreme 
Cause cannot be free, because he must needs do always what is best in the whole. 
But this would not at all serve SpinazaU purpose ; ^r this is a necessity, not dT 
nature and of fate, but of fitness and wisdom ; a necessity consistent with the 
greatest freedom and most perfect chdce. For the onlyjfonndation of this ne- 
cessity is such an unalterable rectitude of will and perfection of wisdom, as 
makes it impossible for a wise being to act foolishly.*' Cfavi'^ Demonstration of 
the Being and Attributes of God." Edit. 6. p. 64. 

'< Though God is a most perfect free Agent, yet he caaaot but te always 
what is best and wisest in (he whole. The reason is evident ; because pevfisot 
wisdom andgoodnoBB are as steady and certdn prina^ples of a^tSl^D^ A NecdBsity 
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consistent with the absolute and most perfect sovereignty of 
Ged. The sovereignty of God is his abihty and authority to 

itself ; and an infinitely wise and good Bein^, indued with the most perfect libep- 
ty, can no more choose to act in contradiction to wisdom and goodness, than a 
necessary agent can act contrar}r to the Necessity by which it is acted ; it heang 
as great an absurdity and impossibility in choice, for infinite Wisdom to choose to 
act unwisely, or Infinite Goodness to choose what is not good, as it would be in 
nature, for absolute Necessity to fail of producing its necessary eflfect There 
was, indeed, no Necessity in nature, that God should at first create such beinfl|i 
as he has created, or indeed any being at all ; because he is, in Himself, infinite^ 
happy and all-sufficient. There was, also, no Necessity in nature, that he shoola 
preserve and continue things in being after they were created ; because he 
would be self-sufficient without their continuance, as he was before their cre^* 
tion. But it was fit, and wise, and good, that Infinite Wisdom should manifest, 
and Infinite Goodness communicate itself ; and therefore it was necessary, in tho 
sense of Necessity I am now speaking o^ that things should be made at such m 
timey and continued so long, ana indeed with various perfectionB in such degree^ 
as Infinite Wisdom and Goodness saw it wisest and best that they should." IHd, 
p. 112, 113. 

" It is not a fault, but a perfection of our nature, to deaire, wUl, and act, ac- 
cording to the last result of a fair examination. — ^This is so far from being a re* 
straint or diminutioK of freedom, that it is the very improvement and benefit of it : 
it is not an abridgment, it is the end and use of ourhberty ; and the further we 
are removed fi'om such a determination, the nearer we are to miseir and alaveir. 
A perfect indifi^rence in the mind, not determinable by its last Juagment, of the 
^ood or evil that is thought to attend its choice, would be so fiur from being an ad- 
vantage and excellency of any intellectual nature, that it would be as great ao 
impeiTOction, as the want of indifi^rency to act, or not to act, till detenmned by 
the will, would be an imperfection on the other side. — ^It is as much a perfection, 
that desire or the power of prefbrring should be determined by good, as that the 
power of acting should be aetermiuOT by the will : and tho oertainer such deter- 
mination is, the greater the perfection. Nay, were we determined by any thin^ 
but the last result of our ewn minds, judeins of the good or eidl of any action, 
we were not free. This very end of our freedom being, that we might attain the 
good we choose ; and, therdfore, every man is brought under a Necessity by his 
constitution, as an intelligent being, te be determined in willing by his own 
thought and judgment, what is best for him to do ; else he would be under the 
determination ef some other than himself, which is want of liberty. And to deny 
that a man's will, in every determination, follows his own judgment, is to sav, that 
a man wills and acts for an end that he would not have, at the same time that he 
wills and acts for it. For if he prefers it in his present thous^ts before any other, 
it is plain he then thinks better of it, and would have it before any other ; unless 
he can have, and net have it ; will, and not will it, at the same time ; a contra- 
diction toe numifest to be admitted. — If we look upon those superior beings above 
^' ^* ^i®y perfect happiness, we shall have reason to judge, that they are more 
meadily determined in their choice of good than we ; and yet we have no reason 
to thmk they are less happy, or less free, than we are. And if it were fit for such 
poor finite creatures as we are, to pronounce what Infinite Wisdom and Goodness 
could do, I think we might say, that God hhnself cannot choose what is not good. 
The freedom of the Almighty hinders not his being determined by what is best.— hut to 
give a right view of this mistaken part of liberty, let me ask. Would any one be 
a changeling, because he is less determined by wise determmation than a wise 
man ? Is it worth the name of freedom, to be at liberty to play the fool, and 
draw shame and misery upon a man's self? If to break loose from the conduct 
ef reason, and to want that restramt of exammation and judgment that keeps 
us from doing or choosing the worse, be liberty, true hberty, mad men and fools 
are the only firee men. Yet, I think, no body would choose to be mad, for the 
sake of such liberty, but he that is mad afready." Locke's Hum. Und. VoL I. 
Edit. 7. J). 215, 216. 

"This Being, having all things always necessarily in view, must always, and 
eternally will, accordmg to his infinite comprehension of things : that is, must will 
au thmgs that «re wisest and best to be done. There fs no getting free of this con- 
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xlo whatever pleases him ; whereby " he doth according to 
his will in the armies of heaven, and amongst the inhabitants 
of the earth, and none can stay his hand, or say unto him, 
what dost thou ?" — The fii^lowing things belong to the sove- 
reignty of God ; viz. (1.) Supreme, Universal, and Infinite 
Power ^ whereby he is able to do what he pleases, without 
controul, without any confinement of that power, without any 
subjection, in the least measure, to any other power ; and so 
without any hindrance or restraint, that it should be either im- 
possible or at all difficult for him to accomplish his Will ; and 
without any dependence of his power on any other power, from 
whence it should be derived or of which it should stand in 
any need ; so far from this, that all other power is derived from 
him, and is absolutely dependent on him. (2.) That He has 
supreme authority ; absolute and most perfect right to do what 
he wills, without subjection to any superior authority, or any 
derivation of authority firom any other, or limitation by any 
distinct independent authority, either superior, equal, or infe- 
rior ; he being the head of all dominion, and fountain of all 
authority ; and also without restraint by any obligation, imply- 
ing either subjection, derivation, or dependence, or proper limi- 
tation. (3.) That his Will is supreme, underived, and inde- 
pendent on any thing without Himself; being in every thing 
determined by his own counsel, having no other rule but his 
own wisdom ; his will not being subject to, or restrained by the 
. will of any other, and other wills bemg perfectly subject to his. 
(4.) That his Wisdom, which determines his will, is supreme, 
perfect, underived, self-sufficient, and independent ; so that it 
may be said, as in Isai. xl. 14. " With whom took He counsel ? 
And who instructed Him and taught Him in the path of judg- 
ment,* and taught Him knowledge, and showed him the way of 

sequence. If it can will at all, it must will this way. To be capable of know- 
ins, and not capable of willing, is not to be understood. And to be capable of 
willing otherwise than what is wisest and best, contradicts that knowledge whidi 
is infinite. Infinite Knowledge must direct the will without error. Here then is 
the wigin of moral XtcessUy ; and that is, reaUy, o//rccda»nr— Perhaps it may bo 
said, when the Divine Will is determined, from the consideration of the eternal 
aptitudes of things, it is as necessarily determined, as if it were physically im- 
pelled, if that were possible. But it is unskilfulnoss to suppose this an objection. 
The great principle is once established, viz. That the Divine Will is determined 
by the eternal reason and aptitudes of things, instead of being physically impel- 
led ; and after that, the more strong and necessar}^ this determination is, the 
more perfect the Deity must be allowed to be ; it is this that makes him an amia- 
ble and adorable Being, whose Will and Power are constantly, immutably deter- 
mined, by the consideration of what is wisest and best ; instead of a surd Being, 
with power, without discerning and reason. It is the beauty of this Necessity, that 
it is strong as fate t/se^, with all the advantage of reason and goodness, — It is strange 
to see men contend, that the Deity is not free, because he is necessarily rational, 
immutably good and wise ; when a man is allowed still the perfecter beinf, the 
more fixedly and constantly his will is determined by reason and truth.*'— -jEnftif* 
ry into the .Yaliire of the Hurottn Soul, Edit. 3. Vol. II. p. 403, 404% 
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understanding ?" There is no other Divine Sovereignty but 
this : and this is properly absolute sovereignty ; no other ije^ 
desirable; nor would any other be honourable or happy : 
and indeed there is no other conceivable or possible. It is 
the glory and greatness of the Divine Sovereign, that his 
Will is determined by his own infinite, all-sufficient wisdom 
in every thing ; and is in nothing at all directed either by infe- 
rior wisdom, or by no wisdom ; whereby it would become 
senseless aibitrariness, determining and acting without reason, 
design, or end. 

If God's Will is steadily and surely determined in every 
thing by supreme wisdom, then it is in every thing neces- 
sarily determined to that which is most wise, and certainly, 
it would be a disadvantage and indignity to be otherwise; 
for if the Divine Will was not necessarily determined to what 
in every case is wisest and best, it must be subject to some 
degree of undesigning contingence ; and so in the same de- 
gree liable to evil. To suppose the Divine Will liable to be 
carried hither and thither at random, by the uncertain wind of 
blind contingence which is guided by no wisdom, no motive, 
no intelligent dictate whatsoever, (if any such thing were 
possible) would certainly argue a great degree of imperfec- 
tion and meanness, infinitely unworthy of the Deity. If it 
be a disadvantage for the Divine Will to be attended with this 
moral Necessity, then the more fi'ee from it, and the more 
left at random, the greater dignity and advantage. And con- 
sequently, to be perfectly free from the direction of understand- 
ing, and universally and entirely left to senseless unmeaning 
contingence, to act absolutely at random, would be the supreme 
glory ! 

It no more argues any dependence of God's Will, that 
his supremely wise volition is necessary, than it argues a depen- 
dence of his being, that his existence is necessary. If it be 
something too low for the Supreme Being to have his Will de- 
termined by moral Necessity, so as necessarily, in every case, 
to will in the highest degree holily and happily ; then why is 
it not also something too low for him to have his existence, 
and the infinite perfection of his nature, and his infinite happi- 
ness determined by Necessity ? It is no more to God's disho- 
nour to be necessarily wise than to be necessarily holy. And 
if neither of them be to his dishonour, then it is not to his dis- 
honour necessarily to act holily and wisely. And if it be not 
dishonourable to be necessarily holy and wise, in the highest 
possible degree, no more is it mean and dishonourable, neces- 
sarily to act holy and wisely in the highest possible degree ; or 
which is the same thing, to do that, in every case, which above 
all other things is wisest and best. 
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The reason why it is not dishonourable to be necessarily 
most holy is, because holiness in itself is an excellent and ho- 
nourable thing. For the same reason it is no dishonour to be 
necessarily most wise, and in every case to act most wisely, or 
do the thing which is the wisest of all : for wisdom is also in it- 
self excellent and honourable. 

The fbrementioned Author of the Essay on the Freedom of 
WUl^ 4^. as has been observed, represents that doctrine of the 
Divine Will being in every thing necessarily determined by su- 
perior fitness, as making the blessed Grod a kind of Almighty 
Minister and mechanical medium of fate : he insists,(p. 93, 94,) 
that this moral Necessity and impossibility is in effect the same 
thing with physical and natural Necessity and impossibility : 
and says, (p. 54, 55.) " The scheme which determines the 
will always and certainly by the understanding, and the under- 
standing by the appearance of things, seems to take away the 
true nature of vice and virtue. For the sublimest of virtues, 
and the vilest of vices, seem rather to be matters of fete and 
Necessity, flowing naturally and necessarily from the existence, 
the circumstances, and present situation of persons and things; 
for this existence and situation necessarily makes such an ap- 
pearance to the mind ; fi-om this appearance flows a necessary 
perception and judgment concerning these things ; this judg- 
ment necessarily determines the will : and thus, by this chain 
of necessary causes, virtue and vice would lose their nature, and 
become natural ideas and necessary things, instead of moral and 
free actions." 

And yet this same Author allows, (p. 30, 31.) That a 
perfectly wise being will constantly and certainly choose what 
is most fit ; and says, (p. 102, 103.) ^' I grant, and always 
have granted, that wheresoever there is such antecedent supe- 
rior fitness of things, God acts according to it, so as never to 
contradict it ; and, particularly, in all his judicial proceedings 
as a governor, and Distributer of rewards and punishments." 
Yea, he says expressly, (p. 42.) " That it is not possible for 
God to act otherwise, than according to this fitness and good- 
ness in things." 

So that according to this Author, putting these several 
passages of his Essay together, there is no virtue^ nor any 
thing of a moral nature^ in the most sublime and glorious acts 
and exercises of God^s holiness, justice, and faithfulness ; 
and he never does any thing which is in itself supremely 
worthy, and above all other things fit and excellent, but only 
as a kind of mechanical medium of fate ; and in what he does 
as the Judge and moral Governor of the worlds he exercises 
no moral excellency ; exercising no fi-eedom in these things, 
because he acts by moral Necessity, which is, in effect, the 
same with physical or Natural Necessity; and therefore he 
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only acta by an Hobbistical fatality ; " as a Being indeed of 
vast understandings as well as power and efficiency fas he said 
before) but without a will to choose, being a kind ol Almighty 
Minister of fate, acting under its supreme influence." For he 
allows, that in all these things God's will is determined 
constantly and certainly by a superior fitness, and that it is 
not possible for him to act otherwise. And if these things 
are so, what glory or praise belongs to Ood for doing holily 
and justly, or taking the most fit, holy, wise and excellent 
course, in any one instance ? Whereas, according to the scrip- 
tures, and also the common sense of mankind, it does not in 
the least derogate from the honour of any being, that through 
the moral perfection of his nature, he necessarily acts with su- 
preme wisdom and holiness ; but on the contrary his praise is 
the greater : herein consists the height of his glory. 

The same author, (p. 56,) supposes, that herein appears 
the excellent " character of a wise and good man, that though 
he can choose contrary to the fitness of things, yet he does not^ 
but suffers himself to be directed by fitness ;" and that, in 
this conduct, " he imitates the blessed God." And yet he 
supposes it is contrariwise with the blessed God : not that he 
suffers himself to be directed by fitness, when " he can choose^ 
contrary to the fitness of things ;" but that " he cannot choose 
contrary to the fitness of things^'''' as he says, p. 42, " That it 
is not possible for God to act otherwise than according to this 
fitness, where there is any fitness or goodness in things." Yea, 
he supposes (p. 31.) That if a man " were perfectly wise and 
good, he could not do otherwise than be constantly and cer- 
tainly determined by the fitness of things." 

One thing more I would observe, before I conclude this 
section ; and that is, that if it derogate nothing from the 
glory of God, to be necessarily determined by superior fit- 
ness in some things, then neither does it to be thus determined 
in all things ; from any thing in the nature of such Necessity, 
as at all detracting from God'^ freedom, independence, abso- 
lute supremacy, or any dignity or glory of his nature, state 
or manner of acting ; or as implying any infirmity, restraint or 
subjection. And if the thing be such as well consists with 
God's glory, and has nothing tending at all to detract from it ; 
then we need not be afraid of ascribing it to God in too many 
things, lest thereby we should detract from God's glory too 
much. 
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SECT. VIIL 

Some further Objections against the moral Necessity of God's 

Volitions considS^d. 

The author last cited, as has been observed, owns that 
God, being perfectly wise, will constantly and certainly 
choose what appears most fit, where there is a superior fit- 
ness and goodness in things ; and that it is not possible for 
him to do otherwise. So that it is, in effect, confessed that in 
those thingsi where there is any real preferableness, it is no dis- 
honour, nothing in any respect unworthy -of God, for him to 
act from Necessity ; notwithstanding all that can be objected 
firom the agreement of such a Necessity with the fate of the 
Stoicks, and the Necessity maintained by Mr. Hobbes. From 
which it will follow, that if in all the different things among 
which God chooses, there were evermore a superior fitness or 
preferableness on one side, then it would be no dishonour, or 
any thing unbecoming, for God's will to be necesswil)^ deter- 
mined in every thing. And if this be allowed, it is giving up 
entirely the argument from the unsuitableness of such a Ne- 
cessity to the liberty, supremacy, independence, and glory of 
the Divine Being ; and resting the whole weight of the affair 
on the decision of another point wholly diverse ; viz. Whether 
it be so indeed^ that in all the .various possible things, objects 
of his choice, there is not evermore a preferableness in one 
thing above another. This is denied by this author ; who sup- 
poses that, in many instances between two or more possible 
things which come within the view of the Divine Mind, there is 
a perfect indifference and equality, as to fitness or tendency, to 
attain any good end which God can have in view, or to answer 
any of his designs. Now, therefore, I would consider whether 
this be evident. 

The arguments brought to prove this, are of two kind& 
(1.) It is urged, that, in many instances, we must suppose there 
is absolutely no difference between various possible objects of 
choice, which God has in view : and (2.) that the difference be- 
tween many things is so inconsiderable, or of such a nature, 
that it would be unreasonable to suppose it to be of any conse- 
quence ; or to suppose that any of God's wise designs would 
not be answered in one way as well as the other. 

Therefore, 

I. The first thing to be considered is, whether there are 
any instances wherein there is a perfect likeness, and absolutely 
no difference, between different objects of choice tliat are pro- 
posed to the Divine Understanding ? 

30 
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And here, in the first place, it may be worthy to be con- 
sidered, whether the contradiction there is in the terms of the 
question proposed, does not give reason to suspect, that there 
is an inconsistence in the thing supposed* It is inquired whe- 
ther different objects oLphoice may not be absolutely toitJiout 
difference.^ If they are absolutely withottt difference^ then 
how are they different objects of choice ? If there be abso- 
lutely no difference^ in any respect, then there is no variety or 
distinction : for distinction is only by some difference. And if 
there be no variety among proposed objects of choice^ then 
there is no opportunity for vctriety of choice^ or difference of 
determination. For that determination of a thing, which is not 
different in any respect, is not a different determination, but 
the same. That this is no quibble may appear more fiiUy in a 
short time. 

The arguments, to prove that the Most High, in some 
instances, chooses to do one thing rather than another, 
Ivhere the things themselves are perfectly without difference^ 
are two. 

I. That the various parts of infinite time and space, ab- 
solutely considered, are perfectly alike, and do not differ at all 
one from another : and that therefore, when God determined 
to create the world in such a part of infinite duration and 
space, rather tlian others, he determined and preferred among 
various objects, bQtween which there was no preferableness, 
and absolutely no difference. 

Answ. This objection supposes an infinite length of time 
before the world was created, distinguished by successive parts, 
properly and truly so ; or a succession of limited and unmea- 
surable periods of time, following one another, in an infinitely 
long series : which must needs be a groundless imagination. 
The eternal duration which was before the world, being only 
the eternity of God^s existence ; which is nothing else but his im- 
mediate, perfect, and invariable possession of the whole of his 
onlimited life, together and at once ; Vitce interminabilis^ tota^ 
simtd et perfecta possessio. Which is so generally allowed that 
I need not stand to demonstrate it."^ 

'*' ** If all created beings were taken away, all possibility of any mutation or 
Sjiccession, of one thin^ to another, Would appear to be also removed. Abstract 
succession in eternity is scarce to be understood. What is it that succeeds ? 
One minute to another, perhai>8, vdut undo supervmit undan. But when we ima- 
^ne this, we fancy that the minutes are thin^fs separately existing. Tins is the 
^mroon notion ; and yet it is a^ manifest prejudice. Time is nothing but the ex- 
istence of created successive beings, and eternity the necessary existence of the 
Deity.«*Therefore, if this necessary Being hath no change or succession in his na- 
tive, his e3a8teQoe must, of course, be unsuccessive. We seem to commit a dou- 
ble oversight in this case ; first, we fii^ succession in the necessaty nature and 
existence of the Deity himself: which is wrong, if the reasoning above be con- 
clusive. And then We ascribe this succession to eternity, considered abstractedly 
l>om thp Et^nM Behij? ; and suppose it, one knows not what, a thing subskrtiop 
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So this objection supposes an extent of space beyond the 
limits of the creation, of an infinite length, breadth, and depth, 
truly and properly distinguished into different measurable parts, 
limited at certain stages, one beyond another, in an infinite se« 
ries. Which notion of absolute and infinite space is doubtless 
as unreasonable as that now mentioned, of absolute and infinite 
duration. It is as improper to imagine that the immensity and 
omnipresence of God is distinguished by a series of miles and 
leagues, one beyond another, as that the infinite duration of 
God is distinguished by months and years, one after another. 
A diversity and order of distinct parta, limited by certain periods, 
is as conceivable, and does as naturally obtrude itself on our 
imagination, in one case as the other ; and there is equal rea- 
son in^each case to suppose that our imagination deceives us. 
It is equally improper to talk of months and years of the Di- 
vine Existence, as of square miles of Deity : and we equally 
deceive ourselves, when we talk of the world being differently 
fixed with respect to either of these sorts of measures. I think 
we know not what we mean, if we say, the world might have 
been differently placed from what it is, in the broad expanse 
of infinity ; or, that it might have been differently fixed in the 
long line of eternity : and all arguments and objections, which 
are built on the imaginations we are apt to have of infinite ex- 
tension or duration, are buildings founded on shadows, or cas- 
tles in the air. 

2. The second argument, to prove that the Most High 
wills one thing rather than another, without any superior fit- 
ness or preferableness in the thing preferred, is God^s actu- 
ally placing in different parts of the world, particles, or atoms 
of matter, that are perfectly equal and alike. The fore- 
mentioned author says, (p. 78, &c.) ^^ If one would descend to 
the minute specific particles, of which different bodies are com- 
]K)sed, we should see abundant reason to believe, that there are 
thousands of such little particles, or atoms of matter, which 
are perfectly equal and alike, and could give no distinct deter- 
by itself^ and flowing, one minute aller another. This is the work of pure ima- 
gination, and contraiy to Uie reality of things. Hence the common metaphorical 
expressions ; TVne runs apacfy let us lay hold <m the present minuief and tne like. 
The philosophers themselves mislead us by their illustration. They compare 
otermty to the motion of a point running on for ever, and making a traceless in- 
Hnito hne. Here the point is supposed a thing actually subsisting, representing 
the present minute ; and then they ascribe motion or succession to it :. that is, 
they ascribe motion to a mere nonentity, to iflustrate to us a successive eternity, 
made up of finite successive parte. — If once we allow an all-perfect mind, which 
hath an eternal, immutable, and infinite comprehension of all things, always 
(and allow it we must) the distinction of past and future vanishes with re- 
spect to such a mind. — In a word, if wo proceed step by step, as above^ 
the eternity or existence of the Deity will appear to be VUa intemdMhttis^ 
ioUf simul et perfecta possessio ; how much soever this may have been a para- 
dox Iritherto." EwpAry into the satire of the Hffman Smd. Vol. Tu 409, 410, 
411. £dit. ^. 
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mination to the Will of God, where to place thcm.^ He there 
instances in particles of water, of which there are such im- 
mense numbers, which compose the rivers and oceans of this 
world ; and the infinite myriads of the luminous and fiery par- 
ticles, which compose the body of the Sun ; so many, that it 
would be very unreasonable to suppose no two of them should 
be exactly equal and alike. 

Answ, (I.) To this I answer : that as we must suppose 
matter to be infinitely divisible, it is very unlikely, that any two 
of all these particles are exactly equal and alike ; so unlikely; 
that it is a thousand to one, yea, an infinite number to one, but 
it is otherwise : and that although we should allow a great simi- 
larity between the different particles of water and fire, as to 
their general nature and figure ; and however amall we sup- 
pose those particles to be, it is infinitely unlikely that any 
two of them should be exactly equal in dimensions and quan- 
tity of matter. — If we should suppose a great many globes of 
the same nature with the globe of the earth, it would be very 
strange, if there were any two of them that had exactly the 
same number of particles of dust and water in them. But 
infinitely less strange, than that two particles of light should 
have just the same quantity of matter. For a particle of light, 
according to the doctrine of the infinite divisibility of matter, 
is composed of infinitely more assignable parts than there 
are particles of dust and water in the globe of the earth; 
And as it is infinitely unlikely, that any two of these parti- 
cles should be equal ; so it is, that they should be alike in other 
respects : to instance in the conjuration of their surfaces. If 
there were very many globes of the nature of the earth, it 
would be very unlikely that any two should have exactly the 
6ame number of particles of dust, water, and stone, in their 
surfaces, and all posited exactly alike, one with respect to 
another, without any difference, in any part discernible either 
by the naked eye or microscope ; but infinitely less strange, 
than that two jparticles of light should be perfectly of the 
same figure. For there are infinitely more assignable real 
parts on the surface of a particle of light, than there are 
particles of dust, water, and stone, on the surface of the ter- 
restrial Globe. 

Answ. (2.) But then, supposing that there are two parti- 
cles, or atoms of matter, perfectly equal and alike, which God 
has placed in different parts of the creation \ as I will not deny 
it to be possible for God to make two bodies perfectly alike, 
and put them in different places ; yet it will not follow, that 
two different or distinct acts or effects of the Divine Power 
have exactly the same fhness for the same ends. For these 
two different bodies are not different or distinct, in any other 
respects than those wherein they differ : they are two in no 
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other respects than those wherein there is a difference. If 
they are perfectly equal and alike in themselves^ then they can 
be distinguished, or be distinct, only in those things which 
are called circumstances ; as place, time, rest, motion, or some 
other present or past circumstances or relations. For it is dif- 
ference only that constitutes distinction. If God makes two 
bodies, in themselves every way equal and alike, find agreeing 
perfectly in all other circumstances and relations, but only 
their place ,• then in this only is there any distinction or dupli- 
city. The figure is the same, the measure is the same, the 
solidity andf resistance are the same, and eveiy thing the same, 
but only the place. ' Therefore what the Will of God deter- 
mines is this, that there should be the same figure, the same 
extension, the same resistance, &c. in two different places* 
And for this determination he has some reason. There is some 
end, for which such a determination and act has a peculiar 
fitness, above all other acts. Here is no one thing determined 
w^ithout an end, and no one thing without a fitness for that 
end, superior to any thing else. If it be the pleasure of God 
to cause the same resistance, and the same figure, to be in two 
different places and situations, we can no more justly argue 
from it, that here must be some determination or act of God's 
will that is wholly without motive or end, than we can argue, 
than whenever in any case it is a man's will to speak the same 
words or make the same sounds at two different times ; there 
must be some determination or act of his will, without any 
motive or end. The difference of place, in the former case, 

{troves no more than the difference of time does in the other, 
f any one should say, with regard to the former case, that 
there must be something determined without an end, viz. 
that of those two similar bodies, this in particular should be 
made in this place, and the other in the other, and should 
enquire, why the Creator did not make them in a transposi- 
tion, when both are alike, and each would equally have suited 
either place ? The enquiry supposes something that is not 
true ; namely, that the two bodies differ and are distinct in other 
respects besides their place. So that with this distinction in- 
herent in them, they might, in their first creation, have been 
transposed, and each might have begun its existence in the 
place of the other. 

Let us, for clearness sake, suppose, that God had, at the 
beginning, made two globes, each of an inch diameter, both 
perfect spheres, and perfectly solid, without pores, and per- 
fectly alike in every respect, and placed them near one to 
another, one towards the right hand, and the other towards 
the left, without any difference as to time, motion or rest, past 
or present, or anv circumstance, but only their place ; and the 
qeustion should be asked, why God in their creation placed 
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them SO? Why that which b made on the right hand, was 
not made on the left, and vice versa? Let it be well consider- 
ed, whether there be any sense in such a question ; and whether 
the enquiry does not suppose something false and absurd* 
Let it be considered, what the Creator must have done other- 
wise than he did, what different act of will or power he must 
have exerted, in order to the thing proposed. All that could 
have been done, would have been to have made two spheres, 
perfectly alike, in the same places where he has made them, 
without any difference of the things made, either in them- 
selves or in any circumstance ; so that the whole effect would 
have been without any difference, and, therefore, just the 
same. By the supposition, the two spheres are different in no 
other respect but their place ; and therefore in other respects^ 
they are the same. Each has the same roundness ; it is not a 
distinct rotundity, in any other respect but its situation. 
There are, also, the same dimensions, differmg in nothing but 
their place. Aiid so of their resistance, and every thing else 
that belongs to them. 

Here, if any chooses to say, " that there is a difference 
in another respect viz. that they are not Numerically the 
same: that it is thus with all the qualities that belong to 
them: that it is confessed they are in some respects the 
same ; that is, they are both exactly alike ; but yet numeric 
colly they differ. Thus the roundness of one is not the same 
numericcu^ individual roundness with that of the other.**^ Let 
this be supposed ; then the question about the determination 
of the Divine Will in the affair, is, why did God will, that thk 
individual roundness should be at the right hand, and the 
other individual roundness at the left ? why did not he make 
them in a contrary position ? Let any rational person consider, 
whether such questions be not words without a meaning ; as 
much as if God should see fit for some ends, to cause the same 
sounds to be repeated, or made at two different times: the 
sounds being perfectly the same in every other respect, but 
only one was a minute after the other ; and it should be asked 
upon it, why God caused these sounds, numerically different, 
to succeed one the other in such a manner? Why he did 
not make that individual sound, which was in the first minute, 
to be in the second ? And the individual sound of the last 
minute to be in the first : which enquiries would be even ri- 
diculous ; as I think every person must see, in the case pro- 
posed of two sounds, being only the same repeated, absolutely 
without any difference, but that one circumstance of time. 
If the Most High sees it will answer some good end, that the 
same sound be made thunder at two distinct times, and there- 
fiMpe wills that it shouM be so, must it needs therefore be, 
that herein there is some act of God^ will without any mo- 
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tive or end ? God saw fit often, at distant times, and on difTe- 
Tent occasions, to say the very same words to Moses ; namely, 
those, / am Jehovah. And would it not be mireasonable to 
infer as a certain consequence from this, that here must be 
some act or acts of the Divine Will, in determining and dis- 
posing the words exactly alike, at different times, wholly 
without aim or inducement ? But it would be no more unrea- 
sonable than to say, that there must be an act of God without 
any inducement, if he sees it best, and, for some reasons, 
determines that there shall be the same resistance, the same 
dimensions, and the same figure, in several distinct places. 

If in the instance of the two spheres, perfectly alike, it 
be supposed possible that God might have made them in a 
contrary position ; that which is made at the right hand, being 
made at the left; then I ask. Whether it is not evidently 
equally possible, if God had made but one of them, and that 
in the place of the right hand globe, that he might have 
made that numerically different from what it is and numeri- 
cally different from what he did make it; though perfectly alike, 
and in the same place ; and at the same time, and in every 
respect, in the same circumstances and relations? Namely, 
Whether he might not have- made it numerically the same 
with that which he has now made at the left hand ; and so 
have loft that which is now created at the right hand, in a 
state of non-existence ? And, if so, whether it would not have 
been possible to have made one in that place, perfectly like 
these, and yet numerically differing from both ? And let it 
be considered, whether, from this notion of a numerical differ* 
ence in bodies perfectly equal and alike, which numerical dif- 
ference is something inherent in the bodies themselves, and 
div^se from the difference of place or time, or any circum- 
stance whatsoever ; it will not follow, that there is an infinite 
number of numerically different possible bodies, perfectly aUke, 
among which God chooses, by a self-determining power, when 
he goes about to create bodies. 

Therefore let us put the case thus : Supposing that God, 
in the beginning, had created but one perfectly solid sphere, 
in a certain place, end it should be enquired. Why God 
created that mdividual sphere, in that place, at that time ? — 
And why he did not create another sphere perfectly like it, but 
numerically different, in the same place, at the same time 7 — 
Or why he chose to bring into being there, that very body, ra- 
ther than Koy of the infinite number of other bodies, perfectly 
like it ; either of which he could have made there as well, 
and would have answered his end as well ? Why he caused 
to exist at that place and time, that individual roundness, ra- 
ther than any other of the infinite number of individual ro- 
tundities just like it ? Why that individual resistance, rather 
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than any other of the infinite number of possible resistances 
just like it ? And it might as reasonably be asked, Why, when 
God first caused it to thunder, he caused that individual sound 
then to be made, and not another just like it ? Why did he make 
choice of this very sound, and reject all the infinite number 
of other possible sounds just like it, but numerically differing 
from it, and all differing one from another ? I think every^ 
body must be sensible of the absurdity and nonsense of what 
is supposed in such enquiries. And, if we calmly attend to the 
matter, we shall be convinced that all such kind of objections 
as I am answering, are founded on nothing but the imperfec« 
tion of our manner of conceiving things, and the obscureness 
of language, and great want of clearness and precision in the 
signification of terms. 

If any should find fault with this reasonings that it is 
going a great length into metaphysical niceties and subtilties ; 
I answer, the objection to which they are a reply is a meta« 
physical subtilty, and must be treated according to the nature 
of it.* 

II. Another thing alledged is, that innumerable things which 
are determined by the Divine Will, and chosen and done by 
God rather than others, differ from those that are not chosen 
in so inconsiderable a manner, that it would be unreasonable 
to suppose the difference to be of any consequence, or that 
there is any superior fitness or goodness, that God can have 
respect to in the determination. 

, To which I answer, it is impossible for us to determine, 
with any certainty or evidence, that because the difference 
is very small, and appears to us of no consideration, therefore 
there is absolutely no superior goodness, and no valuable end, 
which can be proposed by the Creator and Governor of the 
world, in ordering such a difference. The forementioned au- 
thor mentions many instances. One is, there being one atom 
in the whole universe, more or less. But I think it would 
be unreasonable to suppose that God made one atom in vain, 
or without any end or motive. He made not one atom but 
what was a work of his Almighty Power, as much as the whole 
^lobe of the earth, and requires as much of a constant exer- 
tion of Almighty Power to uphold it; and was made and is 
upheld with understanding and design, as much as if nr » other 
nad been made but that. And it would be as unreasonable 
to suppose, that he made it without any thing really aimed 
at in so domg, as much as to suppose, that he made the planet 
Jupiter without aim or design. 

* ** For men to have recourse to subtilitics in raising difficulties, and then 
complain, that they should be taken off by minutely examining these subtilitte% 
19 a strange kind of procedure." J^^ture of the Htmm ^d, Vw. II, p, 3S1 . 
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It is possible that the most minute effects of the Creator *s 
power, the smallest assignable difference between the things 
which God has made, may be attended, in the whole series 
of events, and the whole compass and extent of their influ- 
ence, with very great and important consequences. If the 
laws of motion and gravitation, laid down by Sir Isaac New- 
ton, hold universally, there is not one atom, nor the least assign- 
able part of an atom, but what has influence every moment 
throughout the whole material universe, to cause every part to 
be otherwise than it would be if it were not for that parti- 
cular corporeal existence. And however the effect is insen- 
sible for the present, yet it may, in length of time, become great 
and important. 

To illustrate this, let us suppose two bodies moving the 
same way, in straight lines, perfectly parallel one to another ; 
but to be diverted from this parallel course, and drawn one 
from another, as much as might be by the attraction of an 
atom, at the distance of one of the furthest of the fixed stars 
from the earth ; these bodies being turned out of the lines of 
their parallel motion, will, by degrees, get further and further 
distant, one from the other ; and though the distance may be 
imperceptible for a long time, yet at length it may become very 
great. So the revolution of a planet round the sun being re- 
tarded or accelerated, and the orbit of its revolution made 
greater or less, and more or less elliptical, and so its periodical 
time longer or shorter, no more than may be by the influence 
of the least atom, might, in length of time, perform a whole re- 
volution sooner or later than otherwise it would have done ; 
which might make a vast alteration with regard to millions of 
important events. So the influence of the least particle may, 
for ought we know, have such effect on something in the con- 
stitution of some human body, as to cause another thought to 
arise in the mind at a certain time, than otherwise would have 
been ; which, in length of time, (yea, and that not very great 
might occasion a vast alteration through the whole world of 
mankind. And so innumerable other ways might be mention- 
ed, wherein the least assignable alteration may possibly be at* 
tended with great consequences.* 

Another argument^ which the fore-mentioned author brings 
against a necessary determination of the Divine Will by a 
superior fitness, is, that such doctrine derogates from the/ree- 
ness of God's grace and goodness^ in choosing - the objects of 
his favour and bounty, and from the obligation upon men to 
thankfulness for special benefits, (p. 89, &c.) In answer to 
this objection, I would observe, 

* On tliis sabJQjct sec Dobdridqb's Works, Vol. iv, p. 3DI, and the note tliero 
by the Editor. 
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1. That it derogates no more from the goodness of God, 
to suppose the exercise of the benevolence of his nature to 
be determined by wisdom, than to suppose it determined by 
chance, and that his favours are bestowed altogether at ran* 
dom, his will being determined by nothing but perfect acci- 
dent, without any end or design whatsoever ; which must be 
the case, as has been demonstrated, if Volition be not de- 
termined by a prevailing motive. That which is owing to 
perfect contingence, wherein neither previous inducement, nor 
antecedent choice has any hand, is not owing more to good- 
ness or benevolence, than that which is owing to the influence 
of a wise end. 

2. It is acknowledged, that if the motive that determines 
the will of God in the choice of the objects of his favours, 
be any moral quality in the object, recommending that object 
to his benevolence above others, his choosing that object is not 
so great a manifestation of the freeness and sovereignty of his 
grace, as if it were otherwise. But there is no necessity for 
supposing this, in order to our supposing that he has some wise 
end in view, in determining to bestow his favours on one per- 
son rather than another. We are to distinguish between the 
merit of the object of God^s favour, or a moral qualification of 
the object attracting that favour and recommending to it, and 
the natural Jitness of such a determination of the act of God*9 
goodness, to answer some wise design of his own, some end in 
the view of God's omniscience. — It is God's own act, that is 
the proper and immediate object of his Volition. 

3. I suppose that none will deny, but that, in some in- 
stances, God acts from wise design in determining the parti- 
cular subjects of his favours : none will say, I presume, that 
when God distinguishes by his bounty particular societies or 
persons. He never, in any instance, exercises any wisdom in 
so doing, aiming at some happy consequence. And, if it be 
not denied to be so in some instances, then I would enquire, 
whether, in these instances, God's goodness is less manifested, 
than in those wherein God has no aim or end at all ? And 
whether the subjects have less cause of thankfiilness ? And 
if so, who shall be thankful for the bestowment of distinguish- 
ing mercy, with that enhancing circumstance of the distinction 
being made without an end ? How shall it be known when 
God is influenced by some wise aim, and when not ? It is very 
manifest, with respect to the apostle Paul, that God had wise 
ends in choosing him to be a christian and an apostle, who had 
been a persecutor, &c. The apostle himself mentions one end. 
(1 Tim. i. 15, 16.) " Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners, of whom I am chief Howbeit, for this cause I obtained 
mercy, that in me first, Jesus Christ might shew forth all long- 
buffering, for a pattern to them who should hereafter believe on 
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him to life everlasting/^ But yet the apostle never looked on 
it as a diminution of the freedom and riches of divine grace in 
hid election, which he so often and so greatly magnifies. This 
brings me to observe, 

4. Our supposing such a moral necessity in the acts of 
God^s will, as has been spoken of, is so far from necessarily 
derogating from the riches of God^s grace to such as are the 
chosen objects of his favour, that, in many instances, this 
moral necessity may arise from goodness, and from the great 
degree of it. God may choose this object rather than another, 
as having a superior fitness to answer the ends, designs and 
inclinations of his goodness ; being more sinful, and so more 
miserable and necessitous than others ; the inclinations of infi- 
nite mercy and benevolence may be more gratified, and the 
gracious design of God in sending his Son into the world may 
be more abundantly answered, in the exercises of mercy to- 
wards such an object, rather than another. 

One thing more I would observe, before I finish what I 
have to say on the head of the Necessity of the acts of God's 
will ; and that is, that something much more like a servile 
subjection of the Divine Being to fatal Necessity will follow 
firom Arminicm principles, than from the doctrines which they 
oppose. For they (at least most of them) suppose, with re- 
spect to all events that happen in the moral world, depending 
on the Volitions of moral agents, which are the most impor- 
tant events of the universe, to which all others are subordi- 
nate : I say, they suppose, with respect to these, that God has 
a certain foreknowledge of them, antecedent to any purposes 
or decrees of his about them. And if so, . they have a fixed 
certain futurity, prior to any designs or volitions of his, and 
independent on them, and to which his volitions must be 
subject, as he would wisely accommodate his affairs to this 
fixed futurity of the state of things in the moral world. So 
that here, instead of a moral necessity of God's Will, arising 
from, or consisting in, the infinite perfection and blessedness 
of the Divine Being, we have a fixed unalterable state of 
things, properly distinct from the perfect nature of the Divine 
Mind, and the state of the Divine Will and Design, and en- 
tirely independent on these things, and which they have no 
hand in, because they are prior to them ; and to which God's 
Will is truly subject, being obliged to conform or accommo- 
date himself to it, in all his purposes and decrees, and in every 
thing he does in his disposals and government of the world : 
the moral world being the end of the naf ural ; so that all is in 
vain that is not accommodated to that state of the moral 
world, which consists in, or depends upon, the acts and state 
of the wills of moral agents, which had a fixed futurition from 
eternity. Such a subjection to necessity as this, would truly 
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argue an inferiority and servitude, that would be unworthy of 
the Supreme Being ; and is much more agreeable to the no- 
tion which many of the heathen had of fate, as above the 
gods, than that moral necessity of fitness and wisdom which 
has been spoken of; and is truly repugnant to the absolute 
sovereignty of God, and inconsistent with the supremacy of 
his will ; and really subjects the will of the Most High to the 
will of his creatures, and brings him into dependence upon 
them. 



SECT. IX. 

Concerning that Objection against the Doctrine which has been 
mamtained^ that it makes God the Author of Sin. 

It is urged by Arminians^ that the doctrine of the neces- 
sity of men's volitions, or their necessary connection with an- 
tecedent events and circumstances, makes the first cause, and 
supreme orderer of all things, the author of sin ; in that he 
has so constituted the state and course of things, that sinful 
volitions become necessary, in consequence of his diimosal. 
Dr. Whitby, in his Discourse on the Freedom of the Will,* 
cites one of the ancients, as on his side, declaring that this 
opinion of the necessity of the will " absolves sinners, as do- 
ing nothing of their own accord which was evil, and would 
cast all the blame of all the wickedness committed in the 
world upon God, and upon his providence, if that were admit- 
ted by the asserters of this fate ; whfether he himself did ne- 
cessitate them to do these things, or ordered matters so that 
they should be constrained to do them by some other cause.'' 
And the doctor says, in another place,! " In the nature of the 
thing, and in the opinion of philosophers, causa deficiens^ in re" 
hus necessariis^ ad causam per se effidentem reducenda est. In 
things necessary, the deficient cause must be reduced to the 
efiicient And in this case the reason is evident ; because the 
not doing what is required, or not avoiding what is forbidden, 
being a defect, must follow from the position of the necessary 
cause of that deficiency." — Concerning this, I would observe 
the following things. 

I. If there be any difficulty in this matter, it is nothing pe- 
culiar to this scheme ; it is no difficulty or disadvantage wherein 
it is distinguished from the scheme of Arminians ; and, there* 
fore, not reasonably objected by them. 

♦ On the Five Points, p. 361» t Ihid, p. 48G. 
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Dr. Whitby supposes, that if sin necessarily follows from 
God withholding assistance, or if that assistance be not given 
which is absolutely necessary to the avoiding of evil ; then, in 
the nature of the thing, God must be as properly the author 
of that evil, as if he were the efficient cause of it. From 
whence, according to what he himself says of the devils and 
damned spirits, God must be the proper author of their per- 
fect unrestrained wickedness : he must be the efficient cause of 
the great pride of the devils, and of their perfect mahmity against 
God, Christ, his saints, and all that is good, and of the msatia* 
ble cruelty of their disposition. For he allows, that God has 
so forsaken them, and does so withhold his assistance from them, 
that they are incapacitated from doing good, and determined 
only to evil.* Our doctrine, in its consequence, makes God 
the author of men^s sin in this world, no more, and in no other 
sense, than his doctrine, in its consequence, makes God the au- 
thor of the hellish pride and malice of the devils. And doubt- 
less the latter is as odious an effect as the former. 

Again, if it will follow at cdl that God is the author of 
sin, from what has been supposed of a sure and infallible con- 
nection between antecedents and consequents, it vfill follow 
because of this^ viz. that for God to be. the author or orderer of 
those things which he knows beforehand, will infallibly be at- 
tended with such a consequence, is the same thing, in effect, as 
for him to be the author of that consequence. But if this be 
so, this is a difficulty which equally attends the doctrine of Ar- 
minions themselves ; at least of those of them who allow God^s 
certain foreknowledge of all events. For, on the supposition 
of such a foreknowledge, this is the case with respect to every 
sm that is committed : God knew that if he ordered and 
brought to pass such and such events, such sins would infallibly 
follow. As for instance, God certainly foreknew, long before 
Judas was born, that if he ordered things so, that there should 
be such a man born, at such a time, and at such a place, and 
that his life should be preserved, and that he should, in divine 
providence, be led into acquaintance with Jesus ; and that his 
heart should be so influenced by God's Spirit or Providence as 
to be inclined to be a follower of Christ ; and that he should 
be one of those twelve, which should be chosen constantly to 
attend him as his familv ; and that his health should be pre- 
served, so that be should go up to Jerusalem at the last passo- 
ver in Christ's life ; and it should be so ordered, that Jndas 
should see Christ's kind treatment of the woman which anoint- 
ed him at Bethany^ and have that reproof from Christ which he 
had at that time, and siee and hear other things which excited 
his enmity against his Master, and other circumstances should 

"^ On the Five Pmts, p. 309, 309. 
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be ordered as they were ordered ; it would most certainly and 
infallibly follow, that Judas would betray his Lord, and would 
soon after hang himself, and die impenitent, and be sent to hell 
for his horrid wickedness. 

Therefore, this supposed difficulty ought not to be brought 
as an objection against the scheme which has been maintained, 
as disagreeing with the Arminian scheme, seeing it is no diffi- 
culty owing to such a disagreement ; but a difficulty wherein 
the Arminians share with us. That must be unreasonably 
made an objection against our differing from them, which we 
should not escape or avoid at all by agreemg with them. — ^And 
therefore 1 would observe, 

II. They who object, that this doctrine makes God the 
Author of Sin, ought distinctly to explain what they mean by 
that phrase. The Author of Situ J know the phrase, as it is 
commonly used, signifies something very ill. If by the Author 
of Sin^ be meant the Sinner ^ the Agents or Actor of Sin, or 
t?ie Doer of a wicked thing ; so it would be a reproach and 
blasphemy, to suppose Go^ to be the Author of Sin. In this 
sense, I utterly deny God to be the Author of Sin ; rejecting 
such an imputation on the Most High, as what is infinitely to 
be abhorred ; and deny any such thing to be the consequence 
of what 1 have laid down. But if, by the Author of Sin, is 
meant the permitter, or not a hinderer of Sin ; and, at the 
same time, a disposer of the state of events, in such a manner, 
for wise, holy, and most excellent ends and purposes, that 
Sin, if it be permitted or not hindered, will most certainly 
and infallibly follow : I say, if this be all that is meant, by 
being the Author of. Sin, I do not deny that God is the Author 
of Sin, (though I dislike and reject the phrase, as that which 
by use and custom is apt to carry another sense) it is no re- 
proach for the Most High to be thus the Author of Sin. . This 
is not to be the Actor of Sin, but on the contrary, of holiness. 
What God doth herein, is holy ; and a glorious exercifle of 
the infinite excellency of his nature. And I do not deny, 
that God being thus the Author of Sin, follows from what 
I have laid down ; and, I assert, that it equally follows from 
the doctrine which is maintained by most of the Arminian di- 
vines. 

That it is most certainly so, that God is in such a manner 
the Disposer and Orderer of Sin, is evident, if any credit is 
to be given to the Scripture ; as well as because it is impossi- 
ble, m the nature of thuigs, to be otherwise. In such a 




.. people go. 

(Chap. VII. 2—5.) " Aaron thy brother shall speak unto Pha- 
raoh, that he send the children of Israel out of his land,— . 
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And I will harden Pharaoh^s heart, and muhiply my signs and 
my wonders in the land of Egypt. But Pharaoh shall not 
hearken unto you ; that I may lay my hand upon Egypt, by 
great judgments, &c." (Chap. ix. 12.) " And the Lord hard- 
ened the heart of Pharaoh, and he hearkened not unto them, 
as the Lord had spoken unto Moses.'^ (Chap. x. 1, 2.) ^^ And 
the Lord said unto Moses, Go in unto Pharaoh ; for I have 
hardened his heart, and the heart of his servants, that I might 
show these my signs before him, and that thou mayst tell it 
in the ears of thy son, and thy son^s son, what things I have 
wrought in Egypt^ and my signs which I have done amongst 
them, that ye may know that I am the Lord." (Chap. xiv. 4.) 
" And I will harden Pharaoh^s heart, that he shall follow after 
them : and I will be honoured upon Pharaoh, and upon all his 
Host." ( Ver. 8.) " And the Lord hardened the heart of Pha- 
raoh King of Egypt, and he pursued after the children of 
Israel." And it is certain, that in such a manner God, for wise 
and good ends, ordered that event, Joseph being sold into 
Egypt^ by his brethren. (Gen. xlv. 5.) " Now, therefore, be 
not grieved, nor angry with yourselves, that ye sold me hither ; 
for God did send me before you to preserve life." (Ver. 7, 8.) 
^^ God did send me before you to preserve a posterity in the 
earth, and to save your lives by a great deliverance : so that 
now it was not you that sent me hither, but God." (Psal. cvii. 
17.) '^ He sent a man before them, even Joseph, who was 
sold for a servant." It is certain that thus God ordered the 
Sin and Folly of Sihon Kins of the Amoriies^ in refusing to 
let the people of Isrciel pass by him peaceably. (Deut. ii. 30.) 
^^ But Sihon King of Heshbon would not let us pass by him ; 
for the Lord thy God hardened his spirit, and made his heart 
obstinate, that he might deliver him into thine hand." It is 
certain that God thus ordered the Sin and Folly of the Kings 
of Canaan^ that they attempted not to make peace with Israel^ 
but with a stupid boldness and obstinacy, set themselves 
violently to oppose them and their God. (Josh. xi. 20.) " For 
it was of the Lord, to harden their hearts that they should 
come against Israel in battle, that he might destroy them 
utterly, and that they might have no favour ; but that he 
might destroy them, as the Lord commanded Moses." It is 
evident that thus God ordered the treacherous rebellion of 
Zedekiah against the King of Babylon. (Jer. lii. 3.; '^ For 
through the aneer of the Lord it came to pass in Jerusalem, 
and Judah, until he had cast them out from his presence, that 
Zedekiah rebeUed ajgainst the King of Babylon. (So r2 Kings 
xxiv. 20.) And it is exceedmg manifest, that God thus order- 
ed the rapine and unrighteous ravages of Nebuchadnezzar^ in 
spoiling and ruining Uie nations round about. (Jer. xxv. 9.) 
" Behold, I will send and take all the families of the north. 
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saith the Lord, and Nebuchadnezzar my servant, and will 
bring them against this land, and against all the nations round 
about; and will utterly destroy them, and make them aa 
astonishment, and an hissing, and perpetual desolations.^^ — 
(Chap, xliii. 10, 11.) ^^ I will send and take Nebuchadnezzar the 
king of Babylon, my servant : and I will set his throne upon 
these stones that I have hid, and he shall spread his royal pavi* 
lion over them. And when he cometh, he shall smite the land 
of Egypt, and deliver such as are for death to death, and such 
as are for captivity to captivity, and such as are for the sword 
to the sword.^^ Thus God represents himself as sending for 
Nebuchadnezzar^ and taking him and his armies, and bringing 
him against the nations wmch were to be destroyed by him, 
to that very end, that he might utterly destroy them, and 
make them desolate ; and as appointing the work that he 
should do so particularly, that the very persons were desig- 
nated that he should kill with the sword ; and those that should 
be killed with famine and pestilence, and those that should be 
carried into captivity ; and that in doing all these things he 
should act as his servant ; by which less cannot be intended, 
than that he should serve his purposes and designs. And in 
Jer. xxvii. 4—6. God declares, how he would cause him thus 
to serve his designs, viz. by bringing this to pass in his sove< 
reign disposals, as the great Possessor and Governor of the 
Universe that disposes Si things just as pleases him. ^^ Thus 
saith the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel ; £ have made the 
earth, the man and the beast that are upon the ground, by my 
great power, and my stretched out arm, and have given it 
unto whom it seemed meet unto me ; and now I have given all 
these lands into the hands of Nebuchadnezzar my servant, 
and the beasts of the field have I given also to serve him.^^ — 
And Nebuchadnezzar is spoken of as doing these things, by 
having his arms strengthened by God, and having God^s sword 
put into his handsyfor this end. (Ezek. xxx. 24, 25, 26.) Yea, 
God speaks of fais terribly ravaging and wasting the nations, 
and cruelly destroying all sorts, without distinction of sex or 
age, as the weapon in God's hand, and the instrument of his 
indignation, which God makes use of to fulfil his own purposes, 
and execute his own vengeance. (Jer. li. 20. &;c.) "Thou 
art my battle axe, and weapons of war. For with thee I will 
break in pieces the nations, and with thee I will destroy king- 
doms, and with thee I will break in pieces the horse and tuis 
rider, and with thee I will break in pieces the chariot and his 
rider ; with thee also will I break in pieces man and woman ; 
and with thee I will break in pieces old and young ; and with 
thee will I break in pieces the younff man and the maid, &c." 
It is represented, that the designs of Ifebuchadnezzar and those 
that destroyed Jerusalem, never could have been accomplish- 
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ed, had not God determined them. (Lam. iii. 37.) ^' Who is 
he that saith, and it cometh to pass, and the Lord commandeth 
it not'?^' And yet the king of Babylon thus destrojring the 
nations, and especially the Jews^ is spoken of as his great 
wickedness, for which God finally destroyed him. ha. xiv. 
4 — ^6, 12. Hah. ii. 5 — 12, and Jer. chap. 1. and li.) It is most 
manifest that God, to serve his own designs, providentially 
ordered Shimei'^s cursing of David. (2 Sam. xvi. 10, 11.) 
" The Lord hath said unto him, curse David. — Let him curse« 
for the Lord hath bidden him." 

It is certain that God thus for excellent, holy* gracious 
ends, ordered the fact which they committed, who were 
concerned in Christ^s death ; and that therein they did but 
fulfil God's designs; as I trust no Christian will deny it 
was the design of God, that Christ should be crucified^ and 
that for this end he came into the world. It is very manifest 
by many scriptures, that the whole afiair of Christ's crucifixion* 
with its circumstances, and the treachery of Judaa that 
made way for it, was ordered in God's Providence, in pursu- 
ance of his purpose ; notwithstanding the violence that is used 
with those plain scriptures, to obscure and pervert the sense 
of them, (Acts ii. 23.) "Him being delivered, by the 
determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God* ye have 
taken, and with wicked hands have crucified and slain." Liike 
xxii. 21, 22t. '^ But behold the hand of him that betrayeth 
me, is with me on the table : and truly the Son of Man goeth, 
as it was determined." (Acts iv. 27, 28.) " For of a truth* 
against the holy child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both 
Herod, and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles, and the people 
of Israel were gathered together, for to do whatsoever thy hand 
and thy counsel determined before to be done," (Acts iiL 17, 
18.) "And now, brethren, 1 wot that through ignorance 
ye did it, as did also your rulers ; but these things, which 
God before had shewed by the mouth of all his prophets, that 
Christ should suffer he had so fulfilled." So that what 
these murderers of Christ did, is spoken of as what God 
brought to pass or ordered* and that by which he fulfilled his 
own word. 

■^ '^ Groivas, as well as BezOt observes, f^gvymfrit must here ii|ni^ deeree.; 
and Elmer has shewn that it has that signification in approTed Greek writers. 
And it is certain tK/^oros signifies one given up into the hands of an enemy :"— — 
DoDD in Loc, 

t " As this passage is not liable to the ambiguities which some have i^prdiend- 
ed in Acts ii. S3, and iv. 28, (which yet seem on the idiole to be parallel to it, in Uieir 
most natural construction) I look upon it as an evident prooL that these thinn 
are, in the language of scripture, said to be determined or decreed (or ezaeujr 
bounded and mariied out by God, as the word «^f« most naturally ngmnes) wluea 
he sees in fact will happen, in consequence of his volitions^ without any neeessitt^ 
ting agency ; as well as those events of which he is properly the Attttanr." Dos^^ 
inXoe. < 
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In Rev. xviL 17. " The agreeing of the kings of the earth 
f o give their kingdom to the beast ;^^ though it was a very 
wicked thing in them, is spoken of as ^^ fiiUilling God^s wil],^^ 
and what " God had put into their hearts to do/' It is mani- 
ftst, that God sometimes permits sin to be committed, and at 
the same time orders things so, that if he permits the fact^ it 
. will come to pass, because on some accounts he sees it needful 
and of importance that it should come to pass. (Matt, xviii. 
7.) ^ It must needs be that offences come ; but woe to that 
man by whom the offence cometh* (With I Cor. xi. 19.) ^^ For 
there must also be heresies among you, that they which are ap- 

I proved may be made manifest among you.^^ 
Thus it is certain and demonstrable, from the holy Scrip* 
lnr#s, as well as the nature of things, and the principles of 
AtfninianSj that God permits sin ; and at the same time so 
I orders tilings in his Providence, that it certainly and infallibly 
; will come to pass, in consequence of his permission. 1 proceed 
; to observe in the next place, 

III. That there is a great difference between God being 
concerAed thos, by his permission^ in an event and act, which 
in the inherent subject and agent of it, is sin, (though the 
event will certainly follow on his permission) and his being 
concerned in it by producing it and exerting the act of sin ; or 
between his being the orderer of its certain existence by not 
hindering' it, under certain circumstances, and his being the 
proper actor or author of it, by a positive agency or e^ictency. 
And this, notwithstanding what Dr. Whitby offers about a say- 
ing of philosophers, that causa dejiciens^ in rebus necessariis^ ad 
taus€tm per se efficientem reducenaa est. As there is a vast dif- 
ference between the sun being the cause of the lightsomeness 
and warmth of the atmosphere, and the brightness of gold and 
diamondis, by its presence and positive influence ; and its be- 
ing the occasion of darkness and frost, in the night, by its mo- 
tion whereby it descends below the horizon. The motion of 
the sun is the occasion of the latter kind of events ; but it is 
not the proper cause, efficient or producer of them ; though 
they are necessarily consequent on that motion, under such cir* 
eumstanees : no more is any action of the Divine Being the 
cause of the evil of men's wills. If the sun were the proper 
cause of cold and darkness^ it would be the fountain of these 
things, as it is the fountain of light and heat : and then some- 
thing might be argued from the nature of cold and darkness, 
to a likeness of nature in the sun ; and it might be justly in- 
ferred, that the sun itself is dark and cold, and that his beams 
are black and frosty^ But from its being the cause no other- 
wise than by its departure^ no such thing can be inferred, but 
the Contrary ; it mAy justly be argued, that the sun ii^ a bright 
and hot body, if cold tod darknei^s are found to be the conse- 
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qaence of its withdrawment ; and the more constantly and ne- 
cessarily these effects are connected with, and confined to it^ 
absence, the more strongly does it argue the sun to^be the foun- 
tain of light and heat So, inasmuch as sin is not die finit ot 
any positive agency or influence of the Most Hi^ but on the 
contrary, arises from the withholding of his action and energy, 
and, under certain circumstances, necessarily follows on the 
want of his influence ; this is no aigument that he is sinful, or 
his operation evil, or has any thing of the nature of evil ; but» 
on the contrary, that he, and bis agency, are altogether good 
and holy, and that he is the fountain of all holiness. . It 
would be strange arguing indeed, because men never commit 
sin, but only when God leaves them to themselves, and ne- 
cessarily sin when be does so, and therefore their sin is not 
from themsehes^ but from God ; and so, that God -imist be 
a sinful being : as strange as it would be to argue, becaiise 
it is always dark when the sun is gone, and never dark mhesk 
the sun is present, that therefore all darkness is firom 4iie:sun« 
and that hid disk and beams must needs be blaidk^ 

IV» It properly belongs to the su^^eme^Lnd Absolute gorer- 
nor of the universe, to order all importaM events within his de- 
minion by his wisdom : but the events in the moral world are 
of the most important kind ; such as the moral actions of intel- 
ligent creatures, and their consequences 

These events will be ordered by something. They will 
either be disposed by wisdom, or they will be disposed by 
<3hance ; that is, they will be disposed by blind and undesign^ 
ing causes, if that were possible, and could be called a diipo* 
sal. Is it not better that the good and evil which happen in 
God's world should be order^, regulated, bounded* and de* 
termined by the good pleasure of an infinitely vnsefieing, who 
perfectly comprehends within his understanding and .constant 
view, the universality of things, in all their extent and duratioi\» 
and sees al) the influence of every event, with respect towfmy 
individual thing and circumstance throughout the grand «ft* 
tem, and the whole oftbe eternal series of consequaaces; than 
to leave these things to fall out by.chance« and to be deteimi* 
ned by those causes which have no understanding or aim ? 
Doubtless, in these in^ortant events, there is a better and a 
worse, as to the time, subject, place, manner, and circumstances 
of their coming to pass, with regard to. their influence oa tfie 
state and course of tbings. .And if there be, it is certainly 
best that they should be determined to that time, place, be, 
which is best. And therefore it is in its own nature fit, that 
wisdom, and not chance, should order these things. So that it 
belongs to tfie Being who is the possessor of infinite wisdom, 
and is the creator and owner of tlie whole system of created 
enltences, and has the care of all ; I say, it belongs to>liim^ tp 
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take care of this matter ; and he would not do what is proper 
for him, if he should neglect it. And it is so far from being 
unholy in him to undertake this affair, that it would rather 
have oeen unholj to neglect it ; as it would have been a ne- 

flectiiig what fitly appertains to him ; and so it would have 
een a very unfit and unsuitable neglect. 

Therefore the sovereignty of God doubtless extends to 
this matter : especially considering, that if God should leave 
men^s volitions and all moral events to the determination and 
disposition of bUnd unmeaning causes, or they should be left 
to nappen perfectly without a cause ; this would be no more 
consistent with liberty, in any notion of it, and particularly 
not in the Arminian notion of it, than if these events were 
subject to the disposal of divine providence, and the will of 
man were determined by circumstances which are ordered and 
disposed by Divine W^om ; as appears by what has been 
alreadv observed. But it is evident, that such a providential 
d^posmg, and determining of men^s moral actions, though it 
infers a moral necessity of those actions, yet it does not in the 
least infringe the real liberty of mankind ; the only liberty that 
common sense teaches to be necessary to moral agency, 
which, as has been demonstrated, is not inconsistent with such 
necessity. 

On the whole it is manifest that God may be, in the man- 
ner which has been described, the Orderer and Disposer of 
that event, which, in the inherent subject and agent, is moral 
Evil ; and yet His so doing may be no moral Evil. He may 
will the disposal of such an event, and its coming to pass for 
good ends, and his will not be an immoral or sinfiil will, but 
j a perfect, holy will. And he may actually, in his Providence, 
I so dispose and permit things, that the event may be cer- 
lainlj and infallibly connected with such disposal and per- 
mission, and his act therein not be an immoral or unholy, but 
a perfectly holy act. Sin may be an evil thing, and yet that 
there should be such a disposal and permission, as that it 
Aould come to pass,' may be a good thing. This is no con- 
tradiction or inconsistence. Joseph^s brethren selling him into 
JBgypt, consider it only as it was acted by them and with re- 
spect to their views and aims which were evil, was a very bad 
thing ; but it was a good thing, as it was an event of God^s or- 
dering, and considered with respect to his views and aims 
which were good. (Gen. 1. 20.) " As for you, ye thought Evil 
a£amst me ; but God meant it unto Good.'^ So the crucifixion 
of Christ, if we consider only those things which belong to the 
event as it proceeded from his murderers, and are comprehend- 
ed within the compass of the affair considered as their act, 
their principles, disfjositions, views, and aims ; so it was one of 
itle most heinous things that ever was done ; in many respecta 
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the most horrid of all acts : but consider it, as it was willed 
and ordered of God, in the extent of his designs and views, it 
was the most admirable and glorious of all events ; and God 
willing the event was the most holy volition of God, that ever 
was made known to men ; and God^s act in ordering it, was a 
divine act, which, above aU others, manifests the moral excel- 
lency of the Divine Being. 

The consideration of these things may help us to a suffi- 
cient answer to the cavils of Arminians concerning what has 
been supposed by many Cdlvinists^ of a distinction between a 
secret and revealed Will of God, and their diversity one from 
the other ; supposing that the Cdlvinists herein ascribe incon- 
sistent Wills to the Most High : which is without any founda- 
tion. God's secrst and revecded Will, or, in other words, his 
disposing and preceptive Will may be diverse, and exercised in 
dissimilar acts, the one in disapproving and opposing, the other 
in willing and determining, without any inconsistence. Be- 
cause, although these dissimilar exercises of the Divine Will 
may, in some respects, relate to the same things, yet, in strict- 
ness, they have different and contrary objects, the one evil and 
the other good. Thus, for instance, the crucifixion of Christ 
was a thing contrary to the revealed or preceptive Will of God ; 
because, as it was viewed and done by his malignant murder- 
ers, it was a thing infinitely contrary to the holy nature of God, 
and so-necessarily contrary to the holy inclination of his heart 
revealed in his law. Yet this does not at all hinder but that 
the crucifixion of Christ, considered with all those glorious 
consequences which were within the view of the Divine Om- 
niscience, might be indeed, and therefore might appear to 
God to be, a glorious event ; and consequently be agreeable to 
his Will, though this Will may be secret, i. e. not revealed in 
God's law. And thus considered, the crucifixion of Christ was 
not evil, but good. If the secret exercises of God's Will were 
of a kind that is dissimilar, and contrary to his revealed Will, 
respecting the same, or like objects ; if the objects of both 
were good, or both evil ; then, indeed, to ascribe contrary 
kinds of volition or inclination to God, respecting these ob- 
jects, would be to ascribe an inconsistent Will to God : but to 
ascribe to Him different and opposite exercises of heart, re- 
specting different objects, and objects contrary one to another, 
is so far from supposing God's Will to be inconsistent with it- 
self, that it cannot be supposed consistent with itself any other 
way. For any Being to have a Will of choice respecting good, 
and, at the same time, a Will of rejection and refiisal respect- 
ing evil, is to be very consistent : but the contrary, viz. to have 
the same Will towards these contrary objects, and to choose 
And love both good and evil at the same time, is to be very in- 
consistent 
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There is no inconsistence in supposing that God may 
hate a thing as it is in itself, and considered simply as evil, 
and yet that it may be his Will it should come to pass, consi- 
dering all consequences. I believe there is no person of good 
understanding who will venture to say, he is certain that it is 
impossible it should be best, taking in the whole compass and 
extent of existence, and all consequences in the endless series 
of events, that there should be such a thing as moral evil in the 
world.* And if so, it will certainly follow, that an infinitely 
wise Being, who always chooses what is best, must choose 
that there should be such a thing. And if so, then such a 
choice is not an evil, but a wise and holy choice. And if so, 
then that providence which is agreeable to such a choice, is a 
wise and holy providence. Men do will sin as sin, and so 
are the authors and actors of it : they love it as sin, and for 
evil ends and purposes. God does not will sin as sin, or for 
the «ake of any thing evil ; though it be his pleasure so to 

* Here are worthy to be observed some passages of a late noted writer of 
ctir nation, that nobody who is acquainted with him will suspect to be very favour- 
able to CaMnism. " It is difficult," says he, '* to handle the necessity of evil in such 
a manner as not to stumble on such as are not above bein^ alarmed at propositions 
which have an uncommon sound. But if philosophers will but reflect calmly on 
the matter, they will find that consistently with the unlimited power of the su- 
preme cause, it may be said, that in the best ordered system evUs must have 
place." — Tumbulfs PantciPLES </ moral PhUosopby, (p. 327,338.) He is there 
speaking of moral evils, as may be seen. 

Again the same author, in his second Vol. entitled Christian PhUosopkyf p. 35, 
has these words : " If the author and governor of all things be infinitely perfeei, 
then whatever is, is right; of all possible systems he hath chosen Uie best: and, 
consequently, there is no absolute evU in the universe. — This being the case, all the 
seeming impeffecHms^r evils in it are such only in a partial view ; and with respect 
to the whole system, they are good!}. 

Ibid. p. 37. " Whence then comes evil 7 is the question that hath, in all ages, 
been reckoned the Gordian knot in philosophy. And indeed, if we own the ex- • 
istence of evil in the world in an absolute sense, we diametrically contradkt what 
hath been just now proved of God. For if there be any evil in the system, that 
is not good with respect to the whole^ then is the whole not good, but evil ; or, at 
best, very imperfect : and an author must be as his workmanship is ; as is the 
eflect, Buch is the cause. But the solution of this difficulty is at hand ; 74st 
there is no evil in the universe. What ! Are there no pains, no imperfections ?-— 
Is there no misery, no vice in the world ? or are not these evils? Evils indeed they 
are : that is, ihose of one sort are hurtful, and those of the other sort are equally 
hurtful and abominable : but they are not evil or mischievous with respect to the 
whole. 

Ibid. p. 42. " But he is, at the same time, said to create evil, darkness, con- 
fhsioH ; and yet to do no evil, but to be the author of good only. He is called the 
" Father of fights," the author of " every perfect and good gift, vnth whom there 
is no variableness nor shadow of turning," who " temptetibi no man," but " fliveth 
to all men liberally, and upbraideth not." And yet by the prophet (Isa. xTv- 7.) 
he is introduced saying of himself, " I form light and create darkness ; I make 
peace, and create evil : I the Lord, do all these things." What is the meaninf , 
the plain language of all this, but that the Lord deUghteth in goodness, and (aa 
the scripture speaks) evil is ^* his strange work ?" He intends and pursues the 
Universal good of his creation : and the evU which happens is not permitted for its 
ewn sake, or through any pleasure in evil, but bedtuse it is requisite to the greti^ 
good pursnQ^." 
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order things that, he permitting, sin will come to pass ; for the 
sake of the great good that by his disposal shall be the con- 
sequence. His willmg to order things so that evil should come 
to pass for the sake of the contrary good, is no argument 
that he does not hate evil as evil : and if so, then it is no rea- 
son why he may not reasonably forbid evil as evil, and punish 
it as such. 

The Armmians themselves must be obliged, whether they 
will or no, to allow a distinction of God^s Will, amounting to 
just the same thing that Ccdvinists intend by their distinction 
of a secret and revealed Will. They must allow a distinction 
of those things which God thinks best should be, consideHng 
all circumstances and consequences, and so are agreeable to 
his disposing Will, and those things which he loves, and are 
agreeable to his nature, in themselves considered. Who lis 
there that will dare to say that the heUish pride, malice and 
cruelty of devils are agreeable to God, and what he likes and 
approves ? And yet, I trust, there is no Christian divine but 
will allow, that it is agreeable to God^s Will so to order and 
dispose things concerning them, so to leave them to them- 
selves, and give them up to their own wickedness, that this per- 
fect wickedness should be a necessary consequence. Doctor 
Whitby's words plainly suppose and allow it.* These follow- 
ing things may be laid down as maxims of plain truth and in- 
disputable evidence. 

1. That God is a perfectly happy Being, in the most ab- 
solute and highest sense possible. 

2. That it will follow from hence, that God is free from 
every thing that is contrary to happiness ; and so, that in strict 
propriety of speech, there is no such thing as any pain, grief, 
or trouble in God. 

3. When any intelUgent being is really crossed and disap- 
pointed, and things are contrary to what he truly desires, he is 
XYieless pleased^ or has less pleasure^his pleasure and happiness 
are diminished^ and he suffers what is disagreeable to him, or is 
the subject of something that is of a nature contrary to joy 
and happiness, even pain and grief.t 

From this last axiom, it follows, that if no distinction is 
to be admitted between God's hatred of sin, and his Will with 
respect to the event and the existence of sin, as the all-wise 
Determiner of all events, under the view of all consequences 
through the whole compass and series of things ; I say, then 

* Whiih^ on the Five PoinU, Edit. 2. 300, 305, 309. 

t Certainly it is not less absurd and unreasonable to talk of God's Will and 
Desires bein^ truly and properly crossed, without his suffering any uneasiness, or 
any thing gnevous or disagreeable, than it is talk of something that may be called 
a revtaUd IFttt, which may, in some respect, be difierent from % stcret purposs^ 
which purpose may }>e fulnlled, when the other is opposed. 
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it certainly follows, that the coming to pass of every individual 
act of sin is truly, all things considered, contrary to his Will, 
and that his Will is really crossed in it ; and this in proportion 
as He hates it And as God^s hatred of sin is infinite, by rea- 
son of the infinite contrariety of his Holy Nature to sin ; so 
his Will is infinitely crossed in every act of sin that happens. 
Which is as much as to say. He endures that which is infinite- 
ly disagreeable to him, by means of every act of sin that He 
sees committed. And, therefore, as appears by the preceding 
positions, He endures truly and really infinite grief or pain 
from every sin. And so He must be infinitely crossed, and 
suffer infinite pain, every day, in millions of millions of in- 
stances : He must continually be the subject of an immense 
number of rcaZ, and truly infinitely ^eat crosses and vexations. 
Which would be to make him infinitely the most miserable of 
all Beings. 

If any objector should say ; all that these things amount 
to, is, that God may do evil that good may come ; which is just- 
ly esteemed immoral and sinful in men ; and therefore may be 
j ustly esteemed inconsistent with the moral perfections of God. 
I answer^ that for God to dispose and permit evil in the man- 
ner that has been spoken of, is not to do evil that good may 
come ; for it is not to do evil at all. — In order to a thing being 
morally evil, there must be one of these things belonging to it, 
either it must be a thing uriiit and unsuitable in its own nature ; 
or it must have a bctd tendency ; or it must proceed fi'om an 
evil disposition^ and be done for an evil end. But neither of 
these things can be attributed to God^s ordering and permitting 
such events as the immoral acts of creatures for good ends. 
(1.) It is noiunjit in its own nature^ihsi He should do so. For 
it- is in its own nature Jit^ that infinite wisdom^ and not blind 
chance, should dispose moral good and evil in the world. And 
it is^^ that the Being who has infinite unsdom, and is the Maker, 
Owner, and Supreme Governor of the World, should take care 
of that matter. And, therefore, there is no unfitness^ or unsuit- 
ableness in his doing it. It may be unfit, and so immoral, for 
any other beings to go about to order this affair ; because they 
are not possessed of a wisdom that in any manner fits them 
for it ; and, in other respects, they are not fit to be trusted with 
this affair ; nor does it belong to them, they not being the own- 
ers and lords of the universe. 

We need not be afraid to afl5rm, that if a wise and good 
man knew with absolute certainty it would be best, all tlun^s 
considered, that there should be such a thing as moral evil m 
the world, it would not be contrary to his wisdom and good- 
ness for him to choose that it should be so. It is no evil de- 
sire to desire good, and to desire that which, all things con- 
sidered, is best And it is no unwise choice to choose that 
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that should be, which it is best should be ; and to choose thd 
existence of that thing concerning which this is known, viz. 
that it is best it should be, ^d so is known in the whole to be 
most worthy to be chosen. On the contrary, it would be a 
plain defect in wisdom and goodness, for him not to choose it. 
And the reason why he might not order it, if he were able, 
would not be because he might not desire it, but only the 
ordering of that matter does not belong to him. But it is no 
harm for Him who is, by right, and in the greatest propriety, 
the Supreme Orderer of all things, to order every thing in such 
a manner, as it would be a point of wisdom in Him to choose 
that they should be ordered. If it would be a plain defect of 
wisdom and goodness in a being, not to choose that that should 
be, which He certainly knows it would, all things considered, 
be best should be (as was but pow observed) then it must be 
impossible for a Being who has no defect of wisdom and good- 
ness, to do otherwise than choose it should be ; and that for 
this very reason, because He is perfectly wise and good. And 
if it be agreeable to perfect wisdom and goodness for him to 
choose that it should be, aqd the ordering of all things sur 
premely and perfectly belongs to him» it must be agreeable to 
infinite wisdom and goodness to order thai it should be. If 
the choice is good, the ordering and disposing things according 
to that choice must also be good. It can be no harm in one 
to whom it belongs " to do his Will in the armies of heaven, 
and amongst the inhabitants of the earth/' to execute a good 
volition. If this Will be good, and the object of his Will be, 
all things considered, good and best, then the choosing or will- 
ing it is not willing evil that good may come. And if so, then 
his ordering accordingly to that Will^ is not doing evil^ that good 
may come. 

2. It is not of a bad tendency >^ for the Supreme Being thusr 
to order and permit that moral evil to be. which it is best ' 
should come to pass. For that it is of good tendency, is the 
very thing supposed in the point now in question. — ^Christ'9 
Crucifixion, though a most horrid fact in them that perpetra- 
ted it, was of a most glorious tendency as permitted and order- 
ed of God. 

3. Nor is there any need of supposing it proceeds from any 
evil disposition or aim ; for by the supposition, what is aimed 
at is good, and good is the q.ctual issue, in the final result of 
things.* 

"^ From the whole strain of oor author's defence ofius principles, in reference 
lo the existence of sin in the universe, though there are many excellent remarks 
interspersed, and sound reasoning as fax as nis data would admit, yet he is evi- 
jdently embarrassed; makes concessions which his general principles of moral 
necessity did not require, and shelters hhnself under covers tluit afrord him in re* 
ality no efl^tual protection. To say, ^t the existence of sin is only a common 
i^W^cnUtfy which belongs to every hypothesis — that though God is the authmr tf sin, 
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SECT. X. 

Gwicertimg Sin*$ first Entrance into the World. 

The things which have already been offered, itiay serve 
to obviate or clear many of the objections which might be 

ifi Bome sense, yet he is not the agent, therefore the phrase should be disliked and 
rejected, that though God wiUb the eveni of sin, yet he wills it not as an evU, but 
ibr excellent ends — that the events of moral evils are dijipo$ed by wisdom — ^that 
God may be the orderer and disposer of moral evil, which in the agent is infinitely 
evil, but in the orderer of it no evil at all — ^that in order to a thing being morallT 
evil, it must be tu^ and tmsuUabUf or of a bad tendency, or from an evil dtspositioif; 
but that in wiUing the epent of sin neither can be attributed to God — that if a wise 
and good man Itnew, with absolute certainty, that it would be best, all things consi-^ 
dered, there should be moral evil, he might choose that it should be so — that the 
reason why he might not order it, if he were able, would not be because he mufat 
not desire, but only the ordering of that matter ooes not bdong to him — and utt 
in the language of Turnbull, " there is no evil in the xmiverse, — no absc^ute efil; 
aiDB aie evils only in a partiat view, but with respect to the whole system they are 
not evil or mischievous, but ^oods, kc** to say these things and more <^ a similar 
cast, is not calculated to satisfy a mind that wants the best evidence which the 
nature of the case will admit ; and we stron^v sus]>ect, from his mamier of writ* 
iflg, that our author's own mind was not satisned with the solution which he has 
attempted. 

Informer notes we have had occasion only to exptam principles adopted,, 
or to point out others either more evident or more radical, on which those of the 
author were founded, or with which they stood inseparably connected. But at the 
close of the |>resent section we feel ourselves ob%ed to attempt, at least, the ree^ 
Ufieution of ma principles ; or, peribaps more properly, to point out other prine^pUs 
which we conceive are attended with no such embarrassment, are exposed to no 
seliP-contradiction, and which represent the great Supreme in a much more amitp 
ble light. The ta^ is indeed arduous ; but &t it not be thought impossible, nor 
let the imperfection of language be coi]^ounded with the inadequacy of principteft. 
And while we solicit the candoiur of the reader — whereby he will ne prepared to 
make such allowances as the nature of the subject reqmres, be prevented from 
drawing hasty conclusions of the impracticability of brin^g the subject of enquiry 
, to a satisfactory issue, or of presumption in attempting it — ^we no less demand a 
strictness of examination. The real enquirer after truth, the christian divine, and 
the moral philosopher, should be solicitous, not to have the 'Mast word " in eofr" 
troversy, but to make all possible advances in ascertaining the genuine nounds ct 
acknowledged truths, in discovering radical principles, and in ascertaining their 
just bearings and tendencies. 

1. The true point of enquiry is —not whether they he moral evil, or vrhelbflr 
God be just ? but — ^how the actual existence of sin, or moral evil, in Uie univeiifl^ 
is to be reeoncUed with the moral perfections and character of God 1 Thereibn^ tbs 
fhing wanted is a middle term, or argumentative medium, whereby it may be skum 
that thiif proposition is true, viz. There is no red tnconsi^ence between tke emteacf 
ef sin ana the moral perfections of God. 

2. We may therefore confer the following propositions as first principles: 

AXIOMS. 
I. There does exist in the universe moral evil. 

n. God is inftaitely'free fiiom injustice, unholiness, and all bnptrfixjtions.— 
Hence, 

GOROLLART. 
There is no real inemsistenee between the existence of moral evfl and the mo- 
ral perfections of God. 

3. Now the question retnnis. What is the best evidence that theie is no i 
/hconsitftency ? Those who ate satisned with these plam piopedtions, the as 
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raised concerning sin^s first coming into the world ; as though 
it would follow from the doctrine maintained, that God must 

■and corollary, may have the evidence o{/aUhf that there is no inconsistence be> 
tween the subject and predicate of the last proposition. They may know so much 
of God as to bo assured that the existence of sin in the world is no impeachment 
of the moral character of the Most High. For such evidence it behoves us to be 
thankful. Millions are now in heaven, who enjoyed no other evidence while on 
«arth than that of faith. But this is no sufficient reason why those who have op- 
portunity should make no further enquiries into the subject. Some, indeed, sup- 
pose that no ratiortal evidence is in the present state attaincMe by man. But why 
anjr should so conclude it is difficult to say, except it be, that they wish to make 
their own minds the standard of all others, or their own attainments the ne plus vUra 
of moral philosophy. Such persons are not likely to acknowledge or perceive the 
real evidence, pn 'supposition that it is laid before them, as their mmds will be 
strongly prejudiced against all reasoning on the subject. 

4. One thing however is incontrovertible, as necessarily connected with the 
axioms, that the existence of moral evil, and the spotless and infinitely excellent 
moral character of God are perfecUy consistent; ana therefore there must be some' 
where good evidence of it. And another thing is equally plain, that the brighter the 
evidence we have of the truth of the proposition whicn asserts the consistency of 
the two axioms, the more will be our acquaintance with God's real character, and 
the real nature of sin, which all must allow to be advantageous. To which we 
may add ; that increased evidence of such a proposition is far from being injurious, 
may be further inferred from this consideration, that the higher any beings arise in 
holmess and happiness, the more dear will be that evidence to their view. 

5. The terms of the question are so plain, and so generally understood, that 
it is scarcely necessary to notice them ; we may however briefly observe, that 
moral evil is what stands in direct opposition to the moral character of God ; and 
that this latter includes universal rectUude or holiness and perfect benevolence^ 
Therefore* 

POSTULATE. 
Whatever if perfectly consistent with universal rectitude, and perfect bene^ 
Tolence, is consistent with the moral perfections of Grod. The reader will ob- 
serve, that what is asserted of rectitude and benevolence is different; the one is 
said to be umversdl and the other perfect only. Eveiy attribute of Jdiovah is in it- 
self both perfect and universal ; but not relativklt so. Thus his recHtude is 
both perfect in itself^ and tamersid with respect to its object; but his benevolence 
however infinitely perfect, is restricted as to its objects, both in extent and in de* 
gree. And this restriction is necessary two ways : 

6. First, the objects of benevolence, at least in this world, compose a sys- 
tern ; a&d every system, whether natural or moral implies a subordmaiion and 
comparative superiority of parts ; therefore the very idea of a systematic whole im- 
plies a restriction of benevolence as to extent and degree. 

7. Secondly, the exercise of benevolence is an exercise of wiU ; and the exf 
^rcise of will implies diversity of objects, and a preference of some rather than 
others, to occupy the more excellent parts of the whole system ; so that perfect 
universaUty or a strict equality of benevolence, without a distinguishing prefer- 
ence, is necessarily excluded by the verv nature of benevolence in exercise. 

8. Divine benevolence, therefore, admits of gradations, from the smallest de- 
gree conceivable to the utmost extent of the system ; while rectitude admits of 
DO such degree. Were we to attempt an illustration of so abstract a subject by 
m^ital images, we might say, that rectitude in its exercise towards the creatures^ 
may be compared to a plain surfiuse as widely extended as the miiverse, of infi^ 
nitely perfect polish, and without a flaw in anjr part. Hence, in its exercise, it is 
universal as its objects ; and can no more admit of degrees, than a perfect polish 
can admit of flaws. On the contranr, bmevolenee may be co«npared to a cone, in 
an inverted foroL the vertex of which is in contact with a point of that plane, and 
which, from the least possiUe degree, is caimble of rising «t sovereign pleasure, 
in its exercise towards the universe, to such a heiffht, as uiat the base of it may 
be, or may not be, of equal extent wiHi-the plane below. 

9. From joat views of benevolence we may infer, that its eseBeite is partly 
free, and undeserved by the creature ; htmg the firait of will, choice, and wv^ 
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be the author of the first sin, through his so disposing things, 
that it should necessarily follow from his permission, that the 

rtign pleasure. Tke abseneis of it, with respect to creatured, implies na flaw iir 
perfect rectitude. Every degree of benevolence, from the least to the greatest, 
must be altogether optional. Perfect rectitude, with respect to created beings 
and each individual creature, may subsist, without any more benevolence than 
what is necessarily included in mere existence. 

10. Thfs being the case, the state of the universe in reference to perfect 
rectitude, and irrespective of benevolence, may be fiuther compared to a balance 
in perfect equilibrium. The least weight of benevolence makes it preponderate, 
proportionally, in favour of virtue and happiness ; but without which weight nei- 
ther could take place. 

il. But, according to what has beeri said in a former note, every created be- 
ing is the subject of passive power; which, with respect to its influence on thc^ 
creature, is, in some respect, the opposite of benevolence. In some, not in aU 
respects. Benevolence is an exercise of will, aird implies an d.gent ; but passive 
power is a quality or principle inseparable &om every creature, and from the uni^ 
verse at large. In reference to a former illustration, this may be compared to 
another cone exaetly opposite, the vertex of which, from below, meets that of 
the other in the same plane. The intermediate point, and indeed every point in 
the same plane, may represent the perfect rectitude of God towards every indi- 
vidual ; the invertoa cone above, divine benevolence j the cone below, passive 
power, with its base necessarily equal to the whole plane, as it respects the created 
universe. 

12. He)ic6 we may say that the neuti^al state of any being is placed in the 
plane ; }ds degree of influence from passive power, tne pr^isposing cause of 
vice, is represented by a corresponding given part of the cone below ; and his 
degree of predisposition to virtue from (fivine benevolence, is represented by a 
coFresponaing given part of the cone above. Or, to change the comparison, if a 
perfectly poised balance be made to represent perfect rectitude, then we may sup 
pose weights at each end in all possible proportions, from the smallest to the 
greatest. Passive power not being the effect of will, but of the relative nature 
of thin'gs, and inseparably connected with one end of the balance, it is evident, 
that it can be counteracted in its tendency only by the weight of benevolence, or 
sovereign pleasure. Therefore, whoever on earth or in heaven, rises to, and is 
confirmed m virtue, his attainment must be the effect of mere benevolence. And 
whoever on earth or in hell, falls into, and is confirmed in vice, his deterio- 
ration must be the effect of passive power, as the predisposing cause of vice, 
which nothing in the universe can counteract but sovereign, free, unmerited, be* 
iidvolence. 

13. Consequently, all the g-ood and happiness in the universe is the effect of 
benevolence, or sovereign pleasure, and exists above the plane of perfect recti^ 
tude ; but all the evil and misery in the world is the effect of passive power, in 
union with free agency, and exists below the plane of rectitude. The one gene- 
rates virtue, and raises to happiness and heaven ; the other generates vice, and 
fiinks to mis^iy and hell. 

14. tvery thing in the universe planned, decreed, and effected by Jehovah, 
is a structure of benevolence. All He eflTects is good, and only good. The evil 
that exists is not his work. Benevolence has decreed an endless chain of aniec«- 
dentSy including the natural and moral worlds ; and the consequents peculiar ttt 
them result therefVom with infallible Certainty. But other antecedents, in this 
world and in Aett, are constantly interposed by ftee agents under the influence of 
passive power, whose consequences also follow with nqual infallible certajnty. 
To the eye of created intelligence these counter positions, and opposite con- 
sequents appear blended in an inextricable manner, like the different rays of light 
in the same pencil, different gases in a given space, and diflferent subtle fluids in 
the same body. But to the eye of omniscience they appear perfectly distinct, in 
their proper nature, in all tlmir directions and bearings^ in all their tendenciefB and 

15. Instead, therefore, of saying, " There is no evU in the universe," we 
should say, " There is muck evil in the universe ; there is much on earth, an4 
^lore in heU ; bat none of God's t^ppoiatmenti It xs^ demonstrable, that pfunofi 
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sinful act shduld be committed, &c. I need not, therefore^ 
stand to repeat what has been said already^ about such a ne^ 

power can no more be an object of appointment, than the most direct contradiC'* 
tions ; and yet it is equally demonstrable that such a piinciple is the inseparable 
concomitant of every creature. It is of prior consideration to moral agency ; for 
whatever is a property of a created nature as such, is of^ prior consideration to the 
t^eticy of that creature. Consequently it is a property neither divinely appointed, 
nor yet a moral evil. 

16. Liberty, in one sense, bears the same relation to good and evil, as recti- 
tude does to benevolence and passive power. Liberty in itself is equally a me- 
dium between good and eviL as rectitude is between benevolence and passive 
power ; and the medium is of a nature perfectly distinct from both extremes. To 
which we may add, that Liberty united to, or under the influence of sovereigii 
benevolence, generates virtue ; but Liberty united to, or under the influence of 
passive power, generates vice. 

17. From the premises it may be seen, that the existence of aU evil, and es- 
peciallv moral evU^ in the universe, is not inconsistent with the moral perfections 
of God. It is evident also that in no sense iffhdtever, except by a total misapplica- 
tion of terms, can God be said to be " the author of sin.*' Nor can it be said that 
God " wills the event of sin ;»' but the contrary is plain, that he does not vnU it, 
either in a decretive, a legislative, or any other sense. 

18. The great source of confiision into which many authors have plunged 
themselves^ is, that they draw too hasty an inference in attempting to make not 
hindering an event to be ultimately the same as willing it. Upon their datOy indeed, 
it may be true, while they regard every event aUke to be the effect of divine 
energy, and even the worst, in order to answer a good end. And this will al- 
ways be the case, for self-consistency requires it, until we see and acknowledge 
a metaphvsical negative cause of moraj evil, and an eternal nature of things antece- 
dent to all will, with their infallible effects, when not counteracted by sovereign 
benevolence. 

19. Let us now view the sulject in the light of terms a little different. Much 
error often arises through the defect of language ; and where there is danger of 
misapprehension, it may be of use to change expressions. Hereby a difficult sub- 
ject may be taken by different handles, or a reudei* may apprehena it by one han- 
dle, which he could not by another. Let us then substitute tne word Equity instead 
of RecHlude, and undeserved favour instead of benevolence. 

POSTULATE. 

Whatever is perfectly consistent with eqteity is also perfectly consistent with 
the moral character of God. 

20. Whatever is the pure effect of equity and the nature of things, or essential 
truth, united, cannot be inconsistent with the moral perfections of God ; the ex- 
istence of moral evil in the universe is the pure effect of tbese : therefore the 
existence of moral evil in the universe cannot be Inconsistent with the moral 
perfections of God. 

21. The only ground of hesitation here is. How moral evil is the effect of 
equity and the nature of i hings ? Liberty itself is a natural good} and therefore 
is the fruit of divine favour ; and the mere exercise of liberty must be ascribed to 
the sam«' cause. But he who is hypothetically free to good, must be in like man- 
ner free to evil For this hypothetical freedom either to good or to evil is what 
constitutes the morality of his acts of choice. Take away this hypothetical free- 
dom, and you take away the essence of moral agency It is plain, then, that to 
possess this freedom and consequent moral agency, is not inconsistent with the 
equity, rectitude, or moral perfections of God. Vet it is demonstrable that free- 
dom cannot he influenced in its choice, so as to constitute it virtuous or vicious, 
holy or sinful, morally right or wrong, good or evil, but from two causes radi- 
cally .. divine favour and passive power If the ajg:ent be under the influence of 
divine favour, a happy result, in the same proportion, is secured by the same es- 
sential truth as renders the choice of the great i am infallibly good ; which no 
one will say is inconsistent with the divine perfections For though favour raises 
tke agent dove what rigid or pure equity can do, there is no inconnstenee between 
ihemi aoy more ^an between payuig a just debt and bestowing also a free gift 
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oessity not proving God to be the Author of Sin, in any ill 
sense, or in any such sense as to infringe iiny liberty of man, 
concerned in his moral agency, or capacity of blame, guilt, and 
punishment 

in addition. But if the agent be not under the influence of undeserved fayoor, 
the only alternative is, that he must necessarily be under the influence of passive 
power And as nothing can possibly secure a happy result but undeserved favouff 
or benevolent influence, a negative cause becomes an infallible ground of cer- 
tainty of an opposite result. Again, 

22. When God gives to creatures what is their due, he deals with them in 
equUy ; but when God gives them less grace than is actually sufficient to secure 
from sin. or will in fact do so, he gives them their due. Were it other^vise, it 
would be impossible for any to sin. If to give them so much favour or benev#. 
lent influence as would actuaUy preserve them from sin^ were their due, it is plain 
that the God of equity would give them their due, and preserve them from sin 
accordingly. But the fact is widely otherwise. They are not all preserved from 
sin, though all might be, through the interposition of sovereign favour ; therefore 
it is not their due, or equity does not require it. 

23. If it be said, It is owing to their oion fauU ; it is very true. But bow 
came any creatures to beybti% 7 God made angels and men uprighi : and he has 
always dealt with every creature, however debased by sin, in equHlty, He has 
adso given to every creature, capable of sinning, liberty unconstrained. He of- 
ten influences the disposition by benevolence ; and the goodness of God, by 
providential and gracious dispenbations, leadeth to repentance But never has 
be dealt with any unjustly, or given them less than their due Not a fallen spi- 
rit, however deeply sunk, can verify such a charge. Assuredly, they have 
destroyed themselves ■ but in God is the only help. A principle of which God is 
not the author, as before explained, in union with the abuse of their liberty, 
satisfactorily accounts for the fact. Our evil is of ourselves ; but all our g99d 
is from God. 

24. From what has been said we may safely draw this inference, that the 
Existence of moral evil in the universe is not inconsistent with the moral perfbc- 
tions of God. And the proposition would be equully true had the proportion of 
moral evil been greater than it is But some wnl continue to cavil, ii is proba- 
ble, because every objection is not professedly answered ; and some difficulties^ or 
divine aramay will always remain. They will still be asking, why benevolence is 
not more universal, and thereby moral evii oUogtther prevented ^ Why the cone 
(to which benevolence has been compared) is not a cvlinder, whose base Is com- 
mensurate with the plane of creatural existence, and whose top rises atf In/int- 
tum 7 They might as well enquire. Why is not every atom a sun ? Why not 
every drop an ocean ? Why not every moment an age ? Why not every worm 
an angel ^ Why not the solar system as <arge as all material systems united ^ 
Why the number of angels and men not a thousand times greater.^ And to com- 
plete the absurditv of demanding evidence for every thing, as an objection 
against demonstrable truth, Why is not aiiy given part on the surface of a cone» 
a cylinder, or a globe, not in the centre ? To all such inquiries — and if advanced 
as objections, impertmeid enquiries — ^it is sufficient to reply. Infinite Wisdom has 
planned a universe, in which divine benevolence appears wonderfully conspicu- 
ous and even the evils — whether natural or moral, which are intermixed, and 
which in their origin are equally remote from divine causation and from chance 
— are overruled, to answer purposes the most benevolent and the most wonder- 
fully sublime. 

COBOLLARIES. 

1 The only possible way of avoiding the most ruinous consequences— -mo- 
ral evil and misery~-is to direct the will, through the instrumentality of its free- 
dom, to a state of union to God, submission to his will, and an imitation of his 
moral perfections, according to his most merciful appointment. 

ft. To creatores fallen below the line of rectitude, and vet the sulgects flf 
hope, praver to God for grace, undeserved ftivour, or benevolent influence^ is an 
exercise the most becomine, a duty the most necessary iuid importaiity aail'ii pri- 
vilege of the first nagnitiiae.— W. 
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But should it nevertheless be said, that if God, when he 
had made man, might so order his circumstances, that from 
these, together with his withholding further assistance and Di- 
vine Influence, his Sin would infallibly follow, why might not 
God as well have first made man with a fixed {prevailing princi- 
ple of Sin in his heart ? 

I answer, 1. It was meet, if Sin did come into existence 
and appear in the world, it should arise from the imperfection 
which properly belongs to a creature, as such, and should 
appear so to do, that it might appear not to be from God as 
the efficient or fountain. But this could not have been, if man 
had been made at first with Sin in his heart ; nor unless the 
abiding principle and habit of Sin were first introduced by an 
evil act of the creature. If Sin had not arisen from the im- 
perfection of the creature, it would not have been so visible, 
that it did not arise from God as the positive cause and real 
source of it. — But it would require room that cannot be here 
allowed, fiilly to consider all the difficulties which have been 
started concerning the first entrance of Sin into the world. — 
And therefore, 

3. I would observe, that objections against the doctrine 
that has been laid down in opposition to the Armirdan notion 
of liberty, from these difficulties, are altogether impertinent ; 
because no additional difficulty is incurred, by adhering to a 
scheme in this manner differing from theirs, and none would 
be removed or avoided, by agreeing with, and maintaining 
theirs. Nothing that the Arminians say about the contin- 
gence or self-determining power of man^s will, can serve to 
explain, with less difficulty, how the first sinfiil volition of 
mankind could take place, and man be justly charged with the 
blame of it. To say, the will was self-determined, or deter- 
mined by free choice, in that sinful volition — which is to say, 
that the first sinful volition was determined by a foregoing sin* 
ful volition — ^is no solution of the difiniculty. It is an odd way 
of solving difficulties, to advance greater, in order to it. To 
say, two and two make nine ; or, that a child begat his father, 
solves no difficulty : no more does it to say, the first sinful act 
<}( choice was before the first sinfiil act of choice, and chose 
and determined it, and brought it to pass. Nor is it any bet- 
ter solution to say, the first sinful volition chose, determined, 
and produced itself; which is to say, it was before it was. 
Nor will it go any fuither towards helping us over the diffi- 
culty to say, the first sinful volition arose accidentally, without 
any cause at all ; any more than it will solve that difficult 
question, How the world could be made out of nothing ? to 
say, it came into being out of nothing, without any cause ; as 
has been idready observed. And if we should allow that the 
first evil volition should arise by perfect accident, without 
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any cause; it would relieve no difficulty, about God laying 
the blame of it to man. For how was man to blame for per- 
fect accident which had no cause, and which, therefore, he 
was not the cause of, any more than if it came by some exter- 
nal cause ? — Such kind of solutions are no better than if some 
person, going about to solve some of the strange mathemati- 
cal paradoxes about infinitely great and small quantities — as, 
that some infinitely great quantities are infinitely greater than 
some other infinitely great quantities ; and also that some in- 
finitely small quantities are infinitely less than others, which 
yet are mfinitely little — should say, that mankind have* been 
under a mistake, in supposing a greater quantity to exceed a 
smaller ; and that a hundred, multiplied by ten, makes but a 
single unit.* 

* On the subject of the origin of moral evil, our author is xfiore concise than 
usual. His design, in this very short section, is merely to shew, that the dkficul- 
ties which have been started, concerning the first entrance of sin into the worlcl, 
are such as cannot be discussed in a small compass ; and, that the Arminian 
cause gains nothing by urging them. That cause has been sufficiently examined 
in several parts of this Enc^uiry ; but the true and precise origin of moral evil, re- 
quires further notice. It is indeed of infinitely greater importance to be ac- 
quainted with that celestial art, and that sacred influence, whereby we may 
emerge from the gulf of sin to holiness and heaven, than to be accurately versed 
in the science of its origination. And so it is far more important to see objects, 
and improve sight, than to be able to demonstrate the theory of vision ; .to reco- 
ver health, and to use it aright, than to have skill to ascertain the cause and the 
symptom of disease ; to contribute vigorously in extinguishing a fire that 
threatens to destroy our dwelline^s and ourselves, than to know the author of &« 
calamity ; to participate the efipcts of varied seasons, than to understand, astro* 
nomically, the precise reason of those variations. The mariner may navigate 
withotit kiiowing why his needle points to the north ; and the celestial bddies ia 
the solar system were as equally regular in their motions before Sir Isaac Newton 
had existence, as they have been since he has ascertained those laws and propuT' 
turns according to which they move. And yet the science of optics is not use- 
less, the healing art is not to be despised, to discover an incendiary is desirable, 
and never is that philosopher, who attempts to ascertain the cmises^ of natwid 

Shenomena, held up as blameworthy. In like manner, though millions are 
elivered from the influence of sin, and raised to the most exalted eminence pf 
happiness, who never knew, or even sought to know, scientifically, the origina- 
tion of sin j this is no ^ood reason that such knowledge is useless, or even un- 
important. As we do not wish to swell these notes unnecessarily, we beg leave 
to refer to what we have said elsewhere on the subject, particularly in notes on 
the former part of this Treatise, on Dr. Doddridge^s Lectures, and on a Sermon, 
concerning " Predestination to Life," second edition, in connection with what 
we now add. -Siee Doddr. Works, vol. iv. p. 333, &.c. vol. v. p. 208, &c, 
Jfotes.) — As th& basis of our|)r©8ent demonstration, we begin with proposing a 
few axioms. 

AXIOMS. 

1. No efiect can exist without an adequate cause. On this truth are founded 
-all reasonings and all metaphysical evidence. 

2. Sin is an efiect and has a cause. On this truth are founded all moral 
means and all religious principles. 

3. The origin of moral evil cannot be moral evil ; or, the cause of sin can* 
not be sin itself. Except we admit this, the same thing may be and not be, at 
the same time, and in the same respect — the same thing may be sin and no sin-^ 
cause and no cause — or, contrary to the first axiom, a contingent event may be 
the cause of itself, or may exist without an adequate cause. 
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SECT. XL 

Of a supposed Inconsistetice between these Principles and Ood'^s 

moral Character. 

The things which have been already observed, may be 
sufficient to answer most of the objections, and silence the 

4. There is no positive cause but what is ultimately from God. If otherwise^ 
something positive may begin to be toUhout a positive cause ; or, something may 
exist without an adequate cause ; which is the same as an effect to eUat without 
a cause, contrary to the first axiom. 

5. There may be a negative metaphysical cause, where there is no decretive 
divine operation to efiect it. Were there no negative metaphysical causes, such 
ideas as absence, ignorance, folly, weakness, and the Uke, could have no meta- 
physical eflects, contrary to universal experience. And we must renounce all 
ideas of congruity to suppose that such things are the mere effects of divine de- 
cree and operation. 

Having premised these positions as axioms not to be disputed, we proceed 
to make a few observations, which, though equally true, may not be equally ob- 
vious. 

6. The origin of moral evil cannot be one princi]^e. For were it one, it must 
bo either a positive or negative cause. If poaitivef it would be ultimately from 
God, but this would exclude a moral altemaHve, the very essence of moral agency, 
and consequently be incompatible vnth the existence of moral evil. But if a ne- 
gative cause, it must ultimately be referred to the prime negative cause, which 
can be no other than passive power, as before explained ; which is nothing in- 
dependent of positive existence ; and consequently can have no e0ect but in 
vnion with positive existence. 

7. It remains, then, that the origin of moral evil is a compound of two causes 
at least. Yet not more than two ; because, as we shall see, these are sufficient, 
and more would be superfluous in order to produce the efiect. 

8. Now the question remains. What are these compounded principles? Are 
they tw6 positive causes, two negatives, or one of each ? They cannot be two 

, positive causes ; for then they might be ultimately reduced to one, the first cause ; 
as before proved, gr, 4, 6. Nor can they be two negalive ones ; for ultimately 
there is but one cause properly negative. Consequently, 

9. The first entrance of^sin into the world, or the true and precise origin of moral 
evil, may be fouiid in two causes united: the one positive and the other negative. 
But neither of which is morally good or morally evil j if the cause were morally 
good, the effect could not be morally bad ; and if morally evil, it would be con- 
trary to the third a^xiom, and to conmion sense. These two causes are, firsts 
lAherttfj a cause naiixriMy good ; secondly, paasine power, a cause natttredly evil. — 
And these two caused are as necessary for the production of moral evil, as two 
parents for the production of a human being according to the laws of nature. 

9. Dr. Clarke, whose brief account has been more implicitly admitted than 
any other, says, that moral evil ** arises whdly from the abuse of Liberty; which 
God gave to his creatures for other purposes, and which it was reasonable and fit to 
give them for the perfection and order of the whole creation, only they, contrary 
to God's intention and command, have abused what was necessary for the perfec- 
tion of the whole, to the corruption ^nd depravation of themselves." This extract 
from Dr. Clarke (in his Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of God, p. 
113, 5th edit.) has been advanced by celebrated writers, as "containing all that 
can be advanced with certainty" on the subject. But surely those minds must be 
easily satisfied who can be satisfied with such evidence. Dr. Clarkb allows and 
proves, that liberty is a perfecHen rather than an evil. How came it then to pro- 
ducB evil? He answers, " This arises wholly from the abuse of libcrtjr." But 
wbat is the cause of this effect called " the abuse of liberty ?'' This in fact is the 

34 
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great exclamations of Arminians against the Calmmsts^ from 
the supposed inconsistence of Calmnistic principles with the 

whole of the difficulty, and yet he loaves it urUouched. The free agent /oils in the 
exercise of Uberty ; this failure is an efiect ; but there is no eflfect without a cause ; 
therefore this faUiare must have a cmtse ; and this cause (not the abuse of liberty) 
must bring us to the origin of moral evil. 

10. What Dr. Clarkk has left untouched may yet be ascertained. We think 
it has been fairly excluded, by what has been already advanced, from every thing 
exce{>t Liberty and Passwe Power, Therefore, the ahtise of liberty can arise only 
from its associate. But how can this operate as a cause of the abuse of Uberty ? 
In order to answer this question, we must recollect what liberty itself is, viz. a 
natural power or instrument of the mind, capable of producing moral efSscts. — 
Not a sel/'determining power, which would be contrary to the first axiom ; and which 
our author has abundantly demonstrated to be full of contradictions, and an ut- 
ter impossibility. It must then be determined by motives. But motives, as before 
shown (m a former note) are the objects of choice in union with the state of the 
mind, as a compound e^ct. Now the cause why the real goodf sup^se the chief 
goody which is Absolutely unchangeable, is not chosen, ana an inferior ^ood ap- 
pears atlhe instant of choice preferable, and is in fact preferred, must arise from 
that part of the motive which is the state of the mind. 

11. Now there are only two states of the mind conceivable whereby liberty 
can be influenced ; the one a state naturally evil ; the other a state morally good. 
Were we to say that the state was morally evil at the first entrance of sin, we 
should contradict the third axiom. And were we to say that the cause was only 
naturally good, we should contradict the first axiom. Therefore the cause of tfaie 
abuse of liberty is a state naturally evil. No other cause can possibly be assigned, 
without involving a contradiction. But wluit is a state naturally evil, and without 
any mixture of moral evil ? It can be no other but a state under the influence of 
what we call passive power. 

12. Let us view the subject in another light. Petfeet liberty, in reference to 
virtue and vice, the scale of merit and demerit, and its attoidant degrees of hap- 
piness or misery, is a medium, standing between all extremes — ^between virtue 
and vice, merit and demerit, happiness and misery. If we regard divine rectitude 
or equity according to a former simile, in reference to the moral system, as an 
universal plane, lil^rty may be said to coincide with it. And hema a natural per- 
fection, or, when exerted, a good w&ch has a positive cause^ it is the efi^t of be- 
nevolent energy. If the mind be under unmerited, sovereign, benevolent influ- 
ence, its liberty attaches itself to real good ; then the agent rises on the scale of 
excellence, and therefore of happiness. But if tihe mind bo under passive influ- 
ence, or the influence of passive power, (a depraved nature and connrmed vtetoi» 
habits being now out of the question) its liberty attaches itself to (qtparent good, 
in opposition to real ; then vice is generated, the agent sinks on the scale of dete- 
rioration, and consequently of misery. 

13. It appears, then, that the will, in the exercise of its freedom, "i^^ien pro- 
ducing imVral eflects, is the instrument of the disposition ; and that the character 
of the eflect bears an infallible and exact proportion to that of the predisposing 
cause. Yet the will in the exercise of choice is so free, that all constraint, coac- 
lion, and impulse, are entirely excluded from that wliich constitutes the moraKfy 
of the act. Here lies the essence of moral agency ; and the. ground of account- 
ablcness. The agent has a moral alteratioe ; if he be differently mirdbd he 
may choose otherwise than he actually does. If under benevolent influence he 
will, in proportion, infallibly choose aright ; if under equitable, passive influence, 
the appareni good will not be the real one, and consequently the choice will bo 
morally bad. Means, objects perfectly suitable and sufficient, are exhibited to 
view; but these of themselves would never determine the will, otherwise the 
same cflfect would always follow the same means. Temptations also are pre- 
sented ; these m hke manner of themselves never determine the vrill, otherwise 
temptation and sin would be infiOUbly connected. Then the holy Jesus could not 
have withstood the numerous and powerful solicitations of the tempter. But 
why did he withstand aU ? Because objects of temptation did not amstitute 
the whole of motives ; because objects operate accordmg to the state of the 
rmnd J and because in him benevolent influence counteracted passive power. 
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moral perfections of God, as exercised in his government of 
mankind. The consistence of such a doctrine of necessity as 
has been maintained, with the fitness and reasonableness of 

Hence, when the prince of this world came, he found nothing in him ; and 
hence he rose to the greatest height of glory, having *' a name above every 
name." 

14. There is no end of objections and cavils, however demonstrative the 
proof; for such there have been against all the first principles of religion — the be- 
ing of God — a revelation of his will to the human race — the doctrine of a future 
state, &c. iV^c. Some may say. Why should sin be made to originate in these two 
things, liberty and passive power ? We answer, It has been demonstrated, that 
all metaphysical, positive and negative, causation, in reference to moral evil, is 
reducible to these two ; and therefore they might as well ask, Why one and one 
make two, rather than any other number ? 

15. Others may say, Why not proceed from God done ? They might as well 
jisk, Why is not the sun the cause of darkness ? Love, the cause of enmity ? 
Wisdom, the cause of folly ? Happiness, the cause of misery ? Order, the cause 
of confusion ? But the effect, it may be said, is the same. We rephr, the assig- 
nation of a cause, whether true or raise, does not alter the nature of phenomena. 
It would be, indeed, a strange phenomenon, hitherto unknown, and unknowable, 
for an hypothesis^ however demonstrable, to alter the naturt of the things in ques- 
tion. The effects are the same. Very true. But the question is not about the ef- 
fects ; the enquiry is about the true cause of those efiects, in opposition to false 
philosophy. The ^ect of moral evil is misery, or deserved sufiermg. Now does 
it make no diifeience, in justifying the ways oif God to men, whether a rational, 
immortal being sufier deservedly or undeservedly ? To suffer for moral evil, is to 
suffer deservedly ; but were sin and suffering from Grod alone, or the efiect of con- 
stituted laws, this could not be the case. To say, that this partial suffering may 
be ultimately counterbalanced by a restoration, is begging the question, that there 
will be a restoration. And if there were, what is it better than an apology for 
past injustice ? To sufifer undeservedly, is to suffer unjustiy ; and to punish at aU 
is an act of injustice, if undeserved, as well as to punish for ever. 

16. It may be again asked. What advantage is there in fixing on this origin 
of moral evil, rather than another ? We reply by putting another question. Why 
should we put up with a false cause assigned for any thing ? Surely, phenomena 
more interesting, more alarming in their nature, and more awful in their conse^ 
quences, than moral evils, cannot arrest human observation. And it would be 
passing strange to suppose, that the ascertaining of their true cause and origin is 
not an important part of philosophy, and deserving of the closest investigation. 
What can be more dishonourable to the moral character of Deity, than to make 
sin originate in lus will alone / Or, if this be its origin, how preposterous to coll 
it nunral evil, as distinguished from natural ? How cruel and unjust, beyond pro* 
cedent, to punish it ; and how absurd the idea of threatening punishment for what 
was irreversibly appointed, 

17. Some may say. Why may we not be satisfied with the idea ofpermissum ? 
If properly understood, we acknowledge that this goes a considerable way. But 
we suspect, few seem acquainted with the full implication of the term. God per- 
mils. True ; if by it we mean he does not Hnder, The free agent acts amiss when 
he is not hindered. This only shews, that God might hinder if he pleased ; but it 
assigns no cause \: hy the agent acts amiss. Permitting, or not hindering, implies 
a cause distinct from divine causation. And the question returns, what is the 
cause of sin taking place when not hindered ? In vain do we fix on chance, or a 
&elf-determining power ; these explain nothing, and in fact are nothing, as our 
author has demonstrated various ways. In vain do we say, sin arises from the 
abuse of liberty. For the question recurs. What is the cause of that abuse ? If 
this be not explained, nothing is effected. In vain shall we say. It proceeds from 
the cause of causes. For that cause is good mly. From such a cause only good can 
proceed ; and to ascribe sin to this cause is as proper as to say that moral evil is a 
good thing, and ought to be rewarded rather than punished. If this be not a re- 
provable mode of calling *' evil good, and^od oil," (Isai. v. 20.) we loiow not 
what h. 
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God's commands, promises and threatenings, rewards and 
punishments, has been particularly considered. The cavils 
of our opponents, as though our doctrine of necessity made 
God the author of sin, have been answered ; and also their 
objections against these principles, as inconsistent with God's 
sincerity, in his counsels, invitations, and persuasions, has been 
already obviated, in what has been observed respecting the 
consistence of what Calvinists suppose, concerning the secret 
and revealed will of God. By that it appears, there is no 
repugnance in supposing it may be the secret will of God, that 
his ordination and permission of events should be such, that 
it shall be a certain consequence, that a thing never will come 
to pass ; which yet it is man's duty to do, and so God's precep- 
tive wil), that he should do; and this is the same thing as to 
say, God. may sincerely command and require him to do it. 
And if he may be sincere in commanding him, he may, for 
the same reason, be sincere in counselling, inviting and using 
persuasions with him to do it. Counsels and invitations are 
manifestations of God's preceptive will, or of what God loves, 
and what is in itself, and as man's act, agreeable to his heart ; 
and not of his disposing will, and what he chooses as a part of 
his own infinite scheme of things. It has been particularly 
shewn. Part III. Sect. IV. that such a necessity as has been 
maintained, is not inconsistent with the propriety and fitness of 
divine commands ; and for the same reason, not inconsistent 
with the sincerity of invitations and counsels, in the Corollary 
at the end of that Section. Yea, it hath been shewn, Part III. 
Sect. VII. Corol. 1. that this objection of Arminians^ concerning 
the sincerity and use of divine exhortations, invitations and 
counsels, is demonstrably against themselves. 

Notwithstanding, I would further observe, that the diffi- 
culty of reconciling the sincerity of counsels, invitations and 
persuasions with such an antecedent known fixedness of all 
events as has been supposed, is not peculiar to this scheme, 

COROLLARIES. 

18. Those who renounce the idea of passive power, as before explained, and 
its influence on the mind of a free agent, as a negative metaphysical cause ; can 
never find the true, philosophical cause of vice and sin, and consequenUy of cie- 
served suffering. As soon might they ascertain the laws of the planetary motions, 
while rejecting the principle of gravitation. If it be asked, V^'at is the link of 
connection between this principle and the event ? We reply, Essential truth, the 
dame truth as connects 2+2=4, or 2 — 1=1. 

19. Those who renounce a sovereign, benevolent, physical, holy influence on 
the mind can never find the true, philosophical origin of virtue and holuiess, and 
consequently happiness. 

20. From the premises we infer, that the highest wisdom, the bei^ interest, 
and the greatest honour of a rational and accountable being, is to employ his li- 
berty, and all his powers, in the way of absolute submission to the divine will ; in 
supreme affection, fear and love, to the infinite majesty and self-existem exceU 
lence-of God ; and in^ the way of humble and diligent obedience, according to tbP 
manifestation whi(^ God has made of himself.— W. 
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as distinguished from that of the generality of Arminians^ which 
acknowledge the absolute foreknowledge of God : and there- 
fore, it would be unreasonably brought as an objection against 
my differing from them. The. main seeming difficulty in the 
case is this: that God, in counselling, inviting and persuading, 
makes a shew of aiming at, seeking and using endeavours for 
the thing exhorted and persuaded to ; whereas, it is impossi- 
ble for any intelligent being truly to seek, or use endeavours 
for a thing, which he at the same time knows, most perfectly, 
will not come to pass ; and that it is absurd to suppose he makes 
the obtaining of a thing his end, in his calls and counsels, which 
he, at the same time, mfallibly knows will not be obtained by 
these means. Now, if God knows this, in the utmost certain- 
ty and perfection, the way by which he comes by this know- 
ledge makes no difference. If he knows it is by the necessity 
which he sees in things, or by some other means ; it alters not 
the case. But it is in effect allowed by Arminians themselves, 
that God^s inviting and persuading men to do things, which he, 
at the same time, certainly knows will not be done, is no evi- 
dence of insincerity ; because they allow, that God has a cer- 
tain foreknowledge of all sinful actions and omissions. And as 
this is implicitly allowed by most Arminians^ so all that pretend 
to own the scriptures to be the word of God, must be constrain- 
ed to allow it. —God commanded and counselled Pharaoh to 
let his people go, and used arguments and persuasions to in- 
duce him to it ; he laid before him arguments taken from his 
infinite greatness and almighty power, {Exod. vii. 16.) and 
forewarned him of the fatal consequences of his refusal from 
time to time; {chap. viii. 1, 2, 20, 21. chap. ix. 1, — 5. 13, — 17. 
and X. 3, 6.) He commanded Moses^ and the elders of Israel^ 
to go and beseech Pharaoh to let the people go ; and at the 
same time told them, he knew surely that he would not com- 
ply with it. (Exod. iii. 18, 19.) "And thou shalt come, thou 
and the elders of Israel, unto the king of Egypt, and you shall 
say unto him ; the Lord God of the Hebrews hath met with 
us ; and now let us go, we beseech thee, three days' journey 
into the wilderness, that we may sacrifice unto the Lord our 
God :" and, " I am sure, that the king of Egypt will not let you 
go.'' So our blessed Saviour, the evening wherein he was be- 
trayed, knew that Peter would shamefully deny him before 
the morning : for he declares it to him with asseverations, to 
shew the certainty of it ; and tells the disciples, that all of them 
should be offended because of him that night; (Matt. xxvi. 31, 
— 35. John xiii. 38. Luke xxii. 31, — 34. John xvi. 32.) And yet 
it was their duty to avoid these things ; they were very sinful 
things, which God had forbidden, and which it was their duty 
to watch and pray against ; and they were obliged to do so 
Stom the counsels and persuasions Christ used with them, at 
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that very time, so to do ; {Matt, xxvi. 41.) " Watch and 
pray, that ye enter not into temptation." So that what- 
ever difficulty there can be in this matter, it can be no ob- 
jection against any principles which have been maintained 
in opposition to the principles of Arminians ; nor does it any 
more concern me to remove the difficulty, than it does them, or 
mdeed ail, that call themselves Christians, and acknowledge 
the divine authority of the scriptures. — Nevertheless, this mat- 
ter may possibly (God allowing) be more particularly and 
largely considered in some future discourse on the doctrine of 
predeslinatiotu* 

But 1 would here observe, that however the defenders of 
that notion of liberty which I have opposed, exclaim against 
the doctrine of Calvinists^ as tending to bring men into doubts 
concerning the moral perfections of God : it is their scheme, 
and not the scheme of Calvinists^ that indeed is justly charge- 
able with this. For it is one of their most fundamental points, 
that a freedom of will consisting in self-determination, without 
all necessity, is essential to moral agency. This is the same 
thing as to say, that such a determination of the will, without 
all necessity, must be in all intelligent beings, in those things, 
wherein they are moral agents^ or in their moral acts : and from 
this it will follow, that God^s will is not necessarily determined, 
in any thing he does, as a moral agent, or in any of his 4icts 
that are of a moral nature : So that in all things wherein he 
acts holily, justly and truly, he does not act necessarily ; or 
his will is not necessarily determined to act holily and justly ; 
because, if it were necessarily determined, he would not be a 
moral agent in thus acting: his will would be attended with 
necessity ; which, they say, is inconsistent with moral agency : 
^^ He can act no otherwise ; he is at no liberty in the affair ; he 
is determined by unavoidable invincible necessity: therefore 
such agency is no moral agency ; yea, no agency at all, pro- 
perly speaking : a necessary agent is no agent : he being pas- 
sive, and subject to necessity, what he does is no act of his, but 
an effect of a necessity prior to any act of his." This is agree- 
able to their manner oiF arguing. Now then, what is become 
of all our proof of the moral perfections of God ? How can 
we prove, that God certainly will, in any one instance, do that 
which is just and holy ; seeing his will is determined in the 
matter by no necessity ? We have no other way of proving 
that any thin^ certainly will be, but only by the necessity of 
the event. Where we can see no necessity, but that the thing 
may be, or may not be, there we are unavoidably left at a loss. 

* It does not appear that the author did any thing more towards accomi^isb- 
ing this design, than to pen some thoughts, probably with a view to an elaborate 
treatise, which are included in his A^scellaneous Remarks and ObservatioQfr. 
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tVe have no other way properly and truly to demonstrate the 
moral perfections of God, but the way that Mr. Chubb proves 
them, (p. 262, 261—263, of his Tracts,) viz. that God must, 
necessarily, perfectly know, what is most worthy and valuable 
in itself,, which, in the nature of things, is best and fittest to be 
done. And, as this is most eligible in itself, he, being omnis- 
cient, must see it to be so ; and being both omniscient and 
self-sufficient, cannot have any temptation to reject it; and 
so must necessarily will that which is best. And thus, by 
this necessity of the determination of God's will to what 
is good and best, we demonstrably establish God's moral char- 
acter. 

Corol. From what has been observed, it appears, that most 
of the arguments from scripture which Arminians make use 
of to support their scheme, are no other than begging the ques- 
tion. For in these they determine in the first place, that with- 
out such a freedom of will as they hold, men cannot be proper 
moral agents, nor the subjects of command, counsel, persuasion, 
invitation, promises, threatenings, expostulations, rewards and 
punishments ; and that without such freedom it is to no purpose 
for men to take any care, or use any diligence, endeavours or 
means, in order to their avoiding sin, or becoming holy, escap- 
ing punishment, or obtaining happiness : and having supposed 
these things, which are grand things in question in the debate, 
then they heap up scriptures, containing commands, counsels, 
calls, warnings, persuasions, expostulations, promises and threat- 
enings ; as doubtless they may find enough such ; (the bible 
being confessedly full of them, from the beginning to the end) 
and then they glory, how full the scripture is on their side, how 
many more texts there are that evidently favour their scheme, 
than such as seem to favour the contrary. But let them first 
make manifest the things in question, which they suppose and 
take for granted, and shew them to be consistent with them- 
selves ; and produce clear evidence of their truth ; and they 
have gained their point, as all will confess, without bringing one 
scripture. For none denies, that there are commands, counsels, 
promises, threatenings, &,c, in the bible. But unless they do 
these things, their multiplying such texts of scripture is insigni- 
ficant and vain. 

It may further be observed, that such scriptures as they 
bring, are really against them, and not for them. As it has 
been demonstrated, that it is their scheme, and not ours, is in- 
consistent with the use of motives and persuasives, or any moral 
means whatsoever, to induce men to the practice of virtue, or 
abstaining from wickedness. Their principles, and not ours, 
are repugnant to moral agency, and inconsistent with moral 
government, with law or precept, with the nature of virtue or 
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rice, reward or punishment, and with every thing whatsoever 
of a moral nature, either on the part of the moral governor, or 
in the state, actions or conduct of the subject. 



SECT. XII. 

Of a supposed Tendency of these Principles to Atheism and 

Licentiousness. 

If any object against what has been maintained, that it 
tends to Atheism ; Iknow not on what grounds such an ob- 
jection can be raised, unless it be, that some Atheists have 
held a doctrine of necessity which they suppose to be like this. 
But if it be so, I am persuaded the Armtnians would n6t look 
upon it just that their notion of freedom and contingence 
should be charged with a tendency to all the errors that ever 
any embraced, who have held such opinions. The Stoick 
philosophers, whom the Ccdvinists are charged with agreeing 
with, were no Atheists, but the greatest Theists, and nearest 
akin to Christians in their opinions concerning the unity and 
the perfections of the Godhead, of all the heathen philoso« 
phers. And Epicurus^ that chief father of Atheism, maintain- 
ed no such doctrine of necessity, but was the greatest main- 
tainer of contingence. 

The doctrine of necessity, which supposes a necessary con- 
nection of all events, on some antecedent ground and reason 
of their existence, is the only medium we have to prove the 
being of God. And the contrary doctrine of contingence, 
even as maintained by Arminians (which certainly implies or 
infers, that events may come into existence, or begin to be, 
without dependence on any thing foregoing, as their cause, 
ground or reason) takes away all proof of the being of God ; 
which proof is summarily expressed by the apostle, in Rom. i. 
20. And this is a tendency to Atheism with a witness. So that, 
indeed, it is the doctrine of Arminians^ and not of the Calvin- 
ists^ that is justly charged with a tendency to Atheism ; it being 
built on a foundation that is the utter subversion of every de- 
monstrative argument for the proof of a Deity ; as has been 
shewn. Part II. Sect. III. 

And whereas it has often been said, that the Calvinistic 
doctrine of necessity saps the foundations of all religion and 
virtue, and tends to the greatest licentiousness of practice : 
this objection is built on the pretence, that our doctrine ren- 
ders vain all means and endeavours, in order to be virtuous 
and religious. Which pretence has been already particularly 
considered in the fijflh Section of this Part ; where it has been 
demonstrated, that this doctrine has no ^ch tendencv; but 
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that such a tendency is truly to be charged on the contrary 
doctrine : inasmuch as the notion of contingence which their 
doctrine* impUes in its certain consequences, orerthrows all 
connection in every degree, between endearour and event, 
means and end. 

And bi|l|ks, if many other things, which have been ob- 
served to bMi% to the Arminum doctrine, or to be plain con- 
sequences of it, be considered, there will appear just reason 
to suppose, that it is that which must rather tend to licentious- 
ness. Their doctrine excuses all evil inclinations, which men 
iSnd to be natural ; because, in such inclinations, they are not 
self-determined, as such inclinations are not owing to any 
choice or determination of their own wills. Which leads men 
wholly to justify themselves in all their wicked actions, so far as 
natural inclination has had a hand in determining their wills to 
the commission of them. Yea, these notions, which suppose 
moral necessity and inabilitv to be inconsistent with blame or 
moral obligation, will directly lead men to justify the vilest acts 
and practices, from the strength of their wicked inclinations 
of all sorts; strong inclinations inducing a moral necessity; 
yea, to excuse every degree of evil inclination, so far as this 
has evidently prevailed, and been the thing which has deter- 
mined their wills : because, so far as antecedent inclination de- 
termined the will, so far the will was without liberty of indif- 
ference and self-determination. Which, at last, will come to 
this, that men will justify themselves in all the wickedness t hey 
commit. It has been observed already, that this schemeof 
things exceedingly diminishes the guilt of sin, and the diffe- 
rence between the greatest and smallest offences ;* and if it 
be pursued in its real consequences, it leaves room for no such 
thing as either virtue or vice, blame or praise, in the world, 
t And again, how naturally does this notion of the sovereign 
self-determining power of the will, in all things virtuous or vi- 
cious, and whatsoever deserves either reward or punishment, 
tend to encourage men to put off the work of religion and vir- 
tue, and turning from sin to God ; since they have a sovereign 
power to determine themselves, just when they please ; or if not, 
they are wholly excusable in going on in sin, because of thei 
inability to do any other. 

If it should be said, that the tendency of this doctrine of 
necessity to licentiousness appears, by the improvement many 
at this day actually make of it, to justify themselves in their 
dissolute courses ; I will not deny that some men do unrea- 
sonably abuse this doctrine, as they do many other things 

♦ Part III. Sect. VI. 

t Part III. Sect. VI. Ibid. Sect. VII. PtotlV. Stfjt. I. Part III. Sect III. 
Cturot. 1. after the first head. 
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which are true and excellent in their own nature ; but I deny, . 
that this proves the doctrine itself has any tendency to licerK , 
tiousness. I think the tendency of doctrines, by what now 
appears in the world, and in our nation in particular, may much 
more justly be argued from the general etfect which has been 
seen to attend the prevailing of the principleMtf Arminiansy 
and the contrary principles ; as both have hlHheir turn of 
general prevalence in our nation. If it be indeed, as is pre* 
tended, that Calvinistic doctrines undermine the very founda- 
tion of all religion and morality, and enervate and disannul all 
rational motives to holy and virtuous practice ; and that the 
contrary doctrines give the inducements to virtue and goodness 
their proper force, and exhibit religion in a rational light, tend- 
ing to recommend it to the reason of mankind, and enforce it 
in a manner that is agreeable to their natural notions of things : 
I say, if it be thus, it is reniarkable, that virtue and religioor: 
practice should prevail most, when the former doctrines, so in- 
consistent with it, prevailed almost universally : and that ever 
since the latter doctrines, so happily agreeing with it, and of 
so proper and excellent a tendency to promote it, have been 
gradually prevailing, vice, profaneness, luxury and wickedness 
of all sorts, and contempt of all religion, and of every kind of 
seriousness and strictness of conversation, should proportioqa- 
bly prevail ; and that these things thould thus accompany one 
another, and rise arid prevail one with another, now for a whole 
age together ! It is remarkable, that this happy remedy rdis- 
covered by the free enquiries, and superior sense and wisaom 
of this age) against the pernicious effects of Calvinism^ so in- 
consistent with religion, and tending so much to banish all 
virtue from the earth, should, on so long a trial, be attended 
with no good effect ; but that the consequence should be the 
reverse of amendment; that in proportion as the remedy 
takes place, and is thoroughly applied, so the disease should 
prevail ; and the very same dismal effect take place, to the 
highest degree, which Calvinistic doctrines are supposed to 
have so great a tendency to ; even the banishing of religion 
and virtue, and the prevaiHng of unbounded Ucentiousness of 
manners ! If these things are truly so, they are very remarka* 
ble, and matter of very curious speculation. 
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SECT. XIII. 

Concerning thai Objection again^ the Reasonings by which the 
Ccdvinistic doctrine is supposed^ that it is metaphysical and 
abstruse. 

It has often been objected agsunst the defenders of CaZ* 
vinistic principles, that in their reasonings they run into nice 
scholastic distinctions, and abstruse metaphysical subtilties, 
and set these in opposition to common sense. And it is pos- 
sible^ that after the former manner, it may be alledged against 
the Reasoning by which I have endeavoured to confute the 
Arminian scheme of liberty and moral agency, that it is very 
abstracted and metaphysical. Concerning this, I would observe 
the following things : 

1. If that be made an objection against the foregoing rea* 
soning, that it is metaphysical^ or may properly be reduced 
to the science of metaphysics^ it is a very impertinent objec* 
tion ; whether it be so or no, is not worthy of any dispute or 
controversy. If the reasoning be good, it is as frivolous to 
enquire what science it is properly reduced to, as what l€m- 
guage it is delivered in : and for a man to go about to conftite 
the arguments of his opponent, by tellmg him, his arguments 
are metaphysicaly would be as weak as to tell him, his argu- 
ments could not be substantial, because they were written 
in French or Latin. The question is not, whether what is said 
be metaphysics, physics, logic, or mathematics, Latin^ Frenchi 
English^ or Mohawk ? But whether the Reasoning be good, 
and the arguments truly conclusive ? The foregoing arguments 
are no more metaphysical, than those which we use against the 
Papists, to disprove their doctrine oftransubstantiation ; alledg* 
ing it is inconsistent with the notion of corporeal identity, that 
it should be in ten thousand places at the same time. It is by 
metaphysical arguments only we are able to prove, that the ra- 
tional soul is not corporeal, that lead or sand cannot think ; that 
thoughts are not square or round, or do not weigh a pound. 
The arguments by which we prove the being of God, if handled 
closely and distinctly, so as to shew their clear and demonstra- 
tive evidence, must be metaphysically treated. It is by Ineta- 
physics only that we can demonstrate, that God is not limited 
to a place, or is not mutable ; that he is not ignorant, or forget- 
ful ; that it is impossible for him to lie, or be unjust ; and that 
there is one God only, and not hundreds or thousands. And, 
indeed, we have no strict demonstration of any thing, ex- 
cepting mathematical truths, but by metaphysics. We can 
iiave no proof that is properly demcmstrative of any one 
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proposition, relating to the being and nature of God, his crea- 
tion of the world, the dependence of all things on him, the 
nature of bodies or spirits, the nature of our own souls, or 
any of the great truths of morality and natural religion, but 
what is metaphysical. I am willing my arguments dnould be 
brought to the test of the strictest and justest reason, and 
that a clear, distinct, and determinate meaning of the terms 
I use, should be insisted on ; but let not the whole be re- 
jected, as if all were coniiited, by fixing on it the epithet me- 
taphysicaL 

II. If the reasoning which has been made use of, be in 
some sense metaphysical, it will not follow that therefore it 
must need be abstruse, unintelligible, and akin to the jargon 
of the schools. I humbly conceive the foregoing reasoning, 
at least to those things which are most material belonging to 
it, depends on no abstruse definitions, or distmctions, or terms 
without a meaning, or of very ambiguous and undetermined 
signification, or any points of such abstraction and subtilty, as 
tends to involve the attentive understanding in clouds and 
darkness. There is no high degree of refinement and ab- 
struse speculation in determining that a thing is not before jt is, 
and so cannot be the cause of itself; or that thg first act 
of firee choice, has not another act of fi-ee choice going be- 
fore that to excite or direct it ; or in determining that no 
choice is made while the mind remains in a state of absolute 
indifference ; that preference and equilibrium never co-exist ; 
and that therefore no choice is made in a state of liberty, con- 
sisting in indifference : and that so far as the will is deter- 
mined by motives, exhibiting and operating previous to the 
act of the will, so far it is not determined by the act of the 
will itself; that nothing can begin to be, which before was not, 
without a cause, or some antecedent ground or reason, why 
it then begins to be ; that efifects depend on their causes, and 
are connected with them ; that virtue is not the worse, nor 
sin the better, for the strength of inclination, with which it is 
practised, and the difficulty which thence arises of doing other- 
wise ; that when it is already infallibly known that the thing 
will be, it is not contingent whether it will ever be or no ; or 
that it can be truly said, notwithstanding, that it is not neces- 
sary it should be, but it either may be, or may not be. And the 
like might be observed of many other things which belong to 
the foregoing reasoning. 

If any shall still stand to it, that the foregoing reasoning 
is nothing but mere metaphysical sophistry : and that it ftiust 
be so, that the seeming force of the arguments all depends 
en swne fallacy, and while that is hid in the obscurity, which 
always attends a great degree of metaphysical abstraction and 
refinement ; and shall be ready to say, '' Here is indeed some- 
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thing tends to confound the mind, but not to satisfy it : for 
who can ever be truly satisfied in it, that men are fitly blamed 
or commended, punished or rewarded for those volitions 
which are not from themselves, and of whose existence they 
are not the causes. Men may refine, as much as they please, 
and advance the abstract notions, and make out a thousand 
seeming contradictions, to puzzle our understandings ; yet 
there can be no satisfaction in such doctrine as this : the na- 
tural sense of the mind of man will always resist it.* 1 hum- 
bly conceive, that such an objector, if he has capacitv, and 
humility, and calmness of spirit sufiScient, impartially and 
thoroughly to examine himself, will find that he knows not 
really what he would be at ; and indeed, his diflSculty is no- 
thing but a mere prejudice, from an inadvertent customary 

'^ A certain noted author of the present age says, the arguments for neeessi" 
ty are nothmg but quibbUng, or logomachy, using words without ameamngf or begging 
the question, — 1 do not know what kind of necessity any authors to whom he may 
have reference, are advocates for; or whether they have managed their arguments 
well or ill. As to the arguments I have made use of, if they are quibbles they may 
be shewn to be so : such knots are capable of being untied, and the trick and 
cheat may be detected and plainly laid open. If this be fairly done, with respect 
to the grounds and reasons I have relied upon, I shall have just occasion, for the 
future, to be silent, if not to be ashamed otmy argumentations. I am willing my 
proofs should be thoroughly examined ; and if there be nothing but begging the 
question, or mere logomachy, or dispute of words, let it be made manifest, and 
shewn how the seeming strength of the argument depends on my using words with' 
out a meaning, or arises from the ambiguity of terms, or my ma&ing use of words 
in an indeterminate and unsteady manner ; and that the weight of my reasons 
rest mainly on such a foundation : and then I shall either be ready to retract what 
I have urged, and thank the man that has done the kind part, or shall be justly ex- 
posed for my obstinacy. 

The same author is abundant in appealing, in this afiair, from what he calls 
logomachy and sophistry, to experiencc-^A person can experience only what passes 
in his own mind. But yet, as we may weU suppose, that all men have the same 
human faculties ; so a man may well argue from his own experience to that of 
others, in things that shew the nature of these faculties, and the manner of their 
operation. But then one has as good a right to alledge his experience as another. 
As to my own experience, I find, that in innumerable things I can do as I will ; 
that the motions of my body, in many respects, instantaneously follow the acts of 
my will concerning those motions ; and that my will has some command of my 
thoughts ; and that the acts of my will are my own, i, e, that they are acts of my 
will, the voUtions of my own mind ,* or, in other words, that what 1 will, I will ; 
which, I presume, is the sum of what others experience in this afiair. But as to 
finding, by experience, that my will is originally determined by itself ; or thai, my 
will first choosing what volition there shall be, the chosen volition accordino-Iy 
follows ; and that this is the first rise of the determination of my will in any afiaTr ; 
or that any volition arises in my mind contingently ; I declare, I know nothing in 
myself, by experience, of this nature , and nothing Uiat ever I experienced, carries 
the least appearance or shadow of any such thing, or gives me any more reason to 
suppose or suspect any such thing, than to suppose that my voUtions existed twen- 
ty years before they existed. It is true, I find myself possessed of rdy volitions 
before I can see the effectual power of any cause to produce them, for the power 
and efficacy of the cause is not seen but by the effect, and this, for ought I know, 
may make some imagine that voUtion has no cause, or that it produces itself. But 
I have no. more reason firom hence to determine any such thing, than I have to de- 
termine that I gave myself my own being, or thai 1 came into being accidentally 
without a cause, because I first found myself possessed of being before I bad 
hnxmMgQ of » cause of" my being. 
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use of words, in a meaning that is not clearly understood, nor 
carefully reflected upon. Let the objector reflect again, if he 
has candour and patience enough, and does not scorn to be at 
the trouble of close attention in the afilair. — He would have a 
man^s volition be fr^yih himself. Let it be from himself most 
prim€u:iiy and origuially of any way conceivable ; that is, from 
his own choice ; how will that help the matter as to his being 
justly blamed or praised, unless that choice itself be blame- 
worthy or praiseworthy ? And how is the choice itself (an ill 
choice, for instance) blameworthy according to these princi- 
ples, unless that be from himself too, in the same manner ; 
lat is, from his own choice? But the original and first de- 
termining choice in the afiair is not from his choice : his choice 
is not the cause of it. And if it be from himself some other 
way, and not from his choice, surely that will not help the 
matter. If it be not from himself of choice^ then it is not 
from himself voluntarily : and if so, he is surely no more to 
blame, then if it were not from himself at all. It is vanity to 
pretend it is a sufficient answer to this to say, that it is nothing 
but metaphysical refinement and subtility, and so attended 
vvith obscurity and uncertainty. 

If it be the natural sense of our minds that what is blame- 
worthy in a man must be from himself, then it doubtless is 
^•^Iso, that it must be from something bad in himself, a bad 
\ choice^ or bad disposition. But then our natural sense is, that 
\ this bad choice or disposition is evil in itself and the man 
\ blameworthy for it on its own account^ without taking into our 
' notion of its blameworthiness, another bad choice, or disposi- 
tion going before this, from whence this arises : for that it is 
ridiculous absurdity, running us into an immediate contradic- 
tion, which our natural sense of blameworthiness has nothing 
to do with, and never comes into the mind, nor is supposed 
in the judgment we naturally make of the afiair. As was 
demonstrated before, natural sense does not place the moral 
evil of volitions and dispositions in the cause of them, but the 
nature of them.. An evil thing being from a man, or froni 
■stmiething antecedent in him, is not essential to the original 
notion we have of blameworthiness : but it is its being the 
choice of the heart ; as appears by this, that if a thing be 
from us, and not from our choice, it has not the nature of 
^^lamewortliiness or ill desert, according to our natural sense. — 
T When a thing is from a man, in that sense, that it is from his 
I will or choice, he is to blame for it, because his will is in rr : 
I so far as the will is in i<, blame is in it^ and no further. Neither 
\ do we go any further m our notion of blame to enquire whether 
\ the bad will be from a bad will : there is no consideration of 
I the original of that bad will ; because, according to our natu- 
1 ral apprehension, blame originally consists in it. Therefore a 
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thing being from a man, is a secondary consideration in th< 
notion of blame or ill desert. Because those things, in our 
extemcd actions^ are most , properly said to be ^rom us, which 
are from our choice ; and no other external actions, but those 
that are from us in this sense, havie the nature of blame ; and 
they indeed, not so properly because they are from us^ as be- 
cause we are in them^ i. e. our wills are in them ; not so much 
because they are from some property of ours, as because the] 
are our properties. 

However, all those external actions being truly from us^ 
as their cause ; and we being so used, in ordinary speech, and 
in the common affairs of life, to speak of men^s actions and 
conduct which we see, and which affect human society, as de- 
serving ill or well, as worthy of blame or praise ; hei^ce it is 
come to pass, that philosophers have incautiously taken all 
their measures of good and evil, praise and blame, from the 
dictates of common sense, above these overt acts of men ; to 
the running of every thing into the most lamentable and dread- 
ful confusion. And, therefore, I observe, 

III. It is so far from being true (whatever may be pre- 
tended) that the proof of the doctrine which has been main- 
tained, depends on certain abstruse, unintelligible, metaphysi- 
cal terms and notions ; and that the Arminian scheme, without 
needing such clouds and darkness for its defence, is supported 
by the plain dictates of common sense ; that the very reverse 
is most certainly true, and that to a great degree. It is fact, 
that they, and not we, have confounded things with meta- 
physical, unintelligible notions and phrases, and have drawn 
them from the light of plain truth into the gross darkness of 
abstruse metaphysical propositions, and words without a 
meaning. Their pretended demonstrations depend very much 
on such unintelligible, metaphysical phrases, as selfaetermi" 
nation and sovereignty of the will ; and the metaphysical sense 
they put on such terms as necessity^ contingency^ action^ agency^ 
&c. quite diverse from their meaning as used in common 
speech ; and which, as they use them, are without any con- 
sistent meaning, or any manner of distinct consistent ideas ; 
as far from it as any of the abstruse terms and perplexed 
phrases of the peripatetic philosophers, or the most unintelli- 
gible jargon of the schools, or the cant of the wildest fana- 
tics. Yea, we may be bold to say, these metaphysical terms, 
on which they build so much, are what tliey use without know- 
ing what they mean themselves ; tliey are pure metaphysical 
sounds, without any ideas whatsoever in their minds to answer 
them ; inasmuch as it has been demonstrated, that there can- 
not be any notion in the mind consistent with these expres- 
sions, as they pretend to explain them ; because their ex- 
planations destroy themselves. No such notions as imply 



self-contradiction, and self-abolition and this a great many 
ways, can subsist in the mind ; as there can be no idea of a 
whole which is less than any of its parts, or of solid extension 
without dimensions, or of an effect which is before its cause. — 
Arminians improve these terms, as terms of art, and in their 
metaphysical meaning, to advance and establish those things 
which are contrary to common sense, in a high degree. Thus, 
instead of the plain vulgar notion of liberty, which all man- 
kind, in every part of the face of the earth, and in all ages« 
have ; consisting in opportunity to do as one pleases ; they 
have introduced a new strange liberty, consisting in indiffe- 
rence, contingence, and self-determination ; by which ipey 
involve themselves and others in great obscurity, and mani- 
fold gross inconsistence. So, instead of placing virtue and 
vice, as conunon sense places them very much, in fixed bias 
and inclination, and greater virtue and vice in stronger dnd 
more established inclination ; these, through their refinings 
and abstruse notions, suppose a liberty consisting in indiffe- 
rence, to be essential to all virtue and vice. So they have 
reasoned themselves, not by metaphysical distinctions, but 
metaphysical confusion, into many principles about moral 
agency, blame, praise, reward, and punishment, which are, 
as has been shewn, exceeding contrary to the common sense 
of mankind ; and perhaps to their own sense, which governs 
them in common life. 



SECT. XIV. 



The Conclusion, 



Whether the things which have been alledged, are lia- 
ble to any tolerable answer in the way of calm, intelligible 
and strict reasoning, I must leave others to judge': but 1 am 
sensible they are liable to one sort of answer. It is not un- 
likely that some, who value themselves on the supposed ra- 
tional and generous principles of the modem fashionable di- 
vinity, will have their indignation and disdain raised at the 
sight of this discourse, and on perceiving what things are 
pretended to be proved in it. And if they think it worthy of 
being read, or of so much notice as to say much about it, 
they may probably renew the usual exclamations, with addi- 
tional vehemence and contempt, about the fate of the hecUhen^ 
HoBBEs^ Necessity^ and making men mere machines ; accu- 
mulating the terrible epithets oi fatal^ unfrustrabky inevitMe, 
irresistible^ &c. and it may be, with addition of horrid and 
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blasphemous ; and perhaps much skill may be used to set forth 
things which have been said, in colours which shall be shock- 
ing to the imaginations, and moving to the passions of those, 
who have either too little capacity or too much confidence of 
the opinions they have imbibed, and contempt of the contra- 
ry, to try the matter by any serious and circumspect exami- 
nation."^ Or difficulties may be stated and insisted on, which 
do not belong to the controversy ; because, let them be more 
or less real, and hard to be resolved, they are not what are 
owing to any thing distinguishing of this scheme fi-om that 
of the Arminians^ and would not be removed nor diminished 
by renouncing the former, and adhering to the latter. Or some 
particular things may be picked out which they may think will 
sound harshest in the ears of the generality ; and these may 
be glossed and descanted on with tart and contemptuous words ; 
and from thence, the whole discourse may be treated with tri- 
umph and insult. 

It is easy to see how the decision of most of the points 
in controversy between Calvinists and Arminians^ depends 
on the determination of this grand article concerning the Free- 
dom of the Will requisite to moral agency ; and that by clear- 
ing and establishing the Calvinistic doctrine in this point, the 
chief arguments are obviated by which Arminian doctrines 
in general are supported, and the contrary doctrines demon- 
stratively confirmed. Hereby it becomes manifest, that God's 
moral government over mankind, his treating them as moral 
agents, making them the objects of his commands, counsels, 
calls, warnings, expostulations, promises, threatenings, rewards 
and punishments, is not inconsistent with a determining dispo- 
sal of all events, of every kind, throughout the universe, in 
his Providence; either by positive efficiency or permissioj 
Indeed such an universal determining Providence^ infers some 
kind of necessity of all events, such a necessity as implies an 
|pfallibte,.,MgyJQ".s ^j5xedney"t)f"t]^jf fli^^ ftv^nt t 

but no other necessity pTlT orirekfilltS^^or V^lHi<^"s "f intelli- 
ge nt age nts^ needfuHn order to this, than moral necessity ; 



* A writer of the present age, whom I have several times had occasion to 
mention, speaks once and again of those who hold the doctrine of M'eeessUy as 
scarcely worthy of the name of pkUosopkers. I do not know whether he has re- 
spect to any particular notion of necessitv that some mav have maintained ; and, if 
80, what doctrine of necessity it is that he means. Whether I am worthy of the 
name of a philosopher or not would be a question little to the present purpose. 
If any, and ever so many, should deny it, 1 should not think it worth whue to en- 
ter into a dispute on that <]^uestion : though, at the same time, I might expect some 
better answer should be given to the arguments broujght for the truth ot the doc- 
trine I maintain ; and I might further reasonably desire, that it might be consider- 
ed whether it does not become those who are truly worthy oiihe name of philoso- 
phers to be sensible that there is a difference between argument and coniemjA ; yea, 
and a difierence between the contemptibleness of the person that argues and the 
inconolusiveness of the argtanenU he ofiers. 

36 
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which does as much ascertain the futur ity of the event, as any 
jer_^neaessity. But, as haa been du ffionstrated, such a neces- 
sity is not at all repugnant to moral agency, and a reasonable 
use of commands, calls, rewards, punishments, &c. Yea, not 
only are objections of this kind against the doctrine of an uni- 
versal determining Providence^ removed by what has been said, 
but the truth of such a doctrine is demonstrated. As it h as 
►een demonstrated, that the futurity of all future e vents is e s- 
tgbirffied"by pfeVloW necess^ naiural oy moral ; so it 

Hhrmanifeir, tnat the soyereign C.reatpx7an3"^Dis]^se^ the 
world has" ordered this necessity, by ordering his own conduct, 
^itfa6f in desighedTy acting, or ^rbeSriiig^ the 

beirig^of the world is from Gfo3, so the circumstances in which 
it had its being at first, both negative and positive, must be 
ordered by him, in one of these ways; and all the necessary 
consequences of these circumstances, must be ordered by him. 
And God's active and positive interpositions, after the world 
was created, and the consequences of these interpositions ; 
also every instance of his forbearing to interpose, and the 
sure consequences of this forbearance, must all be determined 
ccording to his pleasure. And thorofoFo overy ovonti wh ich 
is the consequenccfif anyJhingjKKhjatgagver, or that is connect- 
ea witn any loregomg thing or circjimstances, either positive 
tjruegafiye, as the ground or reason of ijs extetumjc, must be 
ordered of God ; either by a designing eflSci ency and ^JBtjgrpo- 
sition, or a dfesigned TorbeiHi^ to jc^xeraiai^iuu^ But, 

as has been proved, all events whatsoever are necessarily c 
nected with something foregoing, either positive or negative^ 
^^^jwrhich is the ground of its existence. It follows, therefore, that 
r'^'^the whole series of events is thus connected with something in 
I the state of things either positive or negative, which is origi- 
I nal in the series ; i, e, something which is connected with no- 
/ thing preceding that, but God's own immediate conduct, either 
/ his acting or forbearing to act. From whence it follows, that 
/ as God designedly orders his own conduct, and its connected 

consequences, it must necessarily be, that he designedly orders j 

all things. 

The things which have been said, obviate some of the 
chief objections of Arminians against the Calvinistic doctrine 
of the total depravity and corruption of man^s nature^ whereby 
his heart is wholly under the power of sin, and he is utterly un- 
able, without the interposition of sovereign grace, savingly to 
love God, believe in Christ, or do any thing that is truly good 
and acceptable in God's sight. For the main objection against 
this doctrine, that it is inconsistent with the freedom of man's 
will, consisting in indifference and self-determining power ; be- 
cause it supposes man to be under a necessity of sirming, and 
that God requires things of him, in order to his avoiding eter- 
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nal damnation, which he is unable to do ; and that this doctrine 
is wholly inconsistent with the sincerity of counsels, invitations, 
&c. Now, this doctrine supposes no other necessity of sinnin i 



t han a So rgl nPPPggity - whifTh na hna hf>Pn gh#>wn" iir^c^^ »r^^ ^f 

^lL£S£ yg6 8in ; and supposes n o other mabu Uy to obey any com-^ 
mand, oTperform any duty even thfe Ift^St spiKtual aj^ If exa lted, 



Ibey anycom-wi 
aiiajQiK9.Ited. 
but a moral inability, which, as has been proved, does not 
excuse persons in the non-performance of any good thitig, or 
make them hot to " tTd^ lh^ P^ Qp^^ obj ects ofcommands^ 
se1§^2ai(}:izivitaib^ And,~iifioreoverr tr1ia¥ beeii shewn, that 
ere is not, and never can be, either in existence, or so much 
as in idea, any such freedom of will, consisting in indifference 
and self-determination, for the sake of which, this doctrine of 
original sin is cast out ; and that no such freedom is neces<- 
sary, in order to the nature of sin, and a just desert of punish- 
ment. 

The things, which have been observed, do also take off 
the main objections of Arminians against the doctrine of 
efficacious grace ; and, at the same time, prove the grace of 
God in a sinner's conversion (if there be any grace or divine 
influence in the affair) to be efficacious^ yea, and irresistible 
too, if by irresistible is meant, that which is attended with a 
moral necessity, which it is impossible should ever be vio- 
lated by any resistance. The main objection of Arminians 
against this doctrine is, that it is inconsistent with their self- 
determining freedom of will; and that it is repugnant to the 
nature of virtue, that it should be wrought in the heart by the 
determining efficacy and power of another, instead of its be- 
ing owing to a self-moving power ; that, in that case, the good 
which is wrought, would not be our virtue, but rather God's 
virtue ; because not the person in whom it is wrought is the de- 
termining author of it, but God that wrought it m him. But 
the things which are the foundation of these objections, have 
been considered ; and it has been demonstrated, that the liberty 
of moral agents does not consist in self-determining power ; and 
that there is no need of any such liberty, in order to the nature 
of virtue ; nor does it at all hinder but that the state or act of 
the will may be the virtue of the subject, though it be not from 
self-determination, but the determination of an intrinsic cause ; 
even so as to cause the event to be morally necessary to the 
subject of it. — An<j| aa it has been proved, that noth in g in thft 
s tate or acts of the will of man is contingent ; but that, on the 
contrar y^ every eveni o f this kindiB'TlOTfessal^rBy a naoral ne- <<j 
ces sity ; and has al so been now demonstrate J, mat tEedoctrine W' 
of aa umversa l determinihg'providehce, 'follows from tijst doc- 
trine of necessity, wfilch was proved before : and so that God 
does decisivdyTn his pifovidence, orderaltthe^voM 
rtil ag ents, eittier by positive iiiiSuence "or P^rmissjon^^nd it 
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h^irjg^lf}"^^'^! ^^ all hay ids ^ that what God does in the affair 
pr irtan ^virtuous vo Htions, whetheflt be more or less, is by 
someliositive influenceT^and not by mere perm ission^ as in t he 
-«ftkir'?airirnful volHibh Tif we put these ihiligtilogetner, it win 
tharCrbcTs'assistance or influence must be determining 
and decisive, or must be attended with a moral necessity of 
the event ; and so that God gives virtue, holiness and conversion 
to sinners, by an influence which determines the effect, in such 
a manner, that the effect will infallibly follow by a moral neces- 
sity : which is what Calvinists mean by eflSicacious and irresis- 
tible grace. 

The things which have been said, do likewise answer the 
chief objections against the doctrine of God's universal and 
absolute decree^ and afford infallible proof of this doctrine ; 
and of the doctrine of absolute^ etemcA^ personal election in 
particular. The main objections against these doctrines are, 
that they infer a necessity of the volitions of moral agents, and 
of the future moral state and acts of men ; and so are not con- 
sistent with those eternal rewards and punishments, which are 
connected with conversion and impenitence : nor can be made 
to agree with the reasonableness and sincerity of the precepts, 
calls, counsels, warnings and expostulations of the word of 
God ; or with the various methods and means of grace, which 
God uses with sinners to bring them to repentance ; and the 
\Vhole of that moral government, which God exercises towards 
mankind : and that they infer an inconsistence between the 
^•' \ secret and revealed will of God ^ and make God the author of 
; sin. But all these things have been obviated in the preced- 
ing discourse. fffiT l t hn nr rt n in truth nf thf^*^ ^^f i tr "*^i '^ ^ "" 
cerning God's ete rnal purposes, w ill follow from what was just 
n^ fjbseiied cuiKi^riiiug Uod's Universal providence ; how it 
infallibly follows from what has been proved, that God orders 
all events, and the volitions of moral agents amongst othen 
by such a decisive disposal^ that the events are infallibly con- 
nected with his disposal. For if God disposes all events, so 
. ^ that the infallible existence of the events is decided by his 
' "* - providence, then, doubtless, he thus orders and decides things 
I ibwwinn^Zy, and on design, God does not do what he does, nor 

" order what he orders, accidentally and unawares ; either with- 
out or beside his intention. And if there be a foregoing rfe- 
sign of doing and ordering as he does, this is the same with a 
purpose or decree. And as it has been shewn, that nothing is 
new to God, in any respect, but all things are perfectly and 
equally in his view from eternity ; hence it will follow, that his 
lesigns or purposes are not things formed anew, founded on 
my hew views or appearances, but are a ll eter pal purpoae fl- 
id as it has been how i^ewn, hoW the doctrine of determin- 
kjg efficacious grace certamlj^ follows from things proved in 
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the foregoing discourse; hence will necessarily follow the 
doctrine of particular^ eternal^ absolute election. For if men 
are made true saints no otherwise than as God makes them so 
and distinguishes them from others, by his efficacious power 
and influence, that decides and fixes the event ; and God thus 
makes some saints, and not others, on design or purpose, and 

ias has been now observed) no designs of God are new ; it 
bllows, that God thus distinguished from others, all that ever 
become true saints, by his eternal design or decree. I might 
also shew, how God'^s certain foreknowledge must suppose an 
absolute decree, and how such a decree can be proved to a 
demonstration from it: but that this discourse may not be 
lengthened out too much, that must be omitted for the pre- 
sent.* 

From these things it will inevitably follow, that however 
Christ in some sense may be said to die for alU and to redeem 
all visible Christians, yea, the whole world by his death ; yet 
there must be something particular in the design of his death, 
with respect to such as he intended should actually be saved 
thereby. As appears by what has been now shown, God has 
the actual salvation or redemption of a certain number in his 
proper absolute design, and of a certain number only ; and 
therefore such a design only can be prosecuted in any thing 
God does, in order to the salvation of men. God pursues a 
proper design of the salvation of the elect in giving Christ to 
die, and prosecutes such a design with respect to no other, 
most strictly speaking ; for it is impossible that God should 
prosecute any other design than only such as he has : he cer- 
tainly does not, in the highest propriety and strictness of 
speech, pursue a design that he has not And indeed, such a 
particularity and limitation of redemption will as infallibly fol- 
low from the doctrine of God's foreknowledge, as from that of 
the decree. For it is impossible, in strictness of speech, that 
God should prosecute a design, or aim at a thing, which he at 
the same time most perfectly knows will not be accomplished, 
as that he should use endeavours for that which is beside his 
decreet 

* Certain foreknowledge does imply 9<nne necessity. But our author is not 
sufficiently guarded, or else not sufficiently explicit, when he says, that foreknow- 
ledge must suppose an absolute decree.' For certainty or h3rpotheticai necessity, 
may arise from the nature of things, and Irom vtgative causes, as well as from a de- 
cree. If, indeed, the remark be limited to the subject immediately preceding it is 
an important truth. — ^W, 

t The terms design and endeavours are not sufficiently discriminating. It is 
here supposed that it is unworthy of God to use endeavours which are beside his de^ 
cree, or to prosecute a design wmch he knows will not be accomplished. Is it not 
o matter of plain fact that he uses endeavours which are beside his decree, and 
prosecutes a design which he knows will not be accomplished, through the whole 
system of legislation and government ? Is it not the very design of legislation and 
government to prevent crimes as well as to punish theiEi> and to promise obedienct 
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By the things which have been proved, are obviated some 
of the main objections against the doctrine of the infalhble 
and necessary perseverance of saints, and some of the main 
foundations of this doctrine are established. The main pre- 
judices of Arminians against this doctrine seem to be these ; 
they suppose such a necessary infalhble perseverance to be 
repugnant to the freedom of the will ; that it must be owing 
to man's own self-determining power he first becomes virtuous 
and holy : and so, in like manner, it must be left a thing con- 
tingent, to be determined by the same freedom of will, whether 
he will persevere in virtue and holiness ; and that otherwise 
his continuing stedfast in faith and obedience would, not be 
his virtue, or at all praisewoi thy and rewardable ; nor could 
his perseverance be properly the matter of divine commands, 
counsels and promises, nor his apostacy be properly threaten- 
ed, and men warned against it Whereas, we find all these 
things in scripture : there we find stedfastness and persever- 
ance in true Christianity, represented as the virtue of the 
saints, spoken of as praiseworthy in them, and glorious rewards 
promised to it ; and also find, that God makes it the subject 
of his commands, counsels and promises ; and the contrary, of 
threatenings and warnings. But the foundation of these ob- 
jections has been removed, by shewing that moral necessity 
and infallible certainty of events is not inconsistent with these 
things ; and that, as to freedom of will lying in the power of 
the will to determine itself, there neither is any such thing, nor 
is there any need of it, in order to virtue, reward, commands, 
counsels, &c. 

And as the doctrines of eflicacious grace and absolute 
election do certainly follow from the things proved in the pre- 
ceding discourse ; so some of the main foundations of the 
doctrine of perseverance are thereby established. If the 
beginning of true faith and holiness, and a man becoming a 
true saint at first, does not depend on the self determining 
power of the will, but on the determining efficacious grace of 
God ; it may well be argued, that it is also with respect to 
men being continued saints, or persevering in faith and holi- 
ness. The conversion of a sinner being not owing to a man's 
self-determination, but to God's determination, ^and eternal 
election, which is absolute, and depending on the sovereign 
will of God, and not on the free will of man ; as is evident 
from what has begn said : and it being very evident from the 

and conformity to law ? LegislaJtive desigriy therefore, is not accomplished in the 
commission of crimes, otherwise the legislator, as such, could not find fault for 
breach of law. Our Lord used endeavours with the inhabitants of Jerusalem, &c* 
beside his decree, yet with perfect propriety. If we keep in mind that the divine 
will subsists under two relations, according to the two-fold state of man, who is 
at once a subject of decree and a subject of government, we shfdl see the propri- 
ety of colling it decretive and rcclwaf.— W, 
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scriptures, that the eternal election of saints to faith and holi- 
ness, is also an election of them to eternal salvation ; hence 
their appointment to salvation must also be absolute, and not 
dependmg on their contingent, self-determining will. From all 
which it follows, that it is absolutely fixed in God's decree, that 
all true saints shall persevere to actual eternal salvation. 

But I must leave all these things to the consideration of the 
impartial reader ; and when he has maturely weighed them, I 
would propose it to his consideration, whether many of the first 
reformers, and others that succeeded them, whom God in their 
day made the chief pillars of his church, and the greatest in- 
struments of their deliverance fi-om error and darkness, and of 
the support of the cause of piety among them, have not been 
injured, in the contempt with which they have been treated by 
many late writers, for their teaching and maintaining such doc- 
trines as are commonly called Calvinistic. Indeed, some of 
these new writers,at the same time that they have represented the 
doctrines of these ancient and eminent divines as in the highest 
degree ridiculous, and contrary to common sense, in an osten- 
tation of a very generous charity, have allowed that they were 
honest well-meaning men ; yea, it may be some of them, as 
though it were in great condescension and compassion to them, 
have allowed, that they did pretty well for the day in which they 
lived, and considering the great disadvantages they laboured 
under ; when, at the same time, their manner of speaking has 
naturally and plainly suggested to the minds of their readers, 
that they were persons, who — through the lowness of their ge- 
nius, and the greatness of the bigotry with which their minds 
were shackled, and their thoughts confined, living in the gloomy 
caves of superstition — ^fondly embraced, and demurely and zea- 
lously taught the most absurd, silly, and monstrous opinions, 
worthy of the greatest contempt of gentlemen possessed of 
that noble and generous fi-eedom of thought, which happily 
prevails in this age of light and enquiry. When, indeed, such 
is the case that we might, if so disposed, speak as big words as 
they,- and on far better grounds. And really all the Arminians 
on earth might be challenged without arrogance or vanity, to 
make these principles of theirs, wherein they mainly differ from 
their fathers, vt^hom they so much despise, consistent with com- 
mon sense ; yea, and perhaps to produce any doctrine ever em- 
braced by the blindest bigot of the church of Rome^ or the 
most ignorant Mussulman^ or extravagant enthusiast, that 
might be reduced to more demonstrable inconsistencies, and 
repugnancies to common sense, and to themselves ; though 
their inconsistencies indeed may not lie so deep, or be so artfiiUy 
veiled by a deceitful ambiguity of words, and an indeterminate 
signification of phrases. I will not deny, that these gentle- 
men, many of them, are men of great abilities, and have 
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been helped to higher attainments in philosophy, than those 
ancient cUvines, and have done great service to the Church of 
God in some respects : but 1 humbly conceive, that their differ- 
ing from their fathers, with such magisterial assurance, in these 
points in divinity, must be owing to some other cause than su- 
perior wisdom. 

It may also be worthy of consideration, whether the great 
alteration which has been made in the state of things in our na- 
tion, and so/ne other parts of the Protestant world, in this and 
the past age, by exploding so generally Calvinistic docirmes- — an 
alteration so often spoken of as worthy to be greatly rejoiced 
in by the friends of truth, learning, and virtue, as an instance of 
the great mcrease of light in the Christian Church — be indeed 
a happy change, owing to any such cause as an increase of true 
knowledge and understanding in the things of religion ; or 
whether there is not reason to fear, that it may be owing to some 
worse cause. 

And I desire it may be considered, whether the boldness 
of some writers may not deserve to be reflected on, who have 
not scrupled to say, that if these and those things are true 
(which yet appear to be the demonstrable dictates of reason, 
as well as the certain dictates of the mouth of the Most High) 
then God is unjust, and cruel, and guilty of manifest deceit 
and double dealing, and the like. Yea, some have gone so 
far as confidently to assert, that if any book which pretends 
to be Scripture, teaches such doctrines, that alone is sufficient 
warrant for mankind to reject it, as what cannot be the word of 
God. Some, who have not gone so far, have said, that if the 
Scripture seems to teach any such doctrines, so contrary to 
reason, we are obliged to find out some other interpretation 
of those texts, where such doctrines seem to be exhibited. 
Others express themselves yet more modestly : they express 
a tenderness and religious fear, lest they should receive and 
teach any thing that should seem to reflect on God's moral 
character, or be a disparagement to his methods of administra- 
tion, in his moral government ; and therefore express them- 
selve as not daring to embrace some doctrines, though they 
seem to be delivered in Scripture, according to the more 
obvious and natural construction of the words. But indeed it 
would shew a truer modesty and humility, if they would more 
entirely rely on God's wisdom and discernment, who knows 
infinitely better than we what is agreeable to his own perfec- 
tions, and never intended to leave these matters to the decision 
of the wisdom and discernment of men ; but by his own unerr- 
ing instruction, to determine for us what the truth is ; knowing 
how little our judgment is to be depended on, and how ex- 
tremely prone vain and blind men are to err in such matters. 
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The truth of the case is, that if the Scripture plainly 
taught the opposite doctrines to those that are so much stum- 
bled at, viz. the Arminian doctrine of free will, and others de- 
pending thereon, it would be the greatest of all difficulties 
that attend the Scriptures, incomparably greater than its con- 
taining any, even the most mysterious of those doctrines of the 
first reformers, which our late freethinkers have so superciliously 
exploded. Indeed, it is a glorious argument of the divinity of 
the holy Scriptures, that they teach such doctrines, which in one 
age and another, through the blindness of men^s minds, and 
strong prejudices of their hearts are rejected, as most absurd and 
unreasonable, by the wise and great men of the world ; which 
yet, when they are most carefully and strictly examined, appear 
to be exactly agreeable to the most demonstrable, certain, and 
natural dictates of reason. By such things it appears, that 
" the foolishness of God is wiser than men." (1 . Cor. i. 19, 20.) 
" For it is written, I will destroy the wisdom of the wise ; I will 
bring to nothing the understanding of the prudent. Where is 
the wise ! Where is the scribe ! Where is the disputer of this 
world ! Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this world ? 
And as it was in time past, so probably it will be in time to come, 
as it is also written, (ver. 27 — ^29.) " But God hath chosen the 
foolish things of the world, to confound the wise : and God 
hath chosen the weak things of the world, to confound the 
things, that are mighty: and base things of the world, and 
things which are despised, hath God chosen : yea, and things 
which are not, to bring to nought things that are ; that no flesh 
should glory in his presence." Amen. 
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SECT. XV. 

Containing Remarks on " Essays on the Principles of Moralu 
tg and Natural Religion^^'^ in a letter to a Minister of the 
Vhurch of Scotland.* 

REV. SIR, 

The intimations you have given me of the use which has 
by some been made of what I have written on the Freedom 
of the Wi% &c. to vindicate what is said on the subject of lib- 
erty and necessity, by the Author of " Essays on the Principles 
of Morality and Natural Religion^'*'* has occasioned my read- 
ing this Author's Essay on that subject with particular care and 
attention. And I think it must be evident to every one, that 
has read both his Essay and my Enquiry^ that our schemes are 
exceedingly different from each other. The wide difference 
appears particularly in the following things. 

This author supposes, that such a necessity takes place 
with respect to all men's actions as is inconsistent with liberty,! 
and plainly denies that men have any liberty in acting. Thus 

Sp. 168.) after he had been speaking of the necessity of our 
eterminations, as connected with motives, he concludes with 
saying, " In short, if motives are not under our power or direc- 
tion, which is confessedly the fact, we can at bottom have no 
LIBERTY." Whereas, I have abundantly expressed it as my 
mind, that man, in his moral actions, has true liberty ; and that 
the moral necessity which universally takes place, is not in the 
least inconsistent with any thing that is properly called liberty, 
and with the utmost liberty that can be desired, or that can 
possibly exist or be conceived of. 

I find that some are apt to think, that in that kind of mo- 
ral necessity of men's volitions, which I suppose to be univer- 
sal, at least some degree of liberty is denied ; that though it be 
true I allow a sort of liberty, yet those who maintain a self-de« 
termining power in the will, and a liberty of contingence and 
indifference, hold an higher sort of freedom than I do : but I 
think this is certainly a grea t mistake. ^ 

f 

*ThB ' Essays" to which this Appendix relates, were the production of 
Lprd Kames. 

t P. 160, 161, 164, 165, and ipany other places. 
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Liberty, as I have explained it, is the power^ opportunity^ 
or advantage that any one has to do as he pleases^ or conducting 
himself in any respect according to his pleasure; without 
considering how his pleasure comes to be as it is. It is 
demonstrable, and I think has been demonstrated, that no 
necessity of men^s voUtions that I maintain is inconsistent 
with this liberty : and I think it is impossible for any one to 
rise higher in his conceptions of liberty than this : If any 
imagine they desire, and that they conceive of a higher and 
greater liberty than this, they are deceived, and delude them- 
selves with confused ambiguous words instead of i^eas. If any 
one should here say, " Yes, I conceive of a freedom above and 
beyond the liberty a man has of conducting himself in any re- 
spect as he pleases, viz. a liberty of choosing as he pleases/' 
Such an one if he reflected, would either blush or laugh at his 
own proposal. For is not choosing as he pleases, conducting 
himself in some respect according to his pleasure, and 
still without determining how he came by that pleasure ? If 
he says, " Yes 1 came by that pleasure by my own choice." 
If he be a man of common sense, by this time he will see his 
own absurdity : for he must needs see that his notion or con- 
ception even of this liberty, does not contain any judgment 
or conception how he comes by that choice, which first de- 
termines his pleasure, or which originally fixed his own will 
respecting the affair. Or if any shall say, ^^ That a man ex- 
ercises liberty in this, even in determining his own choice, 
but not as he pleases, or not in consequence of any choice, 
preference, or inclination of his own, but by a determination 
arising contingently out of a state of absolute indifference ;^^' 
this is not rising higher in his conception of liberty : as such 
a determination of th^will would not be a voluntary determi- 
nation of it. Surely he that places liberty in a power of doing 
something not according to his own choice, or from his choice, 
has not a higher notion of it than he that places it in doing 
as he pleases, or acting from his own election. If there were 
-a power in the mind to determine itself, but not by its choice 
or according to its pleasure, what advantage would it give ? 
and what liberty worth contending for would be exercised 
in it ? Therefore no Arminian^ Pdagian^ or Epicurean^ cao 
rise higher in his conceptions ojf liberty, than the notion of it 
which I have explained ; which notion is perfectly consistent 
with the whole of that necessity of men's actions which I 
suppose takes place. And I scruple not to say, it is beyond 
all their wits to invent a higher notion, or form a higher im- 
agination of liberty ; let them talk of sovereignty of the willy 
self-determining power^ self motion^ self-direction^ arbitrary 
decision^ liberty^ ad utrumvis^ power of choosing differently in 
given cases^ 4*^. a$ long as they will. It is apparent that thesp 
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men in their strenuous dispute about these things, aim at they 
know not what, fighting for something they have no concep- 
tion of, substituting a number of confused uraneanmg words, 
instead of things and instead of thoughts. They may be chal- 
lenged clearly to explain what they would have ; but they never 
can answer the challenge. 

The author of the Essays^ through his whole Essay on 
Liberty and Necessity, goes on the supposition, that in order 
to the being of real liberty, a man must have a freedom that 
is opposed to moral necessity: and yet he supposes, (p. 175,) 
that " such a liberty must sigriify a power in the mind of acting 
without and against motives^ a power of acting without any 
view^ purpose or design^ and even of acting in contradiction to 
our own desires and aversions^ and to all our principles of ac- 
tions ; and is an absurdity altogether inconsistent with a rational 
nature,^* Now who ever imagined such a liberty as this, a 
higher sort or degree of freedom than a liberty of following 
one's own views and purposes, and acting agreeably to his own 
inclinations and passions ? Who will ever reasonably suppose, 
that a liberty which is an absurdity altogether inconsistent with 
a rational nature, is above that which is consistent with the 
nature of a rational, intelligent, designing agent ? 

The Author of the Essays seem to suppose such a ne- 
cessity to take place, as is inconsistent with some supposable 
Power op Arbitrary Choice,* or that there is some liberty 
conceivable, whereby men's own actions might be more pro- 
perly IN their Power,! and by which events might be more 
DEPENDENT ON OURSELVES ij Contrary to what I suppose to bo 
evident in my Inquiry. What way can be imagined of our 
actions being more m our power from ourselves^ or dependent 
on ourselves^ than their being from our power to fulfil our own 
choice, to act from our own inclination, pursue our own views, 
and execute our own designs ? Certainly to be able to act thus, 
is as properly having our actions in our power and dependent 
on ourselves, as a being liable to be the subject of acts and 
events contingently and fortuitously, without desire^ view, pur- 
pose or design^ or any principle of action within ourselves ; as 
we must be, according to this Author's own declared sense, 
if our actions are performed with that liberty that is opposed to 
moral necessity. 

This author seems every where to suppose, that neces- 
sity, most properly so called, attends all men's actions ; and 
that the terms necessary^ unavoidablejmpossible, &c. are equal- 
ly applicable to the case of moral and natural necessity. In 
p. 173, he says. The idea of necessary and unavoidable equally 
agrees^ both to moral and physical necessity. And in p. 184, 

* P. 169. -t P. 191, 195, 197, 20^. 1 P. 183, 
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All things that fall out in the natural and moral world are alike 
necessary. P. 174, This inclination and choice is unavoidable, 
caused or occasioned by the prevailing motive. In this lies the 
necessity of our actions^ that in such circumstances it was impos" 
sible u?e<^ould act otherwise. He often expresses himself in like 
manner elsewhere, speaking in strong terms of men's actions 
as unavoidable^ what they cannot forbear, having no power 
over their own actions, the order of them being unalterably 
fixed and inseparably linked together, &c.* 

On the contrary, I have largely declared, that the connec- 
tion between antecedent things and consequent ones which 
takes place with regard to the, acts of men's wills, which is 
called moral necessity, is called by the name of Necessity im- 
properly ; and that all such terms as must^ cannot^ impossible^ 
unable^ irresistible^ unavoidable^ invincible^ '&c. when applied 
here, are not applied in their proper signification, and are 
either used nonsensically and with perfect insignificance, or in 
a sense quite diverse from their original and proper meaning 
and their use in common speech : and that such a necessity as 
attends the acts of men's will is more properly called certainty 
than necessity ; it being no other than the certain connection 
between the subject and predicate of the proposition which 
afiirms their existence. 

Agreeably to 'what is observed in my Inquiry^ I think it is 
evidently owing to a strong prejudice, arising from an insen- 
sible habitual perversion and misapplication of such like terms 
as necessary^ impossible, uncd)le, unavoidable, invincible, &c. 
that they are ready to think, that to suppose a certain connec- 
tion of men's volitions without any foregoing motives or incli- 
nations, or any preceding moral influence whatsoever, is truly 
and properly to suppose a strong irrefi^gable chain of causes 
and effects, as stands in the way of, and makes utterly vain, 
opposite desires and endeavours, like immovable and impene- 
trable mountains of brass; and impedes our liberty like walls of 
adamant, gates of brass, and bars of iron : whereas, all such 
representations suggest ideas as far from the truth as the east 
is from the west. Nothing that I maintain, supposes that men 
are at all hindered by any fatal necessity, from doing, and even 
willing and choosing as they please, with fiill fi'eedom ; yea, 
with the highest degree of liberty that ever was thought of, or 
that ever could possibly enter into the heart of any man to con- 
ceive. I know it is in vain to endeavour to make some persons 
believe this, or at least fully and steadily to believe it : for if 
it be demonstrated to them, still the old prejudice remains, 
which has been long fixed by the use of the terms necessary, 
must, cannot, impossible, &c. the association with these terms of 

* P. ISO, 188, 193, 194, 195, 197, 198, 199, S05, m. 
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certain ideas inconsistent with liberty, is not broken ; and the 
judgment is powerfully warped by it ; as a thing that has been 
long bent and grown stiff, if it be straitened, will return to its 
former curvity again and again. 

The author of the Essays most manifestly supposes, that 
if men had the truth concerning the real necessity of all their 
actions clearly in view, they would not appear to themselves 
or one another, as at all praiseworthy or culpable, or under 
any moral obligation, or accountable for their actions :* which 
supposes, that men are not to be blamed or praised for any of 
their actions, and are not under any obligations nor are truly 
accountable for any thing they do, by reason of this necessity ; 
which is very contrary to what I have endeavoured to prove 
throughout the third part of my Inquiry, I humbly conceive 
it is there shown, that this is so far from the truth, that the 
moral necessity of men's actions which truly take place is re- 
quisite to the being of virtue and vice, or any thing praise- 
worthy or culpable : that the liberty of indifference and con- 
tingence, which is advanced in opposition to that necessity, is 
inconsistent with the bein^ of these ; as it would suppose that 
men are not determined m what they do by any virtuous or 
vicious principles, nor act from any motives, intentions or aims 
whatsoever ; or have any end, either good or bad, in acting. — 
And is it not remarkable that this author should suppose, that 
in order to men's actions truly having any desert, they must be 
performed without any view^ purpose^ design^ or desire ot any 
principle of action^ or any thing agreeable to a rational nature ? 
As it will appear that he does, if we compare p. 206, 207, with 
p. 176. 

The author of the Essays supposes, that God has deeply 
implanted in man's nature a strong and invincible apprehen- 
sion, or feeling, as he calls it, of a hberty and contingence of 
his own actions, opposite to that necessity which truly attends 
them ; and which in truth does not agree with real fact,t is 
not agreeable to strict philosophic truth,J is contradictory to 
the truth of things,§ and which truth contradicts||, not tallying 
with the real plan :1I and that therefore such feelings are deceit- 
ful,** and are in reality of the delusive kind.tt He speaks of 
them as a wise delusion,j:| as nice artificial feelings, merely 
that conscience may have a commanding power :§§ meaning 
plainly, that these feehngs are a cunning artifice of the author 
of Nature, to make men believe they are free when they are 
not.llll He supposes that by these feelings the moral world 
has a disguised appearance,1f1I &c. He supposes that all self- 
approbation, and all remorse of conscience, all commenda* 

* p. 207, 209, and other places, 
t P. 200. X P. 152. § P, 183. II P. 186. IT P 205. ** P. 203, 204> 211 . 
tt P. 183. tt P. 209. ^ P. 211. III! P. 153v ITIT P. 214. 
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tion or condemnation of ourselves or others, all sense of de- 
sert, and all that is connected with this way of thinking, all 
the ideas which at present are suggested by the words ought^ 
should^ arise from this delusion, and would entirely vanish with- 
out it*. 

All which is very contrary to what I have abundantly in-' 
sisted on and endeavoured to demonstrate in my Inquiry f 
where I have largely shewn that it is agreeable to the natural 
sense of mankind, that the moral necessity or certainty that 
attends men's actions, is consistent with praise and blame, re- 
ward and punishment :t and that it is agreeable to our na- 
tural notions that moral evil, with its desert of disUke and ab- 
horrence, and all its other ill deservings, consists in a certain 
deformity in the nature of the dispositions and acts of the heart, 
and not in the evil of something else, diverse from these suppo- 
sed to be their cause or occasion.^ 

I might well ask here, whether any one is to be found in 
the world of mankind, who is conscious to a sense or feeling 
naturally and deeply rooted in his mind, that in order to a 
man's performing any action that is praiseworthy or blame- 
worthy, he must exercise a liberty that implies and signifies a 
power of acting without any motive, view, design, desire, or 
principle of action ? For such a liberty, this author supposes, 
that must be which is opposed to moral necessity, as I have 
already observed. Supposing a man should actually do good^ 
independent of desire, aim, inducement, principle or end, is it 
a dictate of invincible natural sense, that his act is more meri- 
torious or praiseworthy, than if he had performed it for some 
good end^ and had been governed in it by good principles and 
motives P and so I might ask, on the contrary, with respect to 
evil actions.§ 

The author of the Essays supposes that the liberty with- 
out necessity of which we have a natural feeling, implies con^ 
tingence: and, speaking of this contingence, he. sometimes 
calls it by the name of chance. And it is evident, that his no- 
tion of it, or rather what he says about it, implies things hap* 
pening loosely ^fortuitously, by accident, and without a ccnise.\\ 
Now I conceive the slightest reflection may be sufficient to 
satisfy any one, that such a contingence of men's actions, ac- 
cording to our natural sense, is so far from being essential to 
the morality or merit of those actions, that it woum destroy it; 
and that on the contrary, the dependence of our actions on 
such causes, as inward inclinations, incitements and ends, is 
essential to the being of it. Natural sense teaches men, when 

^P. 160, 194, ld9, 205, 206, 207, 209. f Inquiry Pert IV. Sect. 4.throiighout. 

I Idem, Pert lY. Sect. 1. throughout. 
§ See this matter illustrated in my Inquiry, Part j^. Sect. 4» (I P. 156— 15d 
177, 178, 181, 183—185. 
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they see any thing done by others of a good or evil tendency, 
to inquire what their intention was ; what principles and views 
they were moved by, in order to judge how far they are to be 
justified or condemned : and not to determine, that, in order to 
their l|et&g approved or blamed at all, the action must be pel- 
formed altogether fortuitously ^ proceeding from nothing, aris- 
iiu; firomno cause. Concerning this matter, I have fully express- 
ea my mind in the Inquiry. 

If the liberty of which we have a natural sense as ne- 
cessary to desert, consists in the mind^s self-determination, 
without being determined by previous inclination or motive, 
then indifference is essential to it,. yea absolute indifference; 
as is observed in my Inqmry. But men naturally have no 
notion of any such liberty as this, as essential to the morality 
or demerit of their actions ; but, on the contrary, such a li- 
berty, if it were possible, would be inconsistent with our na- 
tural notions of desert, as is largely shown in the Inquiry.* 
If it be agreeable to natural sense that men must be indif- 
ferent in determining their own actions; then, according to 
the same, the more they are determined by inclination, either 
good or bad, the less they have of desert : the more good ac- 
tions are performed fi-om good disposition, the less praise- 
worthy ; and the more evil deeds are from evil dispositions, 
the less culpable ; and, in general the more men^s actions are 
from their hearts, the less they are to be commended or con- 
demned: which all must know is very contrary to natural 
sense. 

Moral necessity is owing to the power and government of 
the inclination of the heart, either habitual or occasional, ex- 
cited by motive : but according to natural and common sense, 
the more a man does anything with full inclination of heart, 
the more is to be charged to his account for his condemnation 
if it be an ill action, and the more to be ascribed to him for Yiis 
praise if it be good. 

If the mind were determined to evil actions by contin- 
gence, from a state of indifference, then either there would be 
no fault in them, or else the fault would be in being so perfect- 
ly indifferent, that the mind was equally liable to be a \>ad or 
good determination. And if this indifference be liberty, then 
the very essence of the blame or fault would lie in the liberty 
itself, or the wickedness would, primarily and summarily, lie 
in being a free agent If there were no fiiult in being in- 
difierent, then there could be no fault in the determina* 
tioo being agreeable to such a state of indifference : that is^ 
there could be no fault found, that opposite determinations ac- 
tually happen to take place indifferently^ sometimes good and 
sometimes bad, as contingence governs and decides. And if 

* Especially in Part in. Sect. 6 and T, 
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it be a fault to be indifferent to good and evil, then such indif- 
ference is no indifference to good and evil, but is a determina- 
tion to evil, or to a fault ; and such an indifferent disposition 
would be an evil disposition, tendency, or determination of 
mind. So inconsistent are these notions of liberty, as essential 
to praise or blame. 

- The author of the Essays supposes men's natural delu- 
sive sense of a liberty of contingence to be, in truths the foun- 
dation of ail the labour, care and industry of mankind '^ and 
that if men's '' practical ideas had been formed on the plan of 
universal necessity, the ignava ratio, the inactive doctrine of 
the Stoics, would have followed, and that there would have 
been no Room for forethought about futurity, or any sort of in- 
dustry and care :t" plainly implying, that in this case, men 
would see and know that all their industry and care signified 
nothing, was in vain, and to no purpose, or of no benefit^ 
events being fixed in an irrefragable chain, Mt not at all de- 
pending on their care and endeavour ; as he explains himself 
particularly, in the instance of men's use of means to prolong 
life :{ not only very contrary to what I largely maintain in my 
Enquiry ^^ but also very inconsistently with his own scheme, in 
what he supposes of the ends for which God has so deeply im- 
planted this deceitful feeling in man's nature ; in which he man- 
ifestly supposes men's care and industry not to be in vain and 
of no benefit, but of great use, yea of absolute necessity, in or- 
der to their obtaining the most important ends and necessary 
purposes of human life, and to fulfil the ends of action to the 
BEST advantage; as he largely declares.|| Now, how shall 
these things be reconciled ? That if men had a clear view of 
real truths they would see that there was no room for their care 
and industry, because they would see it to be in vain and of no 
benefit ; and yet that God, by having a clear view of real truths 
fiees their being excited to care and industry will be of excellent 
use to mankind and greatly for the benefit of the world, yea ab- 
solutely necessary in order to it : and that therefore the great 
wisdom and goodness of God to men appears, in artfully con- 
triving to put them on care and industry for their good, which 
good could not be obtained without them ; and yet both these 
things are maintained at once, and in the same sentences and 
words by this author. The very reason he gives, why God has put 
this deceitful feeling into men, contradicts and destroys itself; 
that God in his great goodness to men gave them such a de- 
ceitful feeling, because it was very useful and necessary for 
them, and greatly for their benefit, or exciter them to care and 

♦ p. 184. t P. 189. X P. 184, 185. § Especially Part IV, Sod. 5.. H'P. 188 
— 192. and in many other places, 
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industry for their own good, which care and industry is useful 
and necessary to that end ; and yet the very thing for which, as a 
reason, this great benefit of care and industry is given, is God^s de- 
ceiving men in this very point in making them think their care and 
industry to be of great benefit to them, when indeed it is of noi^ 
at all ; and if they saw the real truth, they would see all their 
endeavours to be wholly useless, that there was no room for 
them, and that the event does not at all defend upon them.* 

And besides, what this author says plainly implies (as 
appears by what has been already observed,) that it is ne^ 
cessary men should be deceived, by being made to believe 
that fiiture events are conting:ent, and their own fiiture actions 
firee, with such a freedom as signifies that their actions are not 
the fiuit of their own desires or deigns, but altogether contin- 
gent, fortuitous, and without a cause. But how should a notion 
of liberty consisting in accident or loose chance, encourafi^e 
care and industry? I should think it would rather entirely dis- 
courage every thing of this nature. For surely if our actions 
do not depend on our desires and designs, then they do not de- 
pend on our endeavours flowing from our desires and designs. 
This Author himself seems to suppose, that if men had, indeed, 
such a liberty of contingence, it would render all endeavours to 
determine or move men^s future volitions in vain : he says that 
in this case, to exhort^ to instruct^ to promise^ or to threaten^ 
would be to no purpose.! Why? Because (as he himself 
gives the reason), *^ tnen our will would be capricious and arbi- 
trary, and we should be thrown loose altogether, and our arbi- 
trary power could do us good or ill only by accident.^^ But if 
such a loose fortuitous state would render vain others^ endea- 
vours upon us, for the same reason would it make useless our 
endeavours on ourselves : for events that are truly Contingent 
and accidental, and altogether loose firom, and independent of, 
all foregoing causes, are indepemdent on every foregbing cause 
within ourselves, as well as iii btfier3. 

I suppose that it is so far from being true, that our minds 
are naturally possessed with a notion of such liberty as this so 
strongly that it is impossible to root it out, that indeed men 
have no such notion of liberty at all, and that it is utterly im- 
possible, by any means whatsoever to implant or introduce such 
a notion into the mind. As no such notions as imply self- 
contradiction and self-aboUtion can subsist in the noind, as I 
have shewn in my Inquiry ; I think a mature sensible consi- 
deration of the matter is sufficient to satisfy any one, that even 
the greatest and most learned advocates themselves for liberty 
of indilSerence and self-determination have no such notion ; 
and ^ that indeed they mean something wholly incMiustent with 

« F> 188, ISft, ftr. t P. 178, A%fl4. 
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and directly subvermve of, what they strenuously affirm aad 
earnestly contend for. By a man having a power of deter- 
mining his own vnll, they plainly mean a power of determining 
his will as he pleases, or as he chooses ; which supposes that 
the mind has a choice, prior to its going about to confirm any 
action or determination to it. And if they mean that they 
determine even the original or prime choice by their own plea- 
sure or choice^ as the thing that causes and directs it ; I scruple 
not most boldly to affirm, that they speak they know not what, 
and that of which they have no manner of idea ; because no 
such contradictory notion can come into, or have a nioment^s 
subsistence in the mind of any man living, as an original or 
first choice being caused or brought into being, by choice. 
After all, they say, they have no higher or other conception of 
liberty, than that vulgar notion of it, which I contendlfcr, viz. 
a num^s having power or opporttmity to do as he chooses : or 
if they had a notion that every act of choice was determined 
by choice, yet it would destroy their notion of the contingence 
of choice ; for then no one act of choice would arise contin- 
gently, or from a state of indiflFerence, but every individual 
act, in all the series, would arise from foregoing bias or prefe- 
rence, and from a cause predetermining and fixing its exist- 
ence, which introduces at once such a chain of causes and ef- 
fects, each preceding link decisively fixing the foUowillg, as 
they would by all means avoid. 

And such kind of delusion and self-contradiction as this, 
does not arise in men^s minds by nature : it is not owing to any 
natural feeling which God has strongly fixed in the mind and 
nature of man ; but to false philosophy, and strong prejudice, 
fi'om a deceitful abuse of words. It is artificial ; not in the 
sense of the Author of the Essays^ supposing it to be a deceit- 
fiil artifice of God ; but artificial as opposed to natural, and as 
owing to an artificial deceitful management of terms, to darken 
and confound the mind. Men have no such thing when they 
first begin to exercise reason ; but must have a great deal of 
time to blind themselves with metaphysical confusion, before 
they can embrace and rest in such definitions of liberty as are 
given, and imagine they understand them. 

On the whole I humbly conceive, that whosoever^ will 
give himself the trouble of weighing what I have ofiered to 
consideration in my Inquiry^ must be sensible that such a 
moral necessity of men^s actions as I maintain, is not at 
all inconsistent with any liberty that any creature has, or 
can have, as a fi-ee, accountable, moral agent, and subject 
of moral government ; and that this moral necessity is so far 
fi'om being inconsistent with praise and blame and the be- 
nefit and use of men^s own care and labour, that, 6n the 
contrary, it implies the very ground wd reason why men^s 
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actions are to be ascribed to them as their own, in such a 
manner as to infer desert, praise, and blame, approbation 
and remorse of conscience, reward and punishment ; and that 
it estabUshes the moral system of the universe and God^s 
moral government in every respect, with the proper use of mo- 
tives, exhortations, commands, counsels, promises, and threat- 
enings ; and the use and benefit of endeavours, care and indus- 
try. There is therefore no need that the strict philosophic 
truth should be at all concealed ; nor is there any danger in 
cofUemplaiion and profound discovery in these things. So far 
from this, that the truth in this matter is of vast importance, 
and extremely needful to be known ; and the more clearly and 
perfectly the real fact is known, and the more constantly it is 
m view, the better. More particularly, that the clear and full 
knowledge of that which is the true system of the universe in 
these respects, would greatly establish the doctrines wliich 
teach the true Christian scheme of Divme admmistration in the 
<aty of God, and the gospel of Jesus Christ in its most impor- 
tant articles. Indeed these things never can be well estab- 
lished, and the opposite errors — so subversive of the whole 
gospel, which at this day so greatly and generally prevail — be 
well confuted, or the arguments by which they are maintained 
answered, till these pomts are settled. While this is not done, 
it is to me beyond doubt, that the friends of those great gospel 
truths will but poorly maintain their controversy with the adver- 
saries of those truths ; they will be obliged often to sIivMq^ hide, 
and turn their backs ; and the latter will have a strong Ibrt 
from whence they never can be driven, and weapons to use 
from which those whom they oppose will find no shield to screen 
themselves :' and they will always puzzle, confound, and keep 
under the friends of sound doctrine, and glory and vaunt them- 
selves in their advantage over them ; and carry their affairs 
with a high hand, as they have done already. for a long time 
past. 

I conclude, Sir, with asking your pardon for troubling you 
with so much in vindication of myself from the imputation of 
advancing a scheme of necessity, like that of the author of the 
Essays on the principles of Morality and Naiural Religion. 
Considering that what 1 have said is not only in vindication of 
myself, but as 1 think, one of the most important articles of 
moral philosophy and n ligion ; I trust in what I know of your 
candour that you will excuse 

Your obliged friend and brother^ 

J. EDWARDS. 
Stockbridge, July 25th, 1757. 
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